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Processing Center In 
Hartford To Acquire 
Electronic Computer 


Four Prominent : Groups Combine to 
Use High-Speed Equipment to 
Serve Needs of the Companies 


OPERATIONS - START IN 1958 


SPAN Center Will be Located in 
Hartford Area; to Aid on Reserves, 
Underwriting Results, Reports 


\ highly progressive step in the mod- 
ernization of insurance processing meth- 
ods in this present era of intense com- 
petition to serve the public’s insurance 
needs has been taken by four companies 


vhich have banded together to acquire 
use of a high speed electronic computer. 





President S, Dwight Parker of the 
Springfield Companies of Springfield, 
Mass., John A. North of the Phoenix 
Insurance Companies, Clinton L. Allen 


of the Aetna Insurance Group and E, H. 
Forkel of the National of Hartford 
Group—the last three groups with head- 
quarters in Hartford—announce _ their 
decision to form a SPAN Processing 
Center. 
To Start Operations in 1958 

This center will be equipped ra an 

Intes grated, large-capacity, costly 1. B. M. 


705 electronic data processing pletion 
and is expected to start operations early 


in. 1958, The center will be located in 
the Hartford area and the SPAN com- 
panies will share jointly the cost of 


planning 
operating 


, housing, equipping, staffing and 
r this facility. The entire SPAN 
staff of skilled employes will be recruited 
irom within the four companies. 
Initially it is planned to serve the 
needs og the SPAN companies in record- 


Ing and accounting for the business, cal- 
ctllating reserves, and furnishing under- 
Writing results and management reports. 


The SPAN Processing Center will also 
maint and update all common ma- 
chine procedures used jointly, program 
all new applications and continue re- 
search into electronic processing for the 
benefit of the SPAN companies. 
; De ion to install the large machine 
is the result of considerable study on 
the part of the four companies. The 
combined premium volume of the four 
companies in 1955 was $368 million. The 
system will enable the companies to 
Nana i tremendous volume of paper 
wor uring, copying and extending in 
n of the time spent before. 
individual life insurance compa- 
already installed these I.B.M. 
Processing system: 
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Prudential Building 

Program Under Way 
Starting Mid-July 

Initial Demolition Work Will Raze 


Original Building Con- 
structed in 1890 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1958 





Main Building Containing Execu- 
tive Offices to be Replaced 
Later; Some of Features 





The $20,000,000 redevelopment and 
building program for the home 
of The Prudential in downtown Newark 
will get underway in mid-July, Carrol 
M. Shanks, company president, 
nounced. 

A contract for 


offices 


an- 


initial demolition work 
in the program has been awarded to 
the Cleveland Wrecking Co., Cincin- 
nati. It covers the razing of the 12- 
limestone Prudential Building, 763 
Broad Street, which built in 1890 
and first completed in the 
present Prudential building group. The 
building runs back 165 feet the 
south Bank Street. This phase 
of work will 
six months to complete. 


story, 
was 
was the 
along 
side ot 


demolition require about 


Modern Structures Planned 


The old building will be replaced by a 
modern, seven-story, air - conditioned 
structure with white marble tacing to he 
completed by late 1958. 

Initial demolition work will not include 
the so-called Main Building at 18 Bank 
Street, where the 
located. This will 
program develops. 


are 
the 


executive offices 


come later as 


The next step in the program is ex- 


pected to begin early this fall with 
demolition of the three-story building 
at Broad and Academy Streets, and a 
portion of the present 12-story North 
Building. A 24-story tower building, 


flanked by seven-story wings ultimately 
will be erected in this area. The Broad 
Street wing of the North Building will 
not be demolished until the new South 
Building at Broad and Bank Streets is 
completed and occupied. 


Lobby With Shops; Dining Terrace 


The building will be air-conditioned 
throughout and will incorporate the most 
modern office building facilities. The 
ground floor will contain an extensive 
lobby with space for retail shops. An 
enclosed area atop the seven-story wings 
will provide a terraced dining room for 
Prudential employes. A driveway run- 
ning through the full width of the rear 
of the building will allow off-the-street 
deliveries. There will be ample space for 
garden plazas, an innovation in down- 
town areas of New Jersey cities. 












































“millionaires” . . . one in every ten full-time men. 


QUALIFYING first time 
QUALIFYING and repeating 

LIFE AND QUALIFYING first time 
LIFE AND QUALIFYING repeating 
LIFE 


them. You will see why we have such 
pride in our great field force. 





Massachusetts Mutual Millionaires 


Line up the entire Massachusetts Mutual field force. Count the 1956 
Million Dollar Round Table members among them. . 


- 129 


a7 
33 
13 
40 
16 


YEAR M.D.R.T. 
1952 61 
1953 65 
1954 82 
1955 100; 
1956 129 

Line up, too, America’s leading life 

underwriters in any year. Count the Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Mutual men among Life 
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This lengthens the already long record of top-flight performance by 
our great field force. In the short span of four years, the number of 
Massachusetts Mutual “millionaires” has increased from 61 to 129, 
or 111%. There has also been consistent improvement in the ratio 
of our Round Table members to our expanding sales organization. 
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Charles J. Zimmerman— 


Connecticut Mutual’s President is Former President of NALU; was CM General 


Agent in Chicago and Newark; Dartmouth College Trustee and an Overseer of 


Amos Tuck School of Business Administration; His Navy Experience. 


The news that Charles J. Zimmerman, 
one of the most famous and highly re- 
garded figures in life insurance was go- 
ing to resign as managing director 
of the Life Insurance Agency Mz anage- 


ment Association and be elected presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
could not have become public under 
more dramatic or any more fortuitous 


It broke during the mid- 
vear convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in Hart- 
ford, where LIAMA has its head office, 
and at a time when some leading execu- 
tives of Hartford insurance companies 
had gathered at the Hotel Statler, that 
city, for a reception they gave to ‘those 
attending the NALU gathering. As Mr. 
Zimmerman had been president of the 
NALU the news, which spread through 
the ballroom like an ignited flash of 
powder, was known to everyone in a few 
minutes and gave considerable gratifica- 
tion to the NALU officials and the others 
gathered at the reception. 

The timing was not premeditated as 


circumstances. 


far as the NALU convention was con- 
cerned. Directors of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life had been seeking a new 
| -ed ‘Ge F. B. Smith, 
president to succeed ‘George mi 


who had suffered a physical breakdown 
and had been informed by his physician 
he would have to be relieved of his 
heavy responsibilities. At a meeting of 
Connecticut Mutual directors it was de- 
cided by Peter M. Fraser, chairman, and 
the other directors that the ideal ap- 
pointment would be that of Mr. Zimmer- 
man who at earlier periods of his career 
had been general agent of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in Newark, N. J., and in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Fraser got in touch with Mr. Zim- 
merman. The latter wanted to give the 
most careful consideration to the matter 
of changing his position as he had been 
a tremendous success as managing direc- 
tor of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion; was infatuated with his post and 








hesitant about making such a change 
: : : : A 

although expressing himself as much 
flattered that his old company wanted 


him back. 

_Mr. Zimmerman finally informed Mr. 
Fraser that he would call him on the 
folowing Tuesday by noon to give his 
m. When he made the call, ‘Chair- 
pet was in his home at Hobe 
Florida. Mr. Zimmerman called 
tid he had decided to rejoin the 
cticut Mutual. He immediately 
the president, board and officers 





of LIAMA and shortly thereafter the 
new was released by the Connecticut 
Mu That night at the Statler, Mr. 
Zin meriman was surrounded by NALU 
Peope and Hartford company executives 
Who extended their congratulations. 


Enters Dartmouth College 
German parents who came to 








City to live and then spent 
_Palance of their years in New 
elle, one of New York’s famous 


rbs which line Long Island Sound 
many miles, Charlie Zimmerman be- 
his educational life in New York 
Schools after which he attended 
a, Place grammar school in New 
Ce, 


Fe v 





men have enjoyed going to school 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


and college more than he has or have 
gotten more out of it, academically or 
socially or in finding such a variety of 
jobs as he dug up in paying his expenses 
through this crowded period of his I:fe. 
Right from the first he began to show 
outstanding traits. For five consecutive 
years he was leading student at Trinity 
Place school. Entering New Rochelle 
High School he didn’t waste any time 
there either as he was awarded the Ed- 
ward Prince Medal for “all around ex- 
cellence”’; won letters in four sports; 


was a class officer and member of the 
debating team. 
Graduating in 1919 he entered Dart- 


mouth College, where he engaged in a 
dazzling number of activities. Dartmouth, 
an Ivy League college founded in 1769, 
is beautifully located on the ‘Connecticut 
River at Hanover, N. H., a town of 
2.500 population 280 miles from New 
York City. Originally founded as an 
Indian missionary school, one of its most 
famous alumni was U. S. Senator Daniel 
Webster who became nationally famous 
as a lawyer when he won the Dartmouth 
College case in the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire in May, 1817. The col- 
lege at the time, split between religious 
factions, saw its president removed bv 
one of the groups and Webster appealed 
to the legislature. It repealed the charter 
which the college had received from 
King George, III, and a state university 
was created. The victory of Webster 
was recognized as a strong upholding of 
the Constitution of the U. S. One of the 
great university presidents of America 
was for years president of Dartmouth— 
Ernest M. Hopkins who later became 
president of National Life of Vermont 
and is now board chairman. 

At Dartmouth Mr. Zimmerman ma- 
jored in economics, was active in ath- 
letics and belonged to Zeta Psi fratern- 


ity. He was graduated in 1923, and a 
year later was graduated from Dart- 
mouth’s Amos Tuck School of Business 


Administration, one of the oldest of the 
strictly business administration graduate 
schools. 


Working Way Through College 


Working his way through the colleges 
during his Hanover period Mr. Zimmer- 
man found a lot to occupy his time. He 
spent one summer vacation at a hotel 
on a ‘Maine lake. While hired to be a 
bellboy at a salary of $10 a month, he 
also played baseball on the hotel team 
and was a violinist in the orchestra. The 
$10 was only nominal as the clientele of 
the hotel was mainly composed of 
wealthy people able and willing to give 
large tips. 

The bellboys and other employes, how- 
ever, were not happy. Not liking the 
food they threatened to strike. They 
elected Mr. Zimmerman (who had been 
absent from the meeting, practicing 
haseball) to present their grievances to 
the management. Reply of the manage- 
ment was to fire Mr. Zimmerman, giving 
him half an hour to get off the island, 
whereupon he and two other employes 
rode a freight to Bangor, Me., from 
whence they forwarded the grievances. 

In the next summer vacation Mr. Zim- 
merman got a job as steward on a U. S. 
Army transport en route to Panama. He 








Fabian Bachrach 
ZIMMERMAN 


CHARLES J. 


shipped during the following summer as 
an able-bodied seaman on a German 
Export ship, the Munich, making its 
maiden voyage. His pay as a seaman 
was so infinitesimal that he now can’t 
remember what it amounted to. Along 
with half of the crew he jumped ship 
at Bremerhaven. It was in the height of 
the European inflation. While in Europe 


he visited Switzerland, France, Belgium, 
Holland and South Germany; then re- 
ported to the U. S. Consul at Bremer- 


haven, and although he had no passport 


or money either, was given transporta- 
tion back to the U. S. A., and New 
York City looked decidedly attractive 


when he saw the skyscrapers of the 
metropolis looming up through the foggy 
sky as he gazed at them from deck. 


Managed Inter-Collegiate Dances 


Other jobs during the Dartmouth ex- 
perience included being a waiter or 
steward at college eating clubs. But the 
social and money-earning activity which 
attracted the most attention and demon- 
strated that Mr. Zimmerman’s imagina- 
tion, business sense, executive ability 
and knowledge of what would have a 
big appeal to students’ off-the-campus 
hours, was running a series of collegiate 
dances in partnership with a friend, 
Denis B. Maduro, a Cornell undergrad- 
uate. Mr. Maduro is one of New York 
City’s leading lawyers in the life insur- 
ance and taxation field and his appear- 
ance as a speaker each year at annual 
meetings of Million Dollar Round Table 
sometimes results in a three-hour talk 
to these top agents, discussing their 
business insurance sales problems. 

These Zimmerman- Maduro dance af- 
fairs developed into a series of inter- 
collegiate dances (23 in number) which 
were held in New York, Boston and 
Paris. Famed name bands were engaged 
—the California Ramblers, Ben Bernie 
and Ray Miller. Ziegfeld stars of Broad- 


way shows also were features, including 
Marilyn Miller and Ann Pennington. 
At the Hotel Commodore 4,000 under- 
graduates from many colleges attended 
one of these dances. The Boston balls 
were at the ‘Copley-Plaza, now the 
Sheraton-Plaza, and the Somerset hotels. 
More than 1,000 students, on summer 
tour in Europe, attended the ball on 
Bastille Day, July 14, at the Ritz in 
Paris. Another ball was at the Claridge 
there. This was in 1923. Incidentaliy, 
Mr. Zimmerman was also promoter of 
the Dartmouth College Dramatic Club. 

His interest in Dartmouth continued 
to grow after leaving college and he 
was later president of Dartmouth alumni 
associations in Bridgeport, Newark and 
Chicago, also holding numerous Ag 
in the alumni association of New York 
At the present time he is a trustee of 
Dartmouth College and an overseer of 
Amos Tuck School of Business Admin- 
istration. He is a member of Dartmouth’s 
committees on degrees and on budeet 
and is chairman of its committee on 
deveiopment. 


How He Entered Life Insurance 


When Mr. Zimmerman was graduated 
from Dartmouth’s Amos Tuck School in 
1924 his thoughts for a future were based 
on a ‘business career. He no _ longer 
wanted to continue in the world of 
entertainment. Inter-collegiate dancing, 
while a real financial success, he shelved 
on memory lane, 

Hearing that the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City was look- 
ing for an executive manager he applied 
for the job; was interviewed by Peter 
M. Fraser, then general agent for Con- 
necticut Mutual at 149 Broadway; by 
“Bill” Carroll, then general agent of 
Jerkshire Life; and the late Charles B. 
Knight, general agent, Union Central. 
One reference given by Mr. Zimmerman 
was his former teacher of chemistry at 
high school, ‘Charles Blatchley, now a 
full-time agent for the Knight agency, 
whose reply when seen was, “Take him; 
he is a great kid.” 

Mr. Zimmerman became executive 
manager of the New York Association 
and greatly increased its membership. 
Receiving numerous offers to join gen- 
eral agencies he picked the Fraser agen- 
cy. Incidentally, he was succeeded as 
executive manager of the New York 
association by Fred P. McKenzie, his 
roommate and closest friend at Dart- 
mouth, and who is now vice president 
of The Hanover Bank of New York. 


General Agent in Newark and Chicago 


As a life insurance agent, Charlie Zim- 
merman was only fair. “I sold enough 
insurance not to be discouraged and the 
longer I was in the field the higher be- 
came my appreciation of life insurance,’ 
he said to the writer. “My attitude was 
that this is the business for me.’ 

After a year as a salesman he was 
made sales supervisor of the Fraser 
agency, his work being recruiting and 
training agents. Then the agency sent 
him to Bridgeport, Conn., to open a 
branch office. Also at Bridgeport he 
became chairman of the life insurance 
division of ‘Community Chest and a di- 
rector in the local association. In Bridge- 
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port, a large industrial city, he built up 
a $2,500,000 branch of the Fraser agency. 
But as the depression deepened the in- 
dustry of Bridgeport began to experience 
severe pains. So did life insurance pro- 
duction. 

In the meantime, John M. Fraser _be- 
came general agent of Connecticut Mu- 
tual when Peter M. Fraser was elected 
vice president of the company, and head 
of the financial and investment division, 
and moved to Hartford. In September, 
1931, Mr. Zimmerman was appointed 
general agent in Newark with all of New 
Jersey as his territory. During his five 
and a half years in Newark he built the 
agency from 34th place among all C. M. 
general agencies to second place. 

In Newark he became president of the 
life underwriters association and also of 
the general agents association and taught 
the CLU course. In one of his Newark 
CLU was Orville E. Beal, later 
to become vice president in charge of 
Industrial agencies and who is now vice 
president in charge of the Prudential’s 
north central home office in Minneapolis. 

The next promotion for Mr. Zimmer- 
man was to be general agent of the 
company in Chicago. That agency had 
also run down and Mr. Zimmerman built 
it up to second place. 


classes 


His Career in Navy 

During World War IT “Charlie” Zim- 
merman had a brilliant career in the war 
savings bond division of the U. S. Navy. 
The Navy’s coordinator for the Treas- 
ury’s war savings bond war finance pro- 
gram was Gerald A. Eubank, who, start- 
ing as a commander became a captain, 
commodore and then was commissioned 
an admiral. He was the alternate of 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox in 
the war saving bond program and also 
his representative on the interdepart- 
mental Government agencies war bond 
activities. As manager of The Prudential 
at 40 Wall Street (now Eubank and 
Henderson agency) and former general 
agent of Aetna Life at 100 William 
Street, New York, and of Canada Life at 
Detroit, Mr. Eubank was in a position to 
make splendid use of his life insurance 
sales experience by injecting into the 
war bond savings program of the Navy 
business promotion and sales ideas and 
know-how. He early recognized that the 
most efficient way to put this patriotic 
program over in a big way would be to 
have life insurance men of experience 
play an active sales role and before the 
war was over there were 36 life or gen- 
eral insurance men who had been com- 
missioned to participate in this world- 
wide program. Mr. Eubank had 
recommended their names to the Navy’s 
Bureau of Personnel and after investiga- 
tion by the Bureau they were commis- 
sioned. 


sales 


Eubank’s Comments on Zimmerman 


In commenting upon Mr. Zimmerman’s 
activities as a Navy war savings bonds 
coordinator Admiral Eubank said to the 
writer: 

“His genius for salesmanship and 
ability to get along harmoniously with 
Naval personnel, from crew to top brass, 
made him phenomenally successful in 


raising ‘war dollars.’ An example was 
the contest between the Boston and 
Portsmouth Navy Yards which he con- 


ducted as coordinator of the bond sales 
in that area. In this contest all records 
were broken by a 100% participation in 
each yard with 13.8% of the pay of the 
Navy men subscribed for the bond pur- 
chases.” 

Insurance Men Who Were Officers in 

Naval War Bond Campaign 


Among the insurance men commis- 
sioned as naval officers were H. Clay 
Evans Johnson, now president of Inter- 
state Life and Accident, Chattanooga; 
William T. Earls, now general agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life, ‘Cincinnati; William 
1. Cohegan, now second vice president of 
The Prudential’s Canada head office: 
Kenneth L. Brooks of Prudential’s New- 
ark head office and Fred S. Schnell, vice 
president in Prudential’s Western home 
office, Los Angeles; William L. Camp, 
an officer of Connecticut Mutual; John 
J. Tunmore, a general agent of Provi- 





dent Mutual in New York; George B. 
Cook, executive vice president, Bankers 
Life of Nebraska; David H. Porter, head 
of public relations division, Surety Asso- 
ciation of America; Fred Brand, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, a Connecticut Mutual MDRT 
agent; William G. McWilliams, New 
York Life, Miami; Randolph Hughes, 
former Commissioner of Insurance and 
Banking, Delaware; Norman L. Mc- 
Cready, a pension expert of Indianapolis, 
and George L. Laramore, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Washington, D. C. 
Through suggestion of Mr. Eubank 
a number of bankers also were com- 
missioned. By end of the war more than 
$2 billion of bonds were sold, the biggest 
record for one day being $62,500,000. 
Mr. Zimmerman entered the Navy as 
a lieutenant commander and was _ sent 
to the Pacific fleet under Admiral Nim- 


itz. He made many bond talks on war- 
ships. When the U. S. forces invaded 
the Philippines the Navy Department 


requested that a war bond program be 
made available for the service men and 
released prisoners of war there and a 
group of officers under Commander Zim- 
merman was flown to the Philippines 
where they established war savings bond 
machinery. The released prisoners of 
war had a substantial amount of pay 
piled up and after their release in the 
Philippines and screening, a great sale 
of war bonds followed. In order to keep 
down the inflationary trend the men 
were offered their choice of taking in 
lump sum the back pay due them at 
some indefinite future date or of accept- 
ing 10% in cash and the balance in war 
bonds immediately. 

Mr. Zimmerman was separated from 
the Navy in April, 1946, with the rank 
of captain and the title of coordinator 
of savings bonds for the Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps. During his 
four years of service he received nu- 
merous commendations from the Army, 
Navy and Treasury departments and 
prior to his release to inactive duty a 
special commendation and ribbon were 
given to him by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


President of NALU 


Mr. Zimmerman’s administration as 
president of National Association of Life 


Underwriters hit a high mark of success. 
Making his debut in the local association 
movement as executive manager of Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York after his graduation from 
Dartmouth, he made a remarkable record 
in that post. Among the more than 300 
general agencies in Greater New York 
there were few on whom he did not 
make calls, his pep, good humor and 
social flair putting new life into the 
association. When he later was ap- 
pointed general agent of ‘Connecticut 
Mutual in Newark he quickly joined the 
Northern New Jersey Association of Life 
Underwriters, was elected its president 
in 1934 and greatly stitnulated the or- 
ganization. He returned to Newark in 
1950 as the guest speaker of its silver 
anniversary. 

Mr. Zimmerman continued his interest 
in the life underwriters association 
movement after reaching Chicago as 
general agent of Connecticut Mutual in 
1937. The following year he was on the 
association’s community fund committee 
and its Golden Jubilee Committee, later 
becoming chairman of its sales commit- 
tee, and in 1941 went on the board and 
was elected chairman of its sales clinic 
committee and vice chairman of the 
membership committee. He also was 
executive chairman of the general agents 
and managers division. 

Mr. Zimmerman first became an officer 
of NALU when he was elected a trustee. 
His election to secretary was in 1938, 
later being advanced to vice president 
and then to the presidency. NALU has 
had as distinguished a collection of 
elected top executives as any industry 
organization in the country has had. 
General opinion is that NALU has been 
lucky as well as fortunate in its top 
officials. Here are a few of the men who 
have held the position of president of 
NALU: 

Paul F. Clark, now president of John 
Hancock; Holgar J. Johnson, president 
of Institute of Life Insurance; the late 
Alexander E. Patterson, who after being 
vice president of agencies of Penn Mu- 
tual Life became president of Mutual 
Life of New York; Julian S. Myrick, 
who became vice president of Mutual of 
New York; the late S. T. Whatley, who 
hecame vice president in charge of agen- 





Some Zimmerman Viewpoints 


President Zimmerman of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual estimates that the number 
of full-time agents during the next dec- 
ade should show an increase of 25% 
and that there will be a marked increase 
in the average production per agent be- 
tween now and 1966. As to public ac- 
ceptance of life insurance he feels it will 
grow in part because of the tremendous 
increase in benefit payments, both in 
life and in accident and sickness cov- 
erage. 

Commenting on service to the public 
his observation and experience have 
brought him to the reluctant conclusion 
that far too small a percentage of full- 
time agents call on their policyholders 
with sufficient frequency; some agents 
do not call on their policyholders at all 
unless. they have good reason to believe 
that new ‘business is a_ probability; 
and that most agents, even those with a 
prospecting problem, are quite reluctant 
to call on orphaned policvholders. 

Future Crowth of the Business 

While Mr. Zimmerman believes that 
the potential for growth in life insurance 
ownership is almost unlimited, at the 
same time, he sees certain negative fac- 
tors existing, 

“Who will deny, for example, that 
politically inspired, unsound and un- 
necessarv expansion of legislated secur- 
ity can have other than an adverse effect 
on the market for life insurance sales,” 
he asked. Continuing he said: 


“In like manner, the rapid growth 
(and expectation of even more rapid 
expansion) of mass coverages, which de- 
spite certain abuses is, in my opinion, 
a socially sound development, will never- 
theless be a limiting influence on the sale 
of individual coverages. 

“Along with these negatives, however, 
are many offsetting positives that should 
lead life insurance men to conclude that 
markets were never broader and oppor- 
tunities never greater for the sale of 
personal life insurance. Thus, while leg- 
islated security and mass coverages will 
undoubtedly increase during the years 
immediately ahead, it is my opinion that 
the market for individual policies will 
expand at a much more rapid rate.” 

Sales Success or Failure 

Discussing success or failure in sales- 
manship of life insurance Mr. Zimmer- 
man said: 

“Failure or success in life insurance 
selling, and the degree thereof, depend 
primarily on the individual. Thus, the 
condition of the salesman is more impor- 
tant than the condition of the economy. 
It is more important to get on the ball 
than to look into it. 

“The individual’s attitude is even more 
important than his aptitude. Manv men 
who seemingly have the qualities of suc- 
cess fail. Others with less apparent qual- 
ifications succeed because of their strong 
desire to do so.” 


cies, Aetna Life; and the late Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh, general agen; 
of Equitable Society and_ recognized 
throughout the industry as the leading 
general agent of the U. S. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s new presj- 
dent was one of the most. successfy! 
secretaries and presidents since the 
NALU was organized, and it was while 
holding down those offices that he built 
up the tremendous nationwide acquaint- 
ance he now cherishes among the field 
forces of life insurance. When he was 
elected president of NALU it had , 
membership of 27,000. At the end of 
his presidential year the number had 
grown to 32,500. 

The local associations in Newark and 
Hawaii have made him an honorary life 
member. 


Traveled 100,000 Miles When NALU 
Head 


At the annual convention of NALU 
in 1940 the statement was made that 
Mr. Zimmerman as NALU president had 
traveled 100,000 miles, visited more than 
80 state and local associations, and made 
more than 300 talks to sales congresses 
and other insurance gatherings and also 
a number to the public. One of his best 
talks when NALU president was before 
the Mid-Continent Trust Conference in 
Chicago. Some other associations ad- 
dressed by him were National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, meet- 
ing in Edgewater Park, Miss.; Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents meet- 
ing in New York; Texas State Traveling 
Congress in Dallas; Chicago Accident 
and Health Week breakfast and Ameri- 
can Life Convention. He talked to 
LIAMA after returning from the Pa- 
cific and narrated his war bond selling 
experiences while there. In every city 
he visited there were large turnouts and 
generally he was guest of honor at pri- 
vate parties given by local insurance 
people. 

Among the associations he addressed 
were those of Erie, Cleveland, Wichita, 
Boston, San Antonio, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Jacksonville and Miami; prin- 
cipal Michigan cities; St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati Fort Wayne, Denver, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Fargo, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Okla- 
homa City, Philadelphia, Sioux City, 
Charleston, W. Va., Knoxville, Hartford, 
Providence and Springfield, Mass. 


Advocated Progressive Steps 


During his period as president of 
NALU he vigorously advocated many 
progressive steps which have since been 
taken. Among the most important of 
them was the need for reviewing agents’ 
compensation so that it would include 
adequate pensions and continuous serv- 
ice fees for the agent. Partly as a result 
of his vigorous leadership a compensa- 
tion committee representing all segments 
of the business was appointed which be- 
gan a thorough study of this subject and 
has resulted in fundamental changes in 
the compensation system of many com- 
panies. 

In 1940 when the Temporary National 
Economic Committee investigated life 
insurance, chairman of the committee 
being Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 
Mr. Zimmerman went to Washington as 
representative of the field forces. His 
testimony to the TNEC was considered 
outstanding and one of the turning 
points in favor of life insurance in that 
investigation. During 1941 and 1942 he 
appeared as a witness before the House 
Ways and Means committee and the 
Senate finance committee on numerous 
occasions in connection with life insut- 
ance taxation, Social Security and some 
other matters of interest to life insut- 
ance. : 

In 1940 he was chosen by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of Ameti- 
ca’s “outstanding young men.” He has 
shown continuous interest in the growth 
of the American College of Life Under 
writers. In 1941 he was elected a trusteé 
of American College, and is a past a 
rector of National Chapter of CLU. In 
1942 he was The Insurance Field’s selec- 
tion as “Insurance Man of the Yeat. 
In 1951 he was presented with the John 
Newton Russell Memorial Award 10 
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Mr. & Mrs. Zimmerman in front of their home in West Hartford. 


outstanding and meritorious service to 
the institution of life insurance. 
Hartford Civic Activities 
Especially active in the civic life of 
Hartford, Mr. Zimmerman in 1949 was 
general chairman of the Greater Hart- 
ford Red Cross campaign and was chair- 
man of the worker training section of 
Greater Hartford Community Chest in 
1952, a member of the campaign advisory 
committee and chairman of the public 
relations committee in 1955. The worker 
trainer program he developed is now 
being used throughout the country. He 
isa director of the Hartford Symphony 
Society and of the Hartford Golf Club, 
being on its entertainment committee 
and chairman of its bulletin committee; 
was on the commission to study the 
advisability of state-operated television 
Stations for educational purposes, being 
appointed in 1952 by the then Governor 
Lodge ; and also is a member of the 
Navy League of the U. S., Hartford 
Council, of which he is now a director. 
He is on the Connecticut Republican 
Finance Committee. In 1954 he was 
to the board of trustees of Hill- 
yer College 


e, Hartford. 


elected 


Made Agency Management Association 
anaging Director 


Mr. Zimmerman joined Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association in 
May, 1946, and in 1951 following 
_ es its great founder, John 
had its ‘ee +s .. a 
“st ing in 1922 as the Life 


mapa ri Rs Research Bureau, with 
Rwsoraptca 7 of 13 companies, It has 
<a until its meinbership is now 277 
es panies which comprise 95% of the 

‘al lite insurance in force in the U. S. 


and Car 
oc nada. Associate member com- 
tries S are located in 18 different coun- 


Objectives of LIAMA 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association devotes itself exclusively to 
the sales side of the business. It is 
dedicated to improving the efficiency of 
life insurance distribution through the 
agency system. Main stream of Associa- 
tion activity is its program of scientific 
research into all facets of life insurance 
selling and sales management. Through 
this program of research and_ study, 
LIAMA develops facts about sales, per- 
sistency, recruiting, selection, financing, 
costs, compensation, training, super- 
vision, opinion and attitude. These facts 
do not lie idle, they are put to work to 
help companies sell more life insurance 
and in the most efficient way operating 
to the best interests of policyholders and 
public. Facts are disseminated to mem- 
bers through consultations, meetings, 
conferences, schools, reports and surveys. 
Thus, it is able also to produce manage- 
ment and agent publications, texts, train- 
ing courses and many scientific tools. 
It also serves as a scorekeeper of the 
life insurance business in the way of a 
veritable clearing house of information 
on sales and sales management methods. 

One of the outstanding activities of 
LIAMA is its series of Schools in 
Agency Management. They have been 
running continuously for 28 years and 
sessions may last over a period of two 
weeks, These schools are held all over 
the country from Florida to California. 
When the 146th school draws to a close 
in Chicago next August the total number 
of graduates will be close to 8,000. 


The Graduates 


Most of the Schools’ graduates are 
managers and general agents as_ the 
curriculum covers as many phases of 
managing as time of the sessions per- 
mit. But one out of four is a home office 
man. Instructors are consultants of the 
company relations division headed. by 
Lewis W. S. Chapman who has person- 
ally participated in 95 schools. The stud- 
ents represent a large number of loca- 
tions throughout the country, and classes 
average 50 to 60, the faculty consisting 
of four or five men. 


Basis of the school curriculum is sci- 
entific research. In addition to 50 lecture 
periods, students are able to discuss 
management problems in small informal 
groups. Separate schools are offered for 
managers of Ordinary and Combination 
companies. During the last two years 
there have been several schools held 
exclusively for supervisors and assistant 
Director of the schools is 


managers. 
William Whorf. 


LIAMA agency officers serve on one 
or more of LIAMA’s 24 committees, 
each concerned with a particular phase 
of agency management. 


The Aptitude Index 


One of the best known of LIAMA’s 
scientific tools is its Aptitude Index 
which discloses aptitudes for selling life 
insurance, or vice versa. Now used by 
180 Ordinary companies, the Aptitude 
Index is administered to more than 160,- 
000 prospective recruits each year. No 
one is quicker to acknowledge that the 
Index is not infallable, or that use of 
other tests are unnecessary if Index is 
used, than are the officers of LIAMA, 
but their position is that the Index 
definitely helps agency heads to weed 
out recruits who are behind the 8-ball 
before the general manager gives them 
a contract and thus starts investing fi- 
nancially—sometimes considerable sums 
—in such applicants. 

The newest, and what may prove one 
of the most important developments in 
LIAMA research is the (Career Analysis 
Procedure which was first released last 
Fall. That is an organized system pro- 
cedure which provides a standard frame 
of reference for the selection of field 
management personnel as in planning 
future of the agent. It is still in an 
experimental stage. 

President of LIAMA is 
Hale, vice president for sales, 
Life of New York. Lewis W. Chap- 
man is director of company relations. 
Elizabeth C. Stevens, who has been with 
the organization since its founding in 
Pittsburgh, is secretary-treasurer.  S. 
Rains Wallace, Jr., is director of re- 
search. Frederic M. Peirce is director 
of institutional relations. 

With the new managing director, these 
are the administrative officers of the 
association: Burkett W. Huey, associate 
director of company relations; Howard 
H. Becker, administrative assistant; 
Constance M. Twichell and Joseph 
Weitz, associate directors of research: 
and John L. Lobingier, Jr., director of 
public relations. 


Stanton G. 
Mutual 


International Entertainment by Mr. and 
Mrs. Zimmerman 


Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman live in West 
Hartford at 70 Mohawk Drive, an ad- 
dress getting to be well known in life 
insurance circles world-wide. Reason for 
this situation is the fact that the Zim- 
mermans have become principal enter- 
tainers in the life insurance world. That 
distinction grew out of the fact that so 
many people from abroad come to Hart- 
ford to study the methods and operations 
of Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association with the idea of adopting 
some of those methods in their own 
country. One such group consisted of a 
delegation of French insurance company 
executives headed by ‘Georges Tattevin 
of Paris, president of several French 
insurance companies. There were two 
visits to Hartford headed by the French 
missions. Similarly, some top executives 
of Japanese insurance companies or Jap- 
anese insurance industry organizations, 
visited Hartford, accompanied by two 
Japanese interpreters. 

South American visitors have been 
numerous. Sometimes the .groups have 
remained in Hartford several days, thus 
being confronted by the social problem 
of what to do in Hartford at night. 
There is not much night social activity 
in the Connecticut metropolis, except in 
private homes. 

To make the Hartford visits more 
enjoyable the Zimmermans started in- 
viting the various groups to their Mo- 
hawk Drive residence for an evening 
of companionship, and some of these 
gatherings have been large, one of them 











numbering 70 persons. Helping Mrs. 
Zimmerman in the behind-the-scenes 
aspects of the entertainment is a good- 
natured and efficient Negro couple— 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Budd. Budd also 
acts as chauffeur, taking guests from the 
station or hotel to the residence and 


back, while Helen, his wife, is a fine 
cook. 
Mrs. Zimmerman’s Career 
Mrs. Zimmerman, who generally ac- 


companies her husband to the principal 
conventions he attends, was Opal Marie 
Smith, daughter of George Adrian Smith, 
publisher of the Chandler (Okla.) Trib- 
une and former president of the Okla- 
homa Publishers Association. After at- 
tending the University of Oklahoma she 
was given charge of division of Okla- 
homa’s State’s department of Geological 
Survey. Having considerable artistic and 
sartorial talent she became a designer of 
women’s wearing apparel and opened 

custom-made clothes establishment in 
Wichita, Kansas, which she called the 
Opal Marie Shop. She later designed for 
wholesale houses in New York City. It 
was in Wichita she met Mr. Zimmerman 
when, as secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, he was on 
a barn-storming speaking tour, visiting 


local associations of NALU. On his 
agenda was Wichita. 

Lynn Smith, general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual in Wichita, a _ close 


friend at Connecticut Mutual conven- 
tions of Mr. Zimmerman, suggested to 
his wife when he heard Mr. Zimmerman, 
then Chicago C. M. general agent, was 
coming that they stage a big party for 
him. Mrs. Smith decided it would not 
be complete without the attendance of 
the then current belle of Wichita, Opal 
Marie Smith. The fact that Mr. Zim- 
merman was a bachelor may have been 
an underlying motive in the invitation. 
Anyway, that’s where Opal Marie first 
met her future husband. 


Military Survivors Bill 
Endorsed by ALC, LIAA 


Major provisions in the military sur- 
vivors benefits bill now under considera- 
tion by the Senate — Committee 
have been commended and endorsed by 
the American Life Convention and Life 
Insurance Association of America. 

The two national life insurance com- 
pany organizations, with a combined 
membership of 252 companies represent 
ing approximately 98% of the legal re- 
serve life insurance in force in the 
United States, conveyed their endorse 
ment of the legislation in a communica- 
tion to Senator Harry F. Byrd, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committe 

Pointing out that the legislation pend 
ing before the Senate Committee con- 
tains principles substantially comparable 
with those in the House version of the 
bill, which the companies had previously 
endorsed, the life company organizations 
stated: 

“We favor the following principles 
which are embodied in this legislation 

1. Full contributory OAST coverage for 
military personnel, with immediate in 
sured status. 

2. Recognition of differences in service 
pay in computing dependency and _ in- 
demnity compensation. 

3. Standards of parental dependency 
for determining eligibility for depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation. 

4. Termination of Federal Employes’ 
Compensation Act benefits for reservists 
and placing their survivors on an equal 
basis with survivors of regular members 
of _the armed forces. 

Termination of the right to pur- 
dea government insurance upon term- 
ination of service except on impaired 
lives. 

6. Efforts toward 
integration of the 
survivor benefits. 

Referring to statements the two or 
eanizations previously presented to the 
House Select Committee on Survivor 
Benefits, the company organizations re 
iterated their stand favoring the legisla 
tion and set forth in more detail their 
reasons in support of the bill. 


simplification and 
over-all system of 
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Kalmbach to Head ALC 


Nominating Committee 


LELAND J. KALMBACH] 


American Life Convention has named a 
five-man nominating committee to make 
ALC 


and for each of the places open for clec 


nominations for president of the 


tion on the executive committee at the 
ALC annual meeting to be he'd in Octo 
ber at the Edgewater Beach Hote'. 
Leland J. Kalmbach, pres'dent, Ma 
Mutual, was named ch irmen 
Horace W. Brov ekg 


president, Occidental Life of Calif rni 


chusetts 


Other members are 


Cuardian 


James A MeLain, president, 

Life; R. B. Richardson, president. West- 
ern Life; and T. A. Sick, president. 
Security Mutual. 

The committee will meet during the 


summer to make one or more nomina 
tions for the office of president of the 
ALC and for each of feur openines on 
the executive committee. If the nominee 
for president is a member cf the execu 
tive committee, another nomination to 
that group may be required. 

Three of the members of the nomi 
nating committee have served as presi 
dent of the ALC. Mr. McLain in 1944 
Mr. Richardson in 1948, and Mr. Sick 
in 1953. The five-man committee was 
elected by mail ballot in accordance with 
the ALC constitution. 

All nominations submitted hv the com 
mittee may be supplemented from the 
floor at the time of the executive session 
of the annual meeting in October. 


Hancock’s New Oakland 
Agcy., Whiting, Gen. Agt. 


The opening of a general agency in 
Oakland, Calif., with Edwin ‘C. Whiting 
as general egent. has been ennounced 
hy John Hancock Mutual Life. The 
efice is at 1322 Webster Street in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

\ native of Seattle. Mr. Whiting at- 
tended Universitv of Woshineton. Re- 
cently he has been associated with the 
John Hancock Seattle Avenev 2° vers 
tant general agent. A civic leader, Mr. 
Whiting has ‘trken an active eet in 
*d schoo! orrd acti- 
vities. As first chairmen of the Wach- 
ington Ce for Educational Tele- 
vision. he helned brine edtreational 
television service to the Sezt‘l> area. 


Ny commits 


vrimitee 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 














Hancock Makes Promotions 
In Controller’s Department 


Hancock Mutual Lfe has an- 
four promotions in the con- 
Raymond S. Har- 


assistant, has 


John 
nounced 
troller’s department. 
rington, administrative 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
company, At the same time John A. 
Wh te, controller, was ap- 
pointed director of accounting and au- 
diting, and Arthur C. Johnson, chief ac- 
countant, and William A. Diman, ex- 


pense analyst, were appointed assistant 


associate 


controllers. 

Mr. Harrington joined the company in 
1917 as a member of the policy depart- 
He advanced through a number 
division 


ment. 
of supervisory positions to 
manager. In 1950 he was made a staff 
assistant in the controller’s department, 
and in 1954 was appointed administrative 
assistant in the agency accounting area. 
In that position he has been concerned 
with organizations and personnel mat- 
ters, policy owner correspondence, and 
special requests from the company’s 
agencies. 

Mr. White, in 


his new position as 








New York 38, N. Y. 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY 


Expanding business provides openings for a qualified Gen- 
eral Agent in the BOSTON and MASSACHUSETTS area. 


In addition to providing a wide variety of Life, Accident and 
Health, Loss of Time, Dread Disease including Cancer-Polio Protection, 
our representatives have the further advantage of cffering Group Life, 
A & S and Hospital Coverage. Hospitalization and Lifetime Disability 
are available on a Guaranteed Renewable basis. Such diversification 
enables a general agent to benefit by increased sales opportunities, to 
acquire a loyal clientele and to build up profitable vested renewals. 


Address Box 2427, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 








director of accounting and auditing, will 
be responsible for coordinating account- 
ing and auditing operations, in addition 
to special staff assignments. He joined 
the company in 1946 as a member of the 
auditor’s staff. In 1949, he was ap- 


pointed expense analyst and a year later 


was promoted to assistant controller. 
Since 1954 he has been associate con- 
troller. 











NOW IN OUR 


Doorway 
to 
Protection 





William Elliott, President 











Character of 
Individuals 


multiplied many times becomes the character 

of an organization. That of the Philadelphia Life 
Organization has been molded and refined by 

the experiences of half a century of service. It is the 
cornerstone of our plans for growth which 

necessarily includes the expansion of an outstanding agency 
group imbued with similar ideals and 

stirred by visions of the future. This Company 

combines AGE for dependability — 


YOUTH for urge and vision. 


Philadelphia i ife 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., Executive Vice-President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF 


FIFTIETH YEAR 








INSURANCE IN FORCE 























An Assistant Treasurer 


Of the John Hancock 


Alan F. Lydiard 
EARL S. EAVES 


Election of Earl S. Eaves as an assis 


tant treasurer of the John Hancoch 
has been announced by the companys 
board of directors. Mr. Eaves has bee: 


associated with the company’s finan 
department since 1928, except for fi 
years of service with the Army durin 
World War ITI. 

During the past several years 
has assumed increasing responsililitv 
the tellers-banking division, and_ sinc 
early this year has been serving as stat 
assistant. In his new position, he 
share responsibility for the over-all of 
eration of the tellers-banking divisio! 
and for the physical handling and cus 
tody of the John Hancock’s investmen 
securities. 

Mr. Eaves saw action 
Infantry Division of General Patton: 
Third Army and now is a_ lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Reserve. Amon 
his awards are the Purple Heart, Comb 
Infantry Badge and_ the 


Medal. 


with the 26t 





Name Boudinot Manager 

Don R. Boudinot has been appointe 
manager of the Los Angeles ofiice @ 
Northern Life, Seattle. He has_ beet 
associated with the Bruce E. Bare get 
eral agency of New England Liie, 
is a memebr of Life Agency super 
visors Association. 


——— 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAIn 4-7951-2-3 


od 
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Portland General Agent 
Named by John Hancock 


Alan F. Lydiard 
PERL A. KESSINGER 


Appointment of Per] A. Kessinger as 
general agent at Portland, Ore, 
been announced by R. Radcliffe Massey, 
John Hancock. Mr. 
Kessinger succeeds William E. Brug- 
man, who retires June 30, after 32 years 


has 


vice president of 


of service with the company. 
A native of Mr. 
joined John Hancock as an agent in the 
Seattle 1946. 
than a year later he was promoted to 
district manager, a_ position 
held September, 1955. 
At that time he joined the company’s 


Kansas Kessinger 
; 


district agency in Less 
assistant 


which he until 


home office as a field assistant on the 
staff of the general agency department 
at the home office. 

_ He is a graduate of Kansas State 
leachers College and served in the Ma- 
rine Corps in the Pacific Theater during 
World War II. 


Mr. Brugman, who will continue to be 


general agent emeritus, joined the John 
Hancock as an agent in Des Moines in 


1924. In 1928, he joined the sales re- 
search depariment at the company’s 
home office, and in 1931 was appointed 


Six years later 
at Portland. 


general agent in Omaha. 
he became general agent 


New Boston Claim Officers 
Roh rt A. Edwards, Monarch Life, 
vas elected president of the Boston Life 
& Accident Claim Association at its re- 
cent 29th annual meeting. Elected vice 
President is Harold S. Critchlow, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 


Ps officers elected were: secretary, 
Walt lr. May, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life; treasurer, George R. Bacon, H. C. 
Hawthorne & Co.,, Inc.; assistant treas- 
r ", Kalph Brown, Columbian National 
Phi Hiam T. Farrell, Aetna Casualty & 
ety Leon J. Warner, Continental 
Vasiaity, and James E. Sweeney, Hoop- 
red ftolmes Bureau were named to the 


ive committee. 


| Franklin’s Record Gain 
uring May new paid sales of Frank- 
1 Lite, Springfield, Tll., totaled $56,621,- 


C44 cena eid 4 =¢7 1 

OH, gain of 4.5% over the same month 
ast year, according to an announcement 
by Chas E. Becker, president. A net 


t $41,403,600 in outstanding insur- 
es recorded for the month. Nev 
Paid sales during the first five months 
1 1936 exceeded $258,000,000, a gain of 
546% over the same period last year. 





HIGHER INTEREST ASSUMPTION 


Berkshire Life Announcement Relative 
to Its Insured Pension Policy 
Series 
The Berkshire Life at its field conven- 
tion in Virginia Beach last week 
nounced that effective July 1 it would in- 
crease its interest 
insured pension policy series. 


an- 


assumption for its 
On Feb- 
ruary 1 this year the company went from 
2% to 2Y%% reserve basis on its regular 
lives policies. The announcement of last 
week completes the conversion of all of 


the Berkshire policies to the higher in- 
terest assumption. The net effect of this 
increase in interest assumption has been 
to lower the premium rates at all ages. 
The Berkshire announced at the same 
time that the new policy series will have 
increased cash values in the early years. 
Specimen premium rates on male lives 
for Berskshire policy providing 
$10 per monthly life income, 10 years 
certain, for $1,000 face amount, begin- 
ning at age 65. are as follo's: 
gat 25, $32.25; age 35, $47.37; age 45, 


forms 


N. D. Campbell Heads 


Canadian Actuaries 


The Canadian Association of Actuaries 
has elected N. D. Campbell of Crown 
Life as president succeeding E. A. 
Rieder of Mutual Life. J. B. Walker, 
Canada Life, was elected secretary and 
M. E. Comfort, London Life, treasurer. 
W. H. Aitken, Empire Life, W. J. Co- 
hagen, Prudential of America, and L. E. 
Coward of William Mercer Ltd., were 
elected to the council. 
















mission. 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


MAXIMUM 


TAKE HOME PAY 


EVERY EXPERIENCED life insurance man 
knows that even more important than the 
amount of new business you put in the mill 
is the amount that comes back to you—issued 
and ready for you to deliver and win a com- 


To Occidental field men this kind of under- 
writing means minimum wasted effort and 
maximum take home pay. To our applicants, 
it’s just one more proof of performance. 


“4 Star in the West...’*% 





That’s what makes this statistic from Occi- 
dental’s 1955 operations so significant: 


Our Home Office underwriters issued policies 
on 97.5% of the completed applications pre- 
sented to them in 1955! These ranged from 
one case involving $3,000,000 down to $1,000 


policies. 













**WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 











June 29, 1955 








State Mutual Names Two Agency Superintendents 


State Mutual Life of Worcester 


nounces promotions in its 


sion of John R. 


KDMUND M. RANDOLPH 


Robert T. Mable 
planning assistant 


of agencies. 
comes agency 


officer status, 


Mr. Fitzpatrick graduated from Dart- 
life in- 


He 


the 
1930. 


mouth College and entered 


Boston in 


surance business in 





ROBERT T. MABLE 
1946 as 
made as- 
He 


\rmy Air Corps veteran 


Mutual in 
1953 


superintendent of 


State 


and in 


joined 


agency 


supervisol Was 


sistant agencies. 


IS an overseas 


and a member ot the Worcester Life 
Underwriters Association, 

Mr. Randolph joined State Mutual 
last year as an assistant superintendent 


of agencies after ten years in the busi- 


ness as agent, supervisor, associate 
general agent and home office director 
of new organization, 


Mr. Mable became associated with 


the company in 1951 following several 
years of field and home office experience. 
He received his education at Triple 
Cities College and during World War II 


he was employed by the U. S. Govern- 


ment in the office of scientific research 


and development. 


an- 
Agency divi- 
Fitzpatrick, CLU, and 
kdmund M. Randolph to superintendent 


JOHN 





R. FITZPATRICK 








eate with broker: 


21 PARKHILL ROAD 








ATTENTIGN: Life Company Executives 


Our clients require during 1956-57 a total of $125 million dollars 
for mortgages, debentures and bond issues on American and Canadian 
Projects backed by gilt edge securities. For full information communi- 


A. G. 
Mortgages and 


DONN 
Industrial Loans 


TORONTO 10, CANADA 








American Bankers Names 
Morgan in Colorado Springs 


James G. Ranni, president, American 
Bankers Life, announces the appoint- 
ment of Lawrence Morgan as supervis- 
ing general agent at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Mr. Morgan has had ten years of 
successful experience in the life insur- 
ance business, having been a_ leading 
producer for two prominent companies 
prior to joining American Bankers Life. 
He holds the distinction of having pro- 
duced 132 sales in 120 calendar days, and 
has won numerous awards and citations 
for outstanding production. 








be- 
with 











LOW RATE 


$25,000 


Minimum 
WHOLE LIFE NON-PAR 


— A brand new version of our long famous 
Guaranteed Maximum Protection Plan which means — 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


@ more protection per dollar © 


—for all ages to 80 @ 


—whether standard e 
or substandard 


FOR YOU 
more sales and more income 
no reduction in commissions 


a real winner in highly 
competitive cases 


SAMPLE RATES PER $1000 











Age | 25 35 45 55 | 65 
orel $13.11 | $18.29 | $26.99 | $42.07 | $68.1 

















FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


BALTIMORE °¢ 


HARTFORD ° 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO ° 
HONOLULU ¢ 

¢ PITTSBURGH 
SEATTLE ° 


CINCINNATI °¢ 
LANSING ° 
¢ PORTLAND ° 


LOS 


SPOKANE ° 


CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS ° DETROIT 
ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * NEWARK 
SAGINAW ¢* SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Also licensed in Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Virginia, and West Virginia 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 


33-56 





Chief Executive Officer 
Of Union Labor Life 


Fabian Bachrach 
EDMUND P. TOBIN 


Edmund P. Tobin, president, Union 
Labor Life, was designated chief execu- 
tive officer at a meeting of the com- 
pany’s executive committee. He succeeds 
the late Matthew Woll in that capacity 

J. Albert Woll, general counsel of the 
AFL-CIO and a member of Union Labor 
Life board of directors, was elected to 
the executive committee. Elected to the 
board of directors were George A. Ca- 
nary, president, the Amalgamated Li- 
thographers of America; Edwin L 
Wheatley, president, International Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters; Wilfrid T 
Connell, president, International Photo- 
Engravers Union of North America. 

President Tobin joined Union Labor 
Life shortly following his graduation 
from Harvard College in 1925 and served 
his apprenticeship as a field agent until 
appointed to head the New York branch 
office in 1931. Four years later he was 
given the responsibility of overall agency 
and field supervision with the title ot 
vice president. : 

Elected executive vice president 1n 
1948 and a director of the company 1! 
1952, he succeeded Matthew Woll to the 
presidency in 1955, becoming the second 
president of the twenty-nine-year-old 
company. 

A resident of Rye, New York, Mr. 
Tobin has been active on many Ife 
insurance industry committees. 





Keeney, Sprague, Stewart 
Equit. Soc. Unit Managers 


Four new unit managers have been ap 
pointed by Equitable Society. The af 
pointees, their headquarters and Equtt- 
able agencies they represent, are Francis 
C. Keeney, Hempstead, N. Y. (W. Hal- 
sey Wood Agency, Hempstead) ; Russe! 
D. Sprague, Utica (Joseph H. Morrow, 
Syracuse); George R. Stewart, Newark, 
N. J. (George W. Holt, Newark), ane 
Wayne H. Timm, Detroit (C. L. Lund- 
gren, Detroit). 
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Travelers Makes Several Promotions 


Eleven promotions have been an- 
nounced in the home office of the 
Travelers. Three assistant superintend- 
ents have been appointed in the home 


office administration department, it has 
been annebiaih by Vice President Bart- 


lett T. Bent. They are Victor A. Win- 
terhalder, tabulating unit; William J. 
Supple, data processing unit, and J. 


Raymond McHugh, tabulating unit. 


Audrow Nash has been named _in- 
structor, training and sales promotion, 
casualty, fidelity, surety, fire and marine 


lines, it has been announced by Vice 
President Harold A. McKay. 

Promoted in the accident department 
were George N. Briggaman and John F. 
Reid to underwriters and Victor I. Sen- 
ger to an assistant underwriter. 

Four assistant underwriters were also 
appointed in the group department. 
They are Virginia E. Baker, Mabel T. 
Johnson, Mary W. Lusa, and Joan C. 


Stetson. 
Winterhalder, Supple, McHugh 


Mr. Winterhalder joined the Travelers 
in 1920 in the tabulating unit of the 
home office administration department 
and was promoted to production super- 
visor in 1924 and section supervisor in 
1947. In January of this year he was 
appointed administrative assistant in the 
tabulating unit. 

A native of Meriden, Conn., he was 
educated in the Meriden Schools. He 
served as an administrative assistant 
with the U. S. Army service forces in 
World War II in Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Supple became associated with 
the Travelers in 1928 in the stenographic 
department and was appointed produc- 
tion supervisor in the tabulating depart- 
ment in 1943. Two years later he was 
transferred to the planning division of 
that department and was named process- 
ing supervisor in the data processing 
unit in 1954, 

He is a member of the Wethersfield, 
Conn., Yacht Club, and U. S. Power 
Squadron. Mr. Supple is a veteran of 
more than three years’ service with the 
Navy during World War II and was 
separated from active duty as First Class 
Petty Officer. He is a native of Hart- 
tord and was educated in Hartford 
schools 

Mr. McHugh started his insurance 
career with the company in 1930 in the 
building department and was transferred 
to the tabulating department in 1935. He 
Was named production supervisor there 
in 1943 and went to the planning division 
of that department in 1952. He was pro- 
moted to procedure and production con- 
trol unit supervisor in 1954 and two 
years later was named administrative as- 
sistant 
A veteran of more than two years’ 
service with the Army in World War II, 
he attended Hartford High School and 
Morse Business College. 


He is a member of Deputy Grand 
Knight DeSota Council No. 6 of the 
Knights of Columbus and president of 
St. Ji hn’s Holy Name Society in Crom- 
well, Connecticut. 


Nash, Briggaman, Reid, Senger 
Mr. Nash has been with the Travelers 





‘ince April of 1951. He is a native of 
Milwa ee and was graduated from 
Port \Washington High School. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. During World 
War ll he served as a radio navigator 
with the Eighth Air Force in England. 
: Mr. Briggaman, a graduate of Hart- 
ag kh School, joined the Travelers 
, ‘71% as an assistant underwriter in 
the a ‘went department. 
Pe Reid became associated with the 
hk ‘ . in 1927 in the accident depart- 
ae id was promoted to an assistant 
ie ie in 1942. A graduate of Rock- 
nl 1 School, he is a veteran of 
ears’ service with the U. S. Army 


during 


World War II 
igi Senger started his insurance car- 
} die the company in 1953 in the life 
a lent and was transferred to the 
‘cident department in May of this year. 


He was graduated from Windsor High 
School and received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Connecticut, Class of 
’53. He is a veteran of two years’ service 
with the U. S. Army. 

Assistant Group Underwriters 

Miss Baker, a graduate of Pembroke 
College, Providence, R. I., joined the 
Travelers in 1950 as a reinsurance clerk 
in the group department and_ subse- 
quently was appointed underwriting as- 
sistant. 

A native of Westfield, Mass., she was 
graduated from Westfield High School. 

Mrs. Johnson became associated with 
the Travelers in 1952 as an underwriting 
assistant in the group department. 

She is a native of Deerfield, Mass., 
and was graduated from the University 
of Massachusetts where she received her 
B.A. degree and was a member of Chi 
Omega sorority. 

Mrs. Lusa joined the Travelers in 
1953 as an underwriting assistant in the 
group department. 

A native of Stafford Springs , she was 
graduated from the University of Con- 
necticut where she received her B.A. 
degree and was a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority. 

Miss Stetson became affiliated with 
the Travelers in 1951 as a clerk in the 
group department and subsequently was 
named underwriting assistant. A native 
of Hartford, Conn., she was graduated 
from East Hartford High School. 





First Colony Life Opens 
Richmond General Agency 


The newly organized First Colony 
Life, which recently launched its first 
general agency in its home offices in 
Lynchburg, has opened its second agency 
in Richmond. The office will be headed 
by Thomas H. Fellows, former general 
agent in Richmond for Penn Mutual, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Roy A. 
Foan, First Colony’s vice president and 
director of agencies. 

Thirty years old and with an impres- 
sive record in the insurance field, Mr. 
Fellows is typical of the young leader- 
ship upon which First Colony is depend- 
ing for a successful future. 

Born in Highland Park, Mich., Mr. 
Fellows received a degree in Business 
Administration from the University of 
Michigan in 1947 and after a few months 
in the commercial sales department of 
the Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., joined Penn Mutual in that city. 


Passes Two Billion Mark 

Richmond, Va.—The volume of life in- 
surance in force by the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia has passed the _ two- 
billion-dollar mark, Charles A. Taylor, 
president, announced. 








Harmelin Agency Course 

The 103rd class of the MHarmelin 
Agency of Columbian National Life to 
prepare brokers for the July 19 New 
York State life agent’s examination, will 
begin on July 2 

The course consists of five 
and is conducted at 50 Church Street, 
New York, which is air conditioned. In- 
struction will be given by David R. 
Harmelin and William Harmelin, both of 
whom served as LUTC moderators this 
year. 

A limited number of applicants will be 
accepted. Part time agents are eligible, 
and there is no charge for the instruc- 
tion. 


lectures 





MINNEAPOLIS ASSN. ELECTIONS 

Robert Harper of North American Life 
& Casualty Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected president of Minneapolis Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters. 
Other officers elected are James Smith, 
All-American Life & Casualty, first vice 
president; W. R. Wheeler, Monarch Life, 
second vice president, and Frank Mad- 
sen, Mutual of Omaha, secretary-treas- 
urer. 








AGLS oF LIFE 


...a basic training course 
geared for general lines men 











Continental Assurance long has worked with 
general lines men who, by adding life insurance, 
became full-lines producers. 


To them is due 80% credit 
for this unsurpassed 
record of growth. 











INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1955 : $3,727,726,470 
1954:  $3,126,756,214 


RECORD 1955 GAIN: 
—— ‘ 


December 31, 


December 31, 








$600,970,256 










December 31, 1945 
in force $539,436, 117 





Now, as a contribution to the life insurance ad- 
vancement of general lines men, the Company offers Facts of Life. 
This is a fast-moving basic training course, designed to impart a 
practical working knowledge of the line...and a foundation for 
building profitable know-how. It opens the door to the most rapidly 
expanding of all insurance markets. 

Practical training is just another reason why Continental is 
the No. | life company for full-lines men. You are invited to ask 
for the full story. 


Continental 


Your Kind of a Life Insurance Company 
310 South a Avenue « Chicago 44, Illinois 





CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Vept. 313, Eastern Department 
76 William Strect, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me 
“PACKAGE FOR PRODUCERS” 
describing 
“EACTS OF LIFE” ~ | 








and your new ADDRESS | 
Lifetime Security Benefit , | 
Compensation plan CITY ZONE__STATE 





‘ehniieseaaiacaenioisinaiaienamasiatel 
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Columbus Mutual Adds 
Eight New Directors 


SEVERAL FROM OHIO STATE LIFE 


Frederick E. Jones, President of Both 
Companies, Announces Integra- 
tion of Boards 


At a speciak stockholders’ meeting held 
in the home office of the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life in Columbus, Ohio, on June 18, 
eight new directors were elected to the 
Frederick 
are: Frank 
L. Barnes, Columbus Mutual’s first vice 


board, it was announced by 


E. Jones, president. They 
president; Charles F. Bruny, president 
of the First National Bank of Jackson, 
Ohio; Frank A. Burgess, treasurer of 
the Buckeye Union Casualty Co.; Ly- 
man Case, president of W. Lyman Case 
& Co., Columbus real estate brokers; 
Ben F. Hadley, CLU, Columbus Mutual’s 
vice president and = superintendent of 
agents; I. Malcolm McCampbell, vice 
president and actuary of the Ohio State 
Life; Donald C. Power, president of 
General Telephone Corp. of New York, 
and partner in the Columbus law firm 
of Power, Griffith & Jones; and Jay 
Shaw, Sr., president of the Shaw-Barton 
Co., rememberance advertising pro- 
ducers, of Coshocton, Ohio. 


F. E. Jones Heads Both Companies 


Continuing members of Columbus Mu- 
tual’s board of directors are: Donald J. 
Hoskins, vice president and counsel; 


sarnitz G. Ball, vice president and 
treasurer; Carl Mitcheltree, immediate 
past president; and Frederick FE. Jones, 


president of both Columbus Mutual and 
Ohio State Life. 

sarnes, Burgess, Jones and McCamp- 
bell are also directors of the Ohio State 
Life whose home office is also located in 
Columbus 

For the first five months of 1956, Co- 
lumbus Mutual has shattered all pre- 
vious production records. Life insurance 
in force has risen $13,788,777 since De- 
cember 31, 1955, to a total of $428,153,942 


as of May 3l. At the end of the first 
quarter this year, total assets rose to 
$120,713,495. 

Currently in a June sales contest in 


honor of President Frederick E. Jones, 
Columbus Mutual field associates have 
already produced well over a half mil- 
lion dollars more business than during 
the corresponding period in June, 1955. 

The company operates in 19 states— 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia— 
and the District of Columbia. 


Franklin Life Names 
Marshall in Colorado 


John W. W. Marshall has been named 
regional manager in Colorado for Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield, Il. He will maintain 
headquarters in Denver. 

For the past ten years Marshall has 
been associated with The Prudential in 
Wyoming and Colorado, having served as 
Wyoming manager in the Ordinary de- 
partment, and for the last three and a 
half years as brokerage manager for the 
Mountain States district at Denver. He 
is past president of the Cheyenne Area 
Underwriters Association, and past state 
president of the Wyoming Life Under- 
writers Association, 

In his new position with the Franklin, 
Marshall will direct an expansion pro- 
gram for the Franklin throughout the 
State. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Assistant Medical Director 





DR. VAUGHN P. 


SIMMONS 


Vaughn P 


appointed an 


Simmons, M.D., has been 
officer of Northwestern 
Mutual Life Company, with the title of 
assistant medical director, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. G. F. Tegtmeyer, medi- 
cal director 

Dr. Simmons has been associated with 
Marquette University Medical School in 
Milwaukee for the years. At 
Marquette he had instructed in both 
physiology and pharmacology, and since 
1953 has held the title of assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacology. He received his 
medical degree at University of Chicago 
in 1949. After two years of post-gradu- 
ate work in anatomy at Chicago, he 
interned at the Milwaukee ‘County Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


past six 


—_— 








——— 
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JUNIOR KEY MAN INSURANCE— 


The Hottest Thing in Business Life Insurance! 


Get on the band wagon NOW and get your share of 
this lucrative business. All you need to do is to 
phone or write for illustrations. Our office will help 
you close your sales—if you so desire. 


PeTer B. FLEMING AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
Phone: Digby 4-7797 


‘Nothing Better in Life Insurance” 








Ernest M. Barber, Sr., Dead 


Ernest M. Sr, or 
town, Tenn., who retired two years ago 


3arber, German- 
as one of Equitable Society’s most out- 
managers, died re- 
of 66. With Equitable 
for 42 years, he spent 19 of them man- 


standing agency 


cently at the age 


aging the Society’s Memphis agency. 
His son, Ernest M., Jr., is a unit mana- 
ger in Roanoke, Va., for the Society’s 


Richmond agency. Mr. Barber, Sr., is 


also survived by his wife, Mrs. Agnes 


Fishel Barber; two daughters, Miss 
Betty Barber of Baltimore, and Mrs. 


Edward W. Cook of Germantown; four 
sisters, Mrs. Warren Merrey of Atlanta, 
Mrs. George Ogburn of Cincinnati, and 
Mrs. Byrdie B. Gressett and Mrs. C. J. 
Parker, both of Meridian, Miss.; a 
brother, E. A. Barber of Bowling Green, 
Ky., and six grandchildren. 
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U.tico LEADS THE Way 


If you are a capable and conscientious producer we 


have a message for you! 


General Agency opportunities with The Union Labor 


Life Insurance Company are now available in many of 


our key industrial cities. 


The many successful insurance salesmen now holding 


aided by cur Company's knowledge of the trade union 


movement and our particular opportunities in the trade 


union insurance market. 


Definite ULLICO leads are the means through which 


an ambitious, alert agent with a record of sound produc- 


tion and service can develop a career both satisfying 


We invite your inquiry. 











a ULLICO General Agency contract, are especially 
and profitable. 
200 East 70th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
fe 


Agency Manager 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


Prudential Investment Head 
In Western Home Office 


PROCTOR H. BARNETT 


Proctor H. Barnett has been appointed 
executive general manager of invest- 
ments for the Prudential in the Western 
Was an- 
nounced this week by Volk, 
vice president in charge of western op- 
Succeeding Hugh Abernethy 
who has been named second vice presi- 
dent in the company’s South Central 
home office, Texas, Barnett will be i 
charge of all investments in the II 
western states and Hawaii. 

Joining the Prudential in 1933 as 
mortgage loan inspector in Birmingham, 
Ala., 
mortgage 


home office, Los Angeles, it 


Harry j. 


erations. 


3arnett advanced in two years te 
appraiser. In 1937 he 
transferred to the Dallas, mortgage loat 
office, and in 1938 was appointed assist: 
ant manager there. 
During World War II, 
granted a leave of absence and served 
with the U. S. Air Force, Upon his 
honorable discharge as colonel, he was 


loan 


3arneit was 


supervisor in the 
Newark home office. Following a series 
of promotions, he was named executive 
director of city loans in 1953. 


appointed assistant 


ed 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 











Telephone HAnover 2-5840 
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For Great-West Life 


W. L. BENSON 


William L. Benson, presently Group 
supervisor for Manitoba and northwest- 
ern Ontario, has been appointed Group 
superintendent at the head office of 
Great-West Life in Winnipeg. The ap- 
pointment, announced by D. E. Kil- 
gour, general manager, becomes effective 
July 1. 

In his new position, Mr. Benson will 
assist Stefan Hansen, director of Group 
insurance for the company, in coordinat- 
ing Group insurance sales activities and 
Group policyholder relations. He will 
maintain close contact with the com- 
pany’s Group sales and service organiza- 
tion throughout Canada and the United 
States. 

C. W. Miller, a Winnipegger, cur- 
rently serving as Group supervisor at 
Vancouver, will succeed Mr. Benson in 
this territory. At the same time, Kevin 
Kavanagh, Group representative in 


Winnipeg, has been promoted to as- 
sistant Group supervisor. 





John Hancock Announces 


Premium Rate Reduction 
The John Hancock announces a re- 
duction in premium rates on Ordinary 
Preferred risk whole life and Term in- 
surance policies (including employe in- 
surance policies) issued on and after 
July 1. Coincident with the reduction in 
Dremium rates, new dividend scales have 
been established for policies issued with 
such rates. These revisions are designed 
to bring about a general lowering of net 
costs on such policies. 





California Dept. to Study 
And Simplify Procedures 


aa Angeles—Insurance Commissioner 
Britton McConnell has called a con- 
rence of the heads of the different 
‘visions of the Insurance Department 
= conor Pines, Calif., during the last 
di of June, for the purpose of co- 
inating the affairs of the Department, 
ith a view of simplifying activities of 
the Department. i 

Heads of the different divisions of the 
eta Ml te present papers outlin- 
itigiens « ostivities and problems of the 
re a a papers will be discussed ; 
} taegae will be asked and opinions 
 . t is understood that the result 
: oneal dace will be compilation of 
bead tual that will facilitate conduct of 

‘mess within the department and thus 


De of benefit to both : 
the public, the industry and 


Southland Promotions 


Southland Life, Dallas, has made two 
promotions in its agency organization 
as another move in the company’s ex- 
pansion program. This announcement 
was made by Kenneth B. Skinner, CLU, 
vice president and agency director. 
James S. Harmon, formerly assistant 
manager of the Austin agency, has been 
named manager of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
agency. Henry J. Smith, formerly home 
office field assistant, has been made as- 


sistant manager of the Austin agency. 
He will assist Raymond C. Brumley, 
Austin agency manager. 

Mr. Harmon joined Southland Life 
in 195Z as agent at Henderson, Texas; 
became a home office field assistant in 
1954; and was promoted to assistant 
manager of the Austin agency in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Smith joined Southland in 1954, 
as agent at Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
was named a home office field assistant 
September 1, 1955. 
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More than $1,000,000.000.00 Life Insurance in force .. June, 1956 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


reached its First Billion 


in just 28 years ...so we'll be posting 
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Here's the Record! 1928 
1938 
LIFE 
1948 
INSURANCE 
1955 
IN FORCE 









NOW MORE THAN $1,000,000,000.00 



































- « + §$ 1,005,000.00 
. « « §$ 30,101,508.00 
. « « $136,402,364.00 
. « «+ $916,290,534.00 
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SERVING THIRTY-ONE STATES AND THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 






















New Chairman Medical 
Sec. ALC.; Other Officers 


DR. ARTHUR E. PARKS 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—The 
Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention elected Dr. Arthur E. Parks, 
medical director of the Canada Life As- 
surance Co., Toronto, the new chairman 
of the group at the 44th annual meeting 
held at the Greenbrier, June 18-20. He 
succeeds Dr. Norman B. Cole, secretary 
the 


presided 


and medical director of Jaltimore 
Life, Baltimore, at the 
meeting and whose term ended June 20. 

Other officers elected Vice 
Chairman Dr. John E. Boland, medical 
director, Country Life, Chicago, IIl.; re- 
elected Secretary, Dr, J. R. B. Hutchin- 
son, vice president and medical director, 
Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D.(C.; 
Member of the Board of Managers Dr. 
J. Travenick, Jr., medical director, Occi- 
dental Life of California, Los Angeles. 
The chairman is Dr. 
James H. Ready, medical director, Gen 
eral American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 


who 


were: 


new program 


Born in Toronto, Dr. Parks was edu 
cated at Upner Toronto College, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, where he took the 
B.A. and M.D. degrees. From 1936 to 
1942, he was a consulting physician in 
Toronto and from 1939 to 1942 he served 
as a Demonstrator in Medicine at the 
University of Toronto. 

Dr. Parks served in the Royal Cana- 
dian Army Medical Corns from 1942 to 
1946. He was officer in charge and medi- 
cal specialist at Canadian General Hos- 
pitals 13, 7 and 1 overseas. When he was 
discharged in March of 1946, he had 
attained the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

After leaving the army, Dr. Parks 
joined the Canada Life as assistant medi- 
cal director in 1946 and in 1951 became 
medical director of the companv. Dr. 
Parks is a member of the Royal College 
of Physicians (London) and a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians (Can- 
ada). 





Franklin Names Salah Craig 


Manager in East Texas 

Salah Craig, Henderson, Texas, has 
been appointed regional manager in East 
Texas for Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
Craig has been active in the life in 
surance business since 1936 with the 
Jefferson Standard Life. He consistently 
was among that company’s national lead 
ers and last year produced over a million 
of business. He is a past president of 


Henderson Junior Chamber of Com 
merce and the Rotary Club.. With the 
Franklin, Craig will direct an intensive 
agency expansion program in East 
Texas, 
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Dr. Miller Medical Director 
Nat'l L.& A.; Dr. Byrd Retires 


Dr. B. F. Byrd has retired as medical 
director of National Life and Accident, 


DR. B. F. BYRD 

Nashville, after 37 years of service with 
that company’s medical department staff. 
He has been succeeded by Dr. Lloyd 
C, Miller who has been associate medi- 





DR. LLOYD C. MILLER 
cal director since 1941. Dr. Garth E. 
Fort, formerly assistant medical direc- 
tor, is now associate. 


Dr. Byrd attended Mississippi College 
and = Vanderbilt University Medical 





DR. GARTH E. FORT 


School where he graduated in 1916. After 
having been engaged in private practice 


Union Casualty & Life Sold 

New owners of Union Casualty & Life 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., are Osterman 
& Hutner, New York Stock Exchange 
house at 120 Broadway, N. Y. They have 
purchased controlling interest in the 
company from Beneficial ‘Standard Life 
of Los Angeles. Announcement will be 
made soon of a change of name for the 
company. 

Herbert Hutner, a partner of Oster- 
man & Hutner, is the new president of 
Union C. & L., succeeding Joseph 
Schwartz who is returning in a few 
months to his post as Beneficial Stand- 
ard vice president. Mr. Hutner has 
served on the board since last fall when 
the Los Angeles company acquired con- 
trol. 





William B. Parsons Dead 

William B. Parsons, a retired vice 
president of Equitable Society, died sud- 
denly June 16. With the company 54 
years he was a graduate of Princeton 
University and Columbia University Law 
School. Mr. Parsons joined Equitable in 
1899 as assistant to the mortuary regis- 
trar and, for a number of years, was 
chief of the claims division. In 1912 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the company’s bureau of insurance 
and in 1918 became its superintendent ; 
became second vice president in 1930, 
and was advanced to vice president and 
placed in charge of the newly-created 
department of policy claims in 1936. Al- 
though retiring in 1944 he remained with 
Equitable in an advisory capacity as a 
member of its committee on_ policy 
claims until 1953. He is survived by his 
wife, Jean, and a sister, Mrs. Isabella 
P. Bush. 





Union Bankers Expanding 

Union Bankers of Dallas is now li- 
censed to do business in half the states 
of the Union with the receiving of a 
license recently for Towa. In announcing 
the licensing of the company in state 
No. 24, Executive Vice President J. H. 
Perry mentioned that only a few days 
earlier Union Bankers received its li- 
cense in Colorado. 





in Nashville, Dr. Byrd joined National 
Life as assistant medical director in 1919. 
He was advanced to medical director in 
1940 following the death of the late Dr. 


R. E. Fort, one of the company’s foun- 
ders. Dr. Byrd served as secretary of 
Medical Section of the American Life 


Convention for five years and was chair- 
man of that group in 1951-52. He has 
also been active in the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors, and 
in a number of medical associations and 
societies, 

Dr. Miller went to Nashville and Na- 
tional Life in 1941 from St. Louis where 
he had been engaged in private practice 
since 1925 and where he served also as 
Associate Medical Director of General 
American Life Insurance Co. He was 
named Associate Medical Director of Na- 
tional Life in 1941. A native of St. 
Joseph, Mo., Dr. Miller graduated at 
University of Missouri and at Washing- 
ton University Medical School. His in- 
ternship was served in the Jewish and 
Barnes Hospitals, both of St. Louis, and 
he was a member of the clinical staffs of 
both institutions. 

Dr. Fort was born in Nashville where 
he got his early education after which he 
graduated at Virginia Military Institute 
and at Vanderbilt Medical School, class 
of 1939. He served his internship in 
General Hospital, Rochester, N, Y. and 
joined National Life in 1940. The fol- 
lowing year, Dr. Fort was made assistant 
medical director. 

Early in 1942, Dr. Fort went into 
service with the Vanderbilt Medical 
Unit, the 300th General Hospital, and 
spent more than three years in North 
Africa and Italy, attaining the rank of 
major by the time of his discharge in 


1945. 


Heads Pacific Mutual’s 
Agency Organization 





WALKER 


RALPH J. 


Ralph J. Walker, vice president of 
Pacific Mutual Life since 1949 
charge of its Group insurance depart- 
ment since 1948, has been named to head 


and in 


the company’s entire agency organiza- 
tion. In addition to his new duties which 
make him Pacific Mutual’s top 
executive, Mr. Walker will continue to 
control 


sales 
policy decisions in the ‘Group 
department. 

Mr. Walker began his insurance career 
in the department of Aetna 
Life upon his graduation 
from University of Florida as a mathe- 
matics major in 1934. He transferred to 
that company’s Group insurance depart- 
ment in 1936, 
actuary of Aetna at the time he entered 
Pacific Mutual in 1948. As head of 
Pacific Mutual’s Group insurance depart- 
ment he has brought the company’s 
Group insurance from $40 million to a 
total of more than $972 million in just 
eight years. He is a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 


actuarial 
immediately 


and was an_ associate 





Old Line Life Holds 
Leaders Club Meeting 


Agents of Old Line Life with home 
offices in Milwaukee, gathered at the 
Northernaire resort, Three Lakes, for a 
business conference from June 24 to 27. 
Top producers were inducted into the 
company Star Leaders Club with N. D. 
Hempe, CLU, G. J. Hulka and J. E. 
Clifford, CLU, installed as president, 
first vice president and second vice 
president. 

Lee N. Parker, Chicago, administrative 
vice president of American Life Con- 
vention, was the guest speaker at the 
closing session. Home office personnel 
appearing on the business programs 
were J. H. Daggett, chairman of the 
board; Mearl F. Ryan, president; For- 
rest D. Guynn, vice president; Warren 
J. Moore, executive vice president; E. 
W. Beresford, assistant secretary; For- 
est Talbot, superintendent of agencies 
and James Henderson, supervisor of 
sales training. 

A number of 
activities 
gram. 


and recreational 
the four-day pro- 


social 
completed 





Beneficial’s Idaho Offices 


Beneficial Standard Life has reestab- 
lished offices in Idaho, it was announced 
by Beneficial Vice President Martin 
Topper, of Los Angeles. Ira T. McAtee, 
who was an assistant manager and gen- 
eral agent for the company in Oregon, 
has been named manager of the Idaho 
area. Offices are located in Boise. 


C. F. King’s New Post 


Cleo F. King has been appointed ge, 
eral manager of the Poughkeeps, 
branch of the New York Life. 

Mr. King, formerly manager of 4, 
company’s Vermont branch in Burlip 
ton, joined New York Life in 194, 
an agent with the Maine branch 
Portland, where the following year } 
was named assistant manager. He y- 
appointed manager of the  weste; 
Massachusetts branch in Springfield : 
1950 and in 1951 was named manager; 
Burl:nzton 





Your Mutual 
Benefit Life 


Man says: 
aN Y 


insurance 
plans are 
always 
one part 
company— 
two parts 
agent.” 


No matter how good the policy is— 
it’s up to the agent to fit it to each 
client’s needs. That’s why Mutual 
Benefit Life places so much emphas 
on agents’ training. And why met 
like Kenneth L. Coltman of the 
Davenport,lowa 
Agency find suc- 
cess so quickly. 
Mutual Benefit 
Life men give 
“custom-made” 
service, at “ready- 
to-wear” prices. 
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Jerry Saltsberg & Associates 


LAA President Al Richardson, vice president of Life of Georgia, visits with Dick 
Boulton (left) of Phoenix Mutual, Director of LAA’s Sales Promotion Workshop and 
Warren Reuber (right) of Connecticut Mutual, Director of the Editorial Workshop. 


Al Richardson, vice president of Life 
of Georgia and current president of Life 
Advertisers Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the closing luncheon 
on Friday, June 15, which climaxed the 
Editorial and Sales Promotion Work- 
shops conducted by LAA at New York’s 
Belmont-Plaza Hotel during the week 
of June 10. 

In making what he termed the “com- 
Mr. Richardson 
emphasized the importance of the work 


mencement address,” 
being done for their companies by the 
participants, and outlined the opportuni- 
ties available to them in their chosen 
field. 

The Sales Promotion Workshop, under 
the leadership of Dick Boulton, director 
of sales promotion for Phoenix Mutual, 
covered a wide variety of topics includ- 
ing the operation of a Sales Promotion 
Department, creative thinking, the selec- 
tion of ideas, visualization, copy writing 
and direct mail. The focal point of the 
week was a project—the preparation of 
advertising and promotion material on a 
new mortgage policy—on which the stu- 
dents worked in groups. 

The Editorial Workshop, directed by 
Warren Reuber, advertising assistant of 
Connecticut Mutual, covered every phase 
of the preparation of house organs—both 





field and home office—from the prepara- 
tion a publication blueprint to pre- 
paring manuscripts and layouts for the 
printer Highlight of the week was a 
four-hour session in which faculty mem- 
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bers held individual conferences with the 
students on every phase of their own 
company publications, 

Several outside speakers were featured 
at a joint session on Tuesday, including 
Harry Tankoos of 
Company; Allen Hurlburt of Look Mag- 


3etter Impressions 
azine; Ray Mackland of Life Magazine 
and Tom Benham of Opinion Research 
Corporation. John BBDO, 
discussed copywriting at the Sales Pro- 
motion Workshop. 

LAA veterans both 
Workshops were Charles Corcoran, sec- 
ond vice president of Equitable Society, 


Caples, of 


who addressed 


who opened the week with a discussion 
of the Workshop program and the im- 
portance of sales promotion as a “major 
arm of life insurance marketing’; and 
Al Thiemann, second vice president of 
New York Life, who outlined several 
steps for working with top management. 

Other LAA members who served on 
the Workshop faculties were: Alan Beck, 
New England Life; Jack Buckley, Guar- 
dian Life; Paul Duling, Postal Life; 
Mary Flanagan, Mutual Benefit; Seneca 
Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Leighton Harris, New England Life; 
3111 Heimburg, New York Life; Herb 
Kramer, Travelers; Alice Lownes, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Bill Reimer, Provident 
Mutual; Dick Seibert, Equitable; Paul 
Troth, New York Life. 

The Workshops were planned by 
LAA’s Educational Committee, chair- 
manned ‘by Bill Heimburg, New York 
Life. Paul Duling of Postal Life served 
as business manager for both sessions, 
and John A. Buckley Jr. of Guardian 
Life as promotion director. 


M. L. CAMPS, 





Elmo Walker Suddenly 
Passes Away at 57 


UNION LIFE, LITTLE ROCK, HEAD 
President Since 1945, He was a Founder 
and Chief Executive Officer 
At Age 21 


Elmo Walker, president of Union Life 
of Little Rock, Ark., passed away fol- 
lowing a brief illness in a Little Rock 
hospital, on June 23. Mr. Walker was 
fiftv-seven years of age. 

Well known in life insurance circles, 
Mr. Walker was a descendant of a 
pioneer Arkansas banking family. Born 
in Rogers, Ark., December 19, 1898, he 
was the son of the late J. Wythe and 
Lena Williams Walker. 

Mr. Walker was one of the founders 
of the Union Life Insurance Company 
with his father and J. E. Felker of 
Rogers, in 1920. He was named secre- 
tary and chief executive officer of the 
company at age 21 and served in that 
capacity until 1945. Since 1945, he had 
been president. 


Active in ALC 


Past regional vice president of Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Mr. Walker was 
a director and member of the executive 
committee of Union National Bank of 
Little Rock, Arkansas’ largest bank. He 
was also a director of Standard Securi- 
ties Co. of Little Rock and the Bates- 
ville White Lime Co. He was a past 
director of Arkansas Association for the 
Crippled, Inc. 

Mr. Walker had seen the company 
grow from the first policy sold to the 
attainment of over $100,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force in ‘March of this year. 
At that time, Mr. Walker was honored 
with a special dinner in his honor at the 
Little Rock Country Club. He was pre- 
sented with a life size portrait of him- 
self. 

A Mason and Shriner, Mr. Walker 
was a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Active in civic affairs. he served 


as state chairmen of the Easter Seal 
Drive in 1949. He was a member of 
Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, 


Little Rock Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Little Rock Countrv Club, River- 
dale Country Club, and The Little Rock 
Club. 

He is survived bv his wife, Gertrude 
Gillette Walker, and two sons, J. Wythe 
Walker, executive vice president of the 
company, and Robert Gillette Walker, 
and three grandchildren. Barbara Wythe, 
J. Wythe, Jr.. and Harvey Bradley 
Walker, all of Little Rock. 


Rosenbaum Anpvointment 


The Morris Rosenbaum agency of 
Bavonne, N. J., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the United States Life. 
Mr. Rosenbaum entered insurance field 
in 1930, since which time he has been 
operating an insurance agency. In addi- 
tion to his insurance interests Mr. 
Rosenbaum was associated with the 


New Jersey division of Motor Vehicles 
for 15 years and from 1935 to 1949 was 
president as well of a hardware and 
appliance business. 

Born in Bayonne, Mr. Rosenbaum was 


in the U. S. Coast Guard reserve from 
1942 to 1946. He is commodore of the 
Atlas Yacht Club, Bayonne, and is a 


Shrirer; a past chancellor commander of 
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Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 








WANTED 
CREDIT LIFE EXECUTIVE 


New England life company, with con- 
servative yet aggressive management, 
has an opening for a thoroughly expe- 
rienced executive with a substantial 
record of accomplishment in the credit 
life field. The man selected will be 
given the responsibility of heading up 
and developing this division of our 
business. Especially attractive finan- 
cial arrangement will be available to 
the man selected. 

Write fully and in confidence. Box 
2424, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 
Nassau St., New York 38. 











Standard of Portland 
Marks 50th Anniversary 





Portland, Ore—Standard Insurance 
Co. last week celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary, with a special Leaders Club 


convention at the company’s home office 
in Portland. There were some 180 from 
Oregon, Washington, California, Utah 
and Hawaii in attendance. Standard 
was the first life insurance company or- 
ganized in the Pacific Northwest, when 
the company was mutualized in 1929 it 
was believed to be the first mutual life 
insurance company west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The program was under the supervi- 
sion of Edwin A. Phillips, vice president 
and superintendent of agencies. Others 
taking part were W. P. Stalnaker, presi- 
dent; G. E. Cannon, executive vice presi- 
dent and other members of the home 
office staff, with officials of the state 
headed by Governor Elmo Smith, City 
Commissioner Wm. A. Bowes, Robert 
B. Taylor, Oregon Insurance Commis- 
sioner; Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
Institute of Life Insurance; H. D. 
Welsh, public relations consultant Crown 
Zellerbach; H. G. (Bud) Horn, Business 
Mens Assurance and Arthur Potwin, in- 
surance broker. 

Among the award winners, selling 
$1,000,000 of insurance were Glen Fa- 
brick, Medford, and Edith Baker, Med 
ford; R. Glen Williams and Donald B. 
Ragan, Portland; James C. Lawhon, 
Hood River, and James Kays, Eugene, 
Ore. 
the Knights of Pythias and a past presi- 
dent of the Bayonne Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, 
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Variable Annuity Hearing Attracts 


Insurance and Financial Leaders 


Carrol M. Shanks Main Spokesman for Passage of New Jersey 
Bills; Frederic W. Ecker Leads Opposition; New York 
Stock Exchange President G. K. Funston Testifies 


Top insurance executives and financial 
leaders joined forces in support of their 
views in the New Jersey Assembly 
Chamber, Trenton, last Friday, at a hear- 
ing on the three variable annuity bills 
before the Senate Business Affairs Com- 
mittee. Carrol M. Shanks, president, 
The Prudentiaal, headed the delegation 
approving legislation that would make 
possible the sale of Variable Annuities 
by life insurance companies. Mr. Shanks 
was supported by J. Edward Day, asso- 
ciate counsel, The Prudential; Louis W. 
Dawson, president, Mutual Life of New 
York; Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Bankers National Life; and George E. 
Johnson, who has served as_ general 
counsel of the College Retirement Equi- 
ties Fund, and as president of the 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. 
Support of the program was also evi- 
denced by letters or statements from 
more than a dozen others. 

Main spokesmen against the proposals 
were Frederic W. Ecker, president, 
Metropolitan Life; Claude L. Benner. 
president, Continental American; G. 
Keith Funston, president, New York 
Stock Exchange; and Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, president, American Stock Ex- 
change. 

Proponents held that Variable Annui- 
ties constitute a sound, realistic ap- 
proach toward preserving the purchasing 
power of retirement dollars, while oppon- 
ents viewed the purchase of Variable 
Annuities as nothing more or less than 
an investment in a common stock pool, 


with no guarantee that is inherent in a 
true annuity. 
MR. SHANKS said that Prudential‘s 


Annuity stems from 
persons now re- 
Group pension 
that seemed 
vears ago,” 


advocacy of Variable 
the dilemma of many 
tired on individual or 
plans. “Annuity incomes 
adequate when purchased 
Mr. Shanks said, “today often fail to 
meet the buyer’s needs, primarily be- 
cause of the impact of inflation. 


Believes in Need 
“Prudential believes in the continued 
need for fixed dollar annuities and in- 
surance policies and will go on stressing 


them, because nothing else can give 
such solid protection against loss of in- 
come. But we also believe in the need 


for Variable Annuities—annuities which 
provide a life income not of a fixed num- 
ber of dollars but of variabie amounts 
keyed to an underlying common stock 
investment portfolio.” 

Mr. Shanks said that Prudential pro- 
poses to offer variable annuities to sup- 
plement fixed dollar annuities or other 
sources of fixed amount retirement 
income. “Historical studies,” he said, 
“indicate that this type of combined plan 
would have provided a fairly constant 
amount of purchasing power. We are 
convinced that the proposal offers the 
best chance of meeting the problem pre- 
sented by the impact of cost of living 
changes on long-term retirement plans. 
No one has been able to suggest a better 
answer to the problem.” 

Mr. Shanks said that Prudential feels 
that there is no justification for treating 
variable annuities as “securities” sub- 
ject to Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission jurisdiction, but even if it 
should be held by the courts that varia- 
ble annuities, as Prudential plans to 
issue them, are subject to SEC jurisdic- 
tion, “it would not alter our plans to 
go ahead. We would then comply with 


SEC requirements just as we now com- 
ply with all laws to which we are sub- 
ject. 


No Unfair Tax Advantage 


“There is no unfair regulatory advan- 


tage and no unfair tax advantage here. 
As a matter of fact, we are satisfied that 
after variable annuities are being issued 
generally the mutual fund salesmen will 
be claiming that their product offers a 
tax advantage just as they are already 
doing with the shares of the so- called 
‘Canadian domiciled’ mutual funds that 


are pace sold in this country. There 
isn’t any tax loophole here. Far from it. 
3ut even if there were, experience 


proves that Congress and the Treasury 
have been alert to plug up loopholes. 
Arguments about Federal taxes and Fed- 
eral securities laws have no place here. 
The participation of Federal agencies 
has not been necessary to see that in- 
surance companies bac ked up their pres- 
ent policies and annuities contracts by 
investing on a sound ake Far-reaching 
state regulation has done its job ad- 
mirably. The right to make common 
stock investments is not the special pre- 
rogative of any limited group of enter- 
prises.” 
Would Be Detrimental 


MR. ECKER feels that th issuance of 
variable annuities by life insurance com- 
panies would be detrimental to the whole 
life insurance industry and the people 
that it serves. “Variable annuities,” he 
said, “are not true annuities, which are 
contracts under which the insurance 
company guarantees that when annuity 
payments begin the annuitant will re- 
ceive a specified amount of money, no 
matter whether the economy is booming 
or in the depths of a depression.” 

The so-called variable annuity, Mr. 
Ecker said, bears only a superficial re- 
semblance to the true annuity because 
the issuing company makes no commit- 
ment as to any dollar amount that will 
be paid to the annuité int, promising only 
that he will receive a periodic income 
based upon his pro-rata share of the 
accumulated income and the then mar- 
ket value of this common stock fund. 

“In the last analysis,” he said, “the 
purchase of a variable annuity is noth- 
ing more or less than an investment in 
a common stock pool, completely ignor- 
ing the guarantees traditionally inherent 
in a true annuity.” 

Mr. Ecker pointed out that the pro- 
posed bills would enable life insurance 
companies to offer a contract which Tep- 


resents a complete departure from 
everything which the life insurance 
business has stood for in the past. In- 


stead of the life insurance company as- 
suming the risk, as has been the case 
under every contract which has been 
issued by a life company, the purchaser 
would have this risk transferred to him. 


Mr. Ecker scored the proponents of 
the variable annuity concept for their 
theory of dollar averaging, by which 
they contend an individual would make 
periodic premium payments toward a 
variable income contract over a period 
of years. Under this theory it has been 
contended that over a long period of 
time the stock will have been purchased 
at a dollar average higher than the 
stock market lows and lower than the 
stock market highs. 

“This theory has two practical weak- 
nesses,” Mr. Ecker said. He remarked 
that in a depression many persons would 
not continue their payments. “Yet this 
would be just the time when to make 
the dollar averaging theory work it 
would be most important to continue 
premium payments. In this depression 
period common stock prices would be 
low and a larger number of shares 
would be purchased by the same pre- 
mium dollars,” 


Mr. Ecker said that the second diffi- 
culty of this theory is that most persons 
live up to their incomes during their 
active years and rarely do persons on 
retirement have any substantial margin 
between income and expenditures. At 
age 65, he said, annuitants have a life 
expectancy of about 15 years. 

“During such span it is reasonable 
to assume,” he said, “based on past ex- 
periences, that there would be one or 
more periods of sharp decline in the 
stock market. This could mean that a 
person depending on a variable annuity 
contract might receive $100 per month 
one year and in a subsequent year when 
the market was depressed might receive 
only $80 or $60. This, of course, could 
be disastrous.” 


Moral Obligation 


Pointing out that the life insurance 
companies have a moral obligation to 
fight inflation rather than to capitulate 
and offer contracts of variable annuities 
as a hedge against inflation, Mr. Ecker 
asked how conscientious life underwrit- 
ers can sell security on the one hand 
and at the same time be prepared to sel! 
what in effect amounts to speculation. 

“Let the life insurance companies and 
their agents sell guaranteed security, as 
they always have, and let others sell 
shares in these common stock funds,” 
Mr. Ecker urged. He said that he be- 
lieves that a life insurance company 
should be progressive and willing to 
experiment and that companies are alert 
to changing conditions and that they ex- 
periment, invest in a new field and de- 
velop new plans to meet changing needs. 

“However, some forms of experimenta- 
tion can be too dangerous and too po- 
tentially detrimental to the public and 
the business to be undertaken. The vari- 
able annuity idea is theoretically an in- 


teresting proposal, but one which has 
many dangers of a very practical na- 
ture,” he said. 


“The public confidence and good will, 
which is the greatest asset the life in- 
surance companies have, has not been 
easily won and should not lightly be put 
in jeopardy.” 

MR. DAY, denying that there was any 
“tax shelter” in the variable annuity 
plan, said that insurance companies pay 
more taxes than do mutual investment 
funds. The estate of any purchaser of 
a variable annuity who died before re- 
tirement would run into income taxes on 
any net gain, Mr. Day said, and income 
payments after retirement would be sub- 
ject to normal income taxes. “There is 
no way for a rich man to make a tax 
gimmick out of this program designed 
for the average man,” he said. 


Growing Public Demand 


LOUIS W. DAWSON, president, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, said that there is 
a growing public recognition of the fact 
that a reasonabie amount of equity in- 
vestments has a sound place in most 
investment programs. “Hence,” he said, 
“there is a growing public demand for 
some method that will combine the 
benefits of equity investment with the 
annuity principle. I doubt that this de- 
mand will disappear simply because we 
ignore it. When an individual arranges 
for an annuity or for an income settle- 
ment on his life insurance policy, I 
think he is seeking security in the form 
of purchasing power for himself or his 
family. If fixed-dollar annuities or in- 
come settlements will supply that, then 
fixed dollars are what he wants. But if 
fixed dollars will not adequately provide 
that purchasing power we have a 
right—in fact, a duty—to engage in any 
activity that will forward the security 
of our policyholders and their families. 

“There is strong evidence that fixed- 
income annuities, based upon necessarily 
conservative interest assumptions, have 
failed to fulfill the public’s expectations. 
This has resulted in a strong and in- 
creasing public demand for some type of 
annuity that will include equities. I feel 
that the life insurance business should 
accept the challenge and endeavor to do 
the job.” 

RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, in support 
of the program, said that if the variable 
annuity principle has no economic sound- 


ness or need, then it will wear itself oy 
very promptly after people have had an 
opportunity to buy or fail to buy variab\: 
annuities. “If there i is an economic nee( 
for it,” he said, “then I can imagine no 
better auspices under which to conduc 
the experiment than by permitting The 
Prudential to conduct the experiment” 

Concluding, Mr. Lounsbury said tha 
his company, at the present time, is not 
interested in going into the variable 
annuity field. 

G. KEITH FUNSTON, appearing in 
opposition to the proposal, said that in light 
of the serious problems of a national 
character which are raised by this legis. 
lation, it is clear that these bills rep- 
resent far more than a mere request to 
write a slightly different form of insur- 
ance policy. “They constitute,” he said, 
“a request to permit insurance compa- 
nies to sell securities to the public un- 
der the label of insurance without the 
safeguards established for the _protec- 
tion of the public in the sale of securi- 
ties and under a tax shelter intended 
for insurance. It would therefore appear 
that the really basic question is, is it 
in the public interest to permit insurance 
companies to sell securities ?” 





Stock Exchange Position 


Summarizing the position of the New 
York Stock Exchange, Mr. Funston said 
that variable annuities are securities, and 
that, as securities, their issuance and 
sale should be subject to the same regu- 
lations and tax treatment as apply to 
securities. Also that the sale of variable 
annuities on any basis should not be 
undertaken by companies which also sell 
life insurance because that would result, 
first, in confusion in the public mind as 
to the product being sold and the type 
and degree of protection being provided, 
and second in injury to the public, tc 
the securities industry, and, to the life 
insurance industry itself, 

Concurring with Mr. Funston, EDWARD 
T. McCORMICK said, “I do not have the 
slightest doubt that variable annuities 
which might be sold under the pending 
legislation would be securities and as 
such _ securities, their sale and _ their 
salesmen, should, in the public interest, 
be subject to the generally accepted 
sanctions and protections that have been 
found almost universally necessary 
through state and Federal ee 

“The recent action of the SEC 1 
bringing the action for an adeuctionae in 
the U. S. District Court for District o 
Columbia against the Variable Annuwi- 
ty Life Insurance Co., should be given 
great weight in your consideration 0! 
the bills in question. At least long 
enough to warrant the tabling of any 
action with respect to these bills until 
the Federal Court has reached a_ final 
decision in the proceeding pending be- 
fore it.” 

Claude L. Benner, who was emphatic 
in denouncing adoption of the proposal, 
said that he did not believe that there 
was a great public demand to purchase 
variable annuities. 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the 
board, New York Life, sent a writ 
ten statement which asserted that vari 
able annuities are “logically a part of 
our industry’s business and should be 
under the regulation and supervision 0 
our state Insurance Departments.” 


_ Sumner Hi. Slichter, Harvard Univer 
sity economist, in a written statement, 
said variable annuities “should be ol- 


fered to the public.” 

“One is forced to the conclusion that 
there is at least a strong probability 
that the long-run movement of the 
price level will be upwards,” he said. | 

Hugh W. Long, representing Nationa: 
Association of Investment Companies 
said that if these bills become law they 
will be an open invitation to oppor 
tunists and promoters everywhere. Als 
he said the bills “by-pass the legisla- 
tion and regulation which experience 0 
years proves is essential to keep unde- 
sirable elements and practices out of the 
securities business.” : 

New Jersey Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance Charles R. Howell sai 
that Prudential is attempting to meet # 
need, which under proper supervision 
would be beneficial. 
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Jerome M. Powell, vice president and 
treasurer, Loyal Protective Life of Bos- 
ton, has been named executive vice pres- 
ident of that company, according to an 
announcement made by John 'M. Powell, 
company president, following a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Announcement was also made of Agen- 


cy Assistant Edward L. Doyle’s promo- 


tion to superintendent of agencies with 
particular responsibility for agency de- 
administration. In 
Splittgerber, 


addition, 
agent, 


part ment 


Roland His general 


Alfred Brown 


EDWARD L. DOYLE 


has been named superintendent of agen- 
cies to deal primarily with agency de- 


velopment. 


Jerome M. Powell 


_ A graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, Mr. Powell served with the Air 


Force for three and a he alf years. He has 
been with Loyal since 1946 and is a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 


He was appointed assistant actuary 


Alfred Brown 
ROLAND J. SPLITTGERBER 


in 1949 became treasurer and assistant 
secre tary in charge of life underwriting 
in 1951, and was elected vice president 
and treasurer in 1954. Mr. Powell’s new 
tle of executive vice president increases 
rl general administrative and executive 
auties 


Edward L. Doyle 


Doyle came to the Loyal in 1949 
oe . a major company, bringing with 
uum broad knowledge of the insurance 


\Ir 





Alfred Brown 


JEROME M. POWELL 


business, especially in matters dealing 
with agency contact and management. 
Prior to that, Mr. Doyle, a graduate 


of Holy Cross College, had been with 
another national sales organization for 
several years. He joined Loyal as di- 
rector of Group sales, and in 1951 became 
agency assistant, in which position he 
has had extensive agency experience. 


Roland L. Splittgerber 


Mr. Splittgerber, a graduate of the 
Chicago Aeronautical Institute and a vet- 
eran of three years with the United 
States Army, began his insurance career 
with Loyal in 1946 as a field representa- 
tive at Los Angeles. 

In 1949, he was appointed field super- 
visor on the west coast, assisting in 
recruiting and training in that territory. 


He built his own successful general 
agency at Long Beach, Calif., beginning 


in 1954. He will move to the home office 
to assume his new duties about July 15. 











YOUNG MAN in a HURRY 


Are you interested in a young 
man in a hurry? 

Presently he is a substantial per- 
sonal producer with a first line 
company operating in Greater 
New York and Long Island areas. 
Completely qualified in all phases 
of life insurance. 


Ambitions and desire are in the 
direction of brokerage supervision 
with a progressive agency. College 
graduate and member of New 
York bar. Address Box 2429, The 
Underwriter, 93 Nassau 
ew York 38, N. Y. 


Eastern 
Street, N 


















Bingham and Halseth 
Gen. Agts. of Lincoln Nat’! 


Lincoln National Life has appointed 


Eugene B. Bingham general agent in 
Lafayette, Ind., and Alden E. Halseth 
general agent in Fresno, Cal. Mr. Bing- 
ham is a former assistant director, 


Life Insurance Mar- 
He spent four years 
in the Navy and started this insurance 
career as an agent in Charlotte, N.C. 
Mr. Halseth was an engineer before 
entering the life insurance field 13 years 
ago. He was a civil and construction 
engineer in the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and for several years was in 
charge of large military construction 
projects. He paid for $500,000 his first 
year in life insurance. 


Purdue University 
keting Institute. 





LICENSED IN COLORADO 


Union Bankers ‘has been licensed for 
business in Colorado, J. H. Perry, execu- 
tive vice president announced. The li- 


censing in (Colorado brought to 23 the 
number of states in which Union Bank- 
ers is authorized to do business. 

The company is licensed in the life, 


disability and reinsurance fields. Home 
offices of the company are located in 
Dallas. 





Are you selling your own 
chents life insurance... 
OR IS SOMEONE ELSE? 









...you can do it easily. All the specialized 
service, advice, sales and promotion assist- 
ance you'll need to sell life insurance 
profitably is as near as your telephone. For 
your own life insurance department, call the 
Connecticut General office nearest you. Or 
write Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE...A 
COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Connecticut 


General 












the brokers 
always write!” 

















At age 35.. 


$10,000 mortgage protection 
(20 years) 


cost only $49.40 a year 
(for 16 years) 
PLUS $85 monthly disability income 
for balance of mortgage term: Only 
$34.30 annually for 16 years. 
(optional) 


HOW MANY HOME OWNERS 


do you know? 











“WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 


2/71 Madison Ave 


h), 
Phone: LExington 2.8518 


General Agents 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Malcolm P. Aldrich Elected 
Equitable Society Director 


The election of Malcolm Pratt Aldrich 
to the board of Equitable 
Society was announced by Ray D, Mur 
phy, board chairman. Shortly after grad- 
uation from Yale in 1922 Mr. Aldrich be 
gan his finance and _ philan 
thropy with Edward S. Since 
1940 he has been executor and trustee of 
the Edward S. 
trustee, also, of the New York Trust Co. 


directors of 


career in 
Harkness. 
Harkness estate and is a 

He is president of the Commonwealth 
Fund, New York City, trustee and execu 
tive vice president of American Museum 
of Natural History, trustee of Metropoli 
tan Museum of Art and trustee of Pres 
byterian Hospital. During World War 
Il he served as special assistant to the 


assistant secretary of Navy for Air and 
was discharged with the rank of captain. 


Federal Life & Casualty 
Underwriting Liberalized 


Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek, 
Mich., has announced a genera! broad- 
ening of underwriting regulations, for 
aviation and military life insurance risks. 

Providing full coverages at standard 
rates for civilian scheduled airline pilots, 
life insurance has also been made avail- 

able to civilian non-commercial pilots of 
acceptable age and flying within a speci- 


fied number of hours each year. Mili- 
tary and war hazard risks are now ac- 
ceptable, with some exceptions, at 


risks. 
underwriting 
available 


slightly over standard 
3y =o revising == existing 
regulations, Federal has made 


its full line of life policies to a large 
group of civilian-aviation and military 
risks, previously considered unaccept- 
able. 
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American Bankers Over $100 Million 


ra : \ f : ‘ A New York company has an opening for an experienced 
Mark ’ Convention Held In lami Life, Accident and Health and Group Claims Manager to Head 


Passing the $100,000,000 in force mark Patrick H. Bourgeois, New Orleans; Department in Home Office. 


CLAIMS MANAGER—HOME OFFICE 


furnished the high spot in the second Vincent A: Diglio, Miami; and Angelo : ; ; ' ; : 
; a B. Ratini, Pittsburgh. Please give experience in each line. Replies will be kept con- 
convention of American Bankers Life Ground-breaking ceremonies were held denial. Dev Clans sill ic-cmnse of thls all 
of Florida held recently at Miami Beach. in Miami for the company’s new $600,000 
Announcement of the attainment of this ome office, followed by a conducted Box 2428, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. 


tour of the company’s present home 




















goal in less than four years of active office, Principal speakers at the dedica- 
operation was made by President James tion of the new home office building 



















































(;. Ranni at the opening business ses- site were J. Edwin Larson, Insurance 
sion . Commissioner of Florida and Mr, Ranni. 
= The convention opened with an ad- First business session was an agency 
Three important announcements by dress of welcome by President Ranni department panel presided over by 
President Ranni concerned the release followed by a home office panel session James B. Siske, director of agencies. 
of a new competitive policy to be known under the chairmanship of George S. Featured was a talk by Leo Sexton, 


Ling, executive vice president and actu- , ra] an: : “yy : 
: Ry eee wicks i ‘ ‘ Sit 1 . ——s git: ¢ general manager, agency department. 
as the preferred risk whole life twenty, ary. President Ranni presided over a 


with a minimum issue of $20,000; a stock “field force forum” which included ad- _ Recreation included an opening recep- 
> a . ° ry e “4° . - > én dani ) 

purchase option tor the field force al- dresses by John i Ashford, ar; ( linton, tion and dinner in the Mona Lisa Room 

N. C.; Patrick H. Bourgeois, New Or- Of the Eden Roc, Miami Beach’s newest 


lowing them to acquire company stock . : ; Sg ae oa aL oa ve pete : 
: leans; James A. Goodwin, Pittsburgh; hotel; dinner, floor show and dancing in 


in an amount based upon their produc- Stanley” Zeskind, saltimore; Angelo B. the Cafe Pompeii; golf, deep-sea fishing, 
tion; and the appointment of a general — Ratini, Pittsburgh, and Glenn A. Whittle, Sightseeing, and swimming; a final re- 
f Miami. Guest speaker at this session C¢Ption and banquet also held in the 


agents advisory committee made up of A ‘ : 
Mona Lisa Room. Cups and_ plaques 


Nee NI A 


. - ‘ charles R. Corcoriz rice president 
five leading supervising general agents. “8S Charles R. Corcoran, vice preside Se ERR: . eer is H 
TI pitied thwbeds wei Dae | OF Equitable Life Assurance Society the I awarded to the top producers at Representing 
1e CO ee ade Oo ,onald . . wr ey . c ; 
( ' sm 1 whose topic was he Advantages of the banquet. "Canada Life’’ 
Anderson, Fayetteville, N. C., chairman; Being Associated with a Young and The next convention is set for the : 





a wey 


Stanley Zeskind, Baltimore, secretary; Successful Company.” fall of 1957 at Miami Beach. 


S 


So. 
REGISTRATION 


eee 


ne 


Tae 


cee atl 


MAGIC NUMBER 





(Photographs by Donald J. Wellenkamp) 


Left to right, top row: Virginia A. Hyland, agency assistant registering Mr. and Mrs. Angelo B. Ratini, Pittsburgh; Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Zeskind, Balti- 
more; Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Melocchi, Pittsburgh; Deputy Insurance Commissioner Richard L. Starr and James B. Siske, director of agencies; Joseph 
Diglio, Miami, and Mr. and Mrs. Siske. 

Middle row: Fred W. Felkel, Anderson, S. C., and President James G. Ranni, both Life Members of MDRT; V. J. Diglio, Miami; Mr. Ranni; James 
J. Curro, New Orleans, as he accepts cup from Mr. Ranni; Joseph H. Brock, vice president, Eastern Airlines and director, American Bankers Life; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Reid Sanderson; Leo Sexton, general manager of agency department. 

Bottom row: Company Leaders Fred W. Felkel, James J. Curro, New Orleans; V. J. Diglio, Miami; Glenn A. Whittle, Miami; and Stanley Zeskind, 
Baltimore. Scene—at the banquet: Closeup of the home office panel, George S. Ling, executive vice president and actuary; George R. Van Wyck, assistant 
secretary; Dr. James K. McShane, medical director; Glenn A. Whittle, Miami, as he gets his cup from Mr. Ranni; Thornton M. Fincher, vice chairman of 
the board; Commissioner J. Edwin Larson of Florida, and President Ranni at ground-breaking ceremonies for new home office building. 
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R. B. Evans Opposed to 
Variable Annuities 


FLUEGELMAN AGREES WITH HIM 


Statement by Colonial’s President Fea- 
tures Gen’l Agency Dept. Conference; 
Retirement Income Kit Ready 


Strong statements in opposition to the 
sale of variable annuities by life insur- 
ance companies featured the annual edu- 
cational conference June 11-13 at Sky- 
top, Pa. of the general agency depart- 
ment of Colonial Life of America. Rich- 
ard B. Evans, president of the company, 
and David B. Fluegelman, MDRT life 
member and a past president of the 
XALU, who was one of the Colonial’s 
ouest speakers, were in agreement that 
the variable annuity concept was totally 
incompatible with the principles of life 
insurance “which has grown to great 
stature on its record of guaranteed ben- 
efits.” 

“We should not invade the field of 
the security salesman and similarly we 
don’t want security salesmen to sell life 
insurance,’ was Mr. Fluegelman’s frank 
statement. “We have been in a rising 
stock market and it looks very attrac- 
tive, but the market definitely can turn 
the other way. Are we to become Dow 
Jones chart experts in gauging and wor- 
rying about market trends? I don’t think 
so. It is difficult enough just to keep up 
with what is going on in the life insur- 
ance business,” Mr. Fluegelman further 
emphasized. 


Thorough Analysis by Evans 


In giving expression to his own views 
on variable annuities ‘Mr. Evans said 
that up to this time he had purposely 
remained silent inasmuch as he is chair- 
man of the joint industry committee 
which has been making a study of the 
subject, and felt that anything he might 
say could be interpreted as the thinking 
of that committee. 

So he made clear to Colonial’s field- 
men that he was expressing his personal 
convictions in saying: “Our great busi- 
ness has built its reputation and popular 
public acceptance on guarantees. There 
is nothing guaranteed in a variable an- 
nuity.” 

Mr, Evans then declared that variable 
annuities invite far-reaching implications 
in the area of regulation. Up to now 
the insurance business has been regu- 
lated by the several states, as provided 
tor under the McCarran Act. However, 
that act has been challenged by the 
Federal Trade Commission in its insist- 
ence that it has jurisdiction over the 
advertising of accident and health insur- 
ance. And it may take a decision by the 
United States Supreme Court to resolve 
the question. 

The speaker said it was significant 
that the director of the Securities Ex- 
change Commission recently stated: 
"From the evidence submitted to SEC 
it would appear that the sale of the 
variable annuity constitutes the sale of 
securities. Such being the case it must 
come under the purview of the Federal 
acts governing investments.” 

_It was also noted that both the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers 
and the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies have both made state- 
ments to the effect that not only is the 
sale of a variable annuity the sale of a 
re baad also that this operation 
ee treated the same as the opera- 
i of the sale of securities. 
—. further remarked that in 
life Ad adi: ex operation the successful 
eh orale riter must have considerable 
eatais Be in order to do a complete 
ie ee job. Consequently, he is 
ie Alans “ down with things that 
oe t study, If he has to take time 
lla ts himself on the variable 
roi he w il not truly be giving his 
ttsdine a responsibility as an estate 
and will Pca be reversing the field 
“t Gevelop into a jack of all trades 
aster of none, said Mr. Evans. 


An Embarrassing Position 


Anothe 
: ner iW r 
Evans .potent reason given by Mr. 


against V. A. was that the sale 


of such annuities would put the life 
underwriter in a very embarrassing posi- 
tion. “Our business has been built up,” 
he explained, “by conscientious efforts of 
a large number of agents. They have 
built up a reputation based on service 
and the prompt delivery of guaranteed 
benefits. It is now proposed that they 
sell something which is not guaranteed. 
I do not think that it should be per- 
mitted. However, if this legislation is 
passed our industry should be insistent 
that there be very stringent licensing 
laws in the various states to control the 
sales of variable annuities.” 


Long and Short Term Planning 


Turning his attention to Colonial’s 
plans for the future, both from a long 
and short term planning standpoint, Mr. 
Evans said: “If we are to keep pace with 
the substantial growth we have made in 
the past ten years we must accelerate 
this growth—maintain and, in fact, in- 
crease our production. 

“We have already made refinements in 
policy plans to meet more complex 
needs; now there will be further need 
for such refinements. We can also ex- 
pect with the changes in our economy, 
more special policy plans coming into 
the picture. 

“Along with this development the 
needs for technical personnel will neces- 
sarily increase, particularly in our actu- 
arial department. In addition, we must 
also plan intensively for further mechan- 
ization in our operations. In the years 
ahead we will require more electronic 
equipment than we have today.” 

In closing Mr. Evans said that the 
situation ahead points up a greater em- 
phasis on the need for “closer coopera- 
tion between every group and_ every 
member of our organization. I have 
every confidence that we will keep pace 
with new developments in the nation’s 
economy and will, in fact, keep ahead 
of them.” 


Eric G. Johnson Presided 


Eric G. Johnson, Colonial vice presi- 
dent, presided over the conference ses- 
sions. Along with Mr. Fluegelman he 
introduced Robert C. Gilmore, also a 
past president of NALU, who represents 
the Mutual Benefit Life at Bridgeport. 
Conn. and is at present serving as field 
consultant at the home office of his 
company. Mr. Gilmore gave an impres- 
sive talk based on “Five Imaginative 
Concepts in Salesmanship.” These con- 
cepts are the human life value, transfer 
of capital, capitalization of property, life 
insurance as good property, and the con- 


cept of save less and have more to 
spend. 
New Retirement Income Sales Kit 


Following a fact-filled talk by Vice 
President Johnson pointing up the vital 
need for men and women to save more 
In permanent coverage, and the ever 
present problems of dependency and old 
age, a new attractive retirement income 
sales kit was announced by Joseph B. 
Treusch, Colonial’s director of sales pro- 
motion. 

In his talk Mr. Johnson emphasized: 
“Even in this enlightened era the facts 
which researchers and other competent 
authorities provide as to the high pro- 
portion of people in older age groups 
who have little or no income, are signifi- 
cant. We in life insurance with the 
soundest arrangement ever devised for 
the elimination of financial need in later 
years, have a grave responsibility to sell 
retirement coverage as far and as wide 
as possible. We must counter the ten- 
dency to buy large amounts of term 
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Conn. Mutual Career School 

Fifty-four of the outstanding newer 
agents of Connecticut Mutual Life at- 
tended the 55th career school of life 
underwriting June 11-22 at the com- 
pany’s home office in Hartford. ; 

The two-week course placed special 
emphasis on the professional role of the 
life underwriter, and covered marketing 
techniques relating to personal, business 
and employe life insurance, pension 
plans, and insurance for tax purposes. 

Staff members included Horace R. 
Smith, CLU, superintendent of agencies ; 
Robert B. Proctor, CLU, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies; James L. Russell, 
CLU, assistant agency secretary, and D. 
Ross Osborn and Amory G. Oliver, 
agency assistants. 





Frank E. Hesson Named 


Frank E. Hesson has been appointed 
chief underwriter of the ‘Matson Assur- 
ance Company, it is announced by H. B. 
Perrin, president, in San Francisco. Mr. 
Hesson will assume supervisory control 
of all underwriting activities of the 'Mat- 
son Navigation Co. subsidiary. 

The company president said, “The cre- 
ation of this new post is a result of the 
mounting demands placed on the com- 
pany through its rapid expansion in the 
West. Since its founding a year and a 
half ago, our organization has moved 
into six other western states plus Hawaii 
and Alaska.” 

From October, 1952, through 1954 Mr. 
Hesson was special representative, agen- 
cy department, at Continental’s national 
headquarters in Chicago. In this capacity 
he innovated underwriting and adminis- 
tration manuals and group welfare pro- 
motion, renovated the company’s rate 
manual and redesigned master records 
and policy equipment. The previous four 
years he served as Continental’s chief 
group insurance underwriter. 





protection by those who can afford to 
acquire permanent higher premium in- 
surance and thus cover more adequately 
present and later needs for income. Most 
people will live to experience retirement 
years. We can enable them to attain 
the position of being able to make a 
decision whether they want to continue 


to work or to retire when that time 
comes,” 

The Colonial also introduced at this 
conference a Fact-o-graph, which is a 
visual instrument designed to assist 
agents in obtaining information during 
the interview on which to base a co- 
ordinated life insurance program for the 
prospect. 

An entire morning was devoted to 


round table discussions on an analysis 
of the sales process. It proved to be a 
complete success. The conference was 
closed by Vice President Johnson who 
expressed his enthusiasm for the future 
and the positive impact it would have 
on the acquisition of more adequate life 
insurance coverage by the people of the 
United States. 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 











WANTED LIFE INSURANCE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


One of the younger New England life 
companies that is expanding rapidly 
throughout the country has a challeng- 
ing opportunity for a thoroughly expe- 
rienced and capable Insurance Sales 
Executive in the Life, Health, Accident 
and Hospitalization fields to become 
Regional Director of Sales, recruiting 
and supervising all field work among 
the company's agencies and sales per- 
sonnel in the Eastern Atlantic States. 
Headquarters in New York City. Al- 
most constant traveling required. This 
is an exceptional opportunity to join a 
strong and aggressive Company that is 
recognized for its rapid nation-wide 
progress. Advancement possibilities are 
great for an outstanding man. This 
opening should attract one of the top 
men in the Eastern States. Satisfactory 
compensation will be arranged. 

Write fully in complete confidence. 
Box 2425, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 
Nassau St., New York 38. 











Norman Peters Advanced 
By Penn Mutual Life 


Norman W. Peters, former assistant 
supervisor of applications and registrar 
of Penn Mutual Life, has been elected 
assistant vice president, it was announced 
this week by Malcolm Adam, president. 
Mr. Peters has been with the company 
since 1922 and first was made an officer 
in 1946. 

A native Philadelphian, Mr. Peters at- 
tended Temple University and Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania where he special- 
ized in accounting and finance. He is 
a member of American Management As- 
sociation, Life Office Management As- 
sociation and former director of Phila- 
delphia Chapter of National Office Man 
agement Association. 


Best’s 1956 Life Reports 


The 1956 edition of Best’s Life Insur- 
ance Reports, one of the most complete 
ever published, contains 832 reports on 
individual life companies including 122 


which appear for the first time. This 
5lst annual edition has a record 1,900 
pages, 200 more than last year, and is 


ready for immediate delivery. 

Zest’s Life Reports is designed to 
furnish to those interested, in or out of 
the insurance business, the most reliable 
and valuable information obtainable in 
the life insurance field. Individual re- 
ports contain complete data covering as- 
sets, liabilities, and operating gains; 
distribution and character of assets in- 
cluding yields; significant operating ra- 
tios as well as general and_ historical 
data pertaining to the company. Un- 
biased summary opinions are reflected in 
the reports and where financial positions 
and results achieved are better than the 
industry averages specific recommenda- 
tion comments are assigned. 

Of special interest to the individual in- 
vestor or investment dealer is the section 
“Shareholders’ Data” which is included 
for those companies where the stock is 
publicly owned. This data indicates the 
proportion of total profits allocable to 
the stockholders, price range, dividend 
record and current dividend rate. 

3ound for heavy use, Best’s Life In- 
surance Reports is priced at $25. Copies 
may be ordered from the New York 
home office of the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, 75 Fulton Street, New York, or 
from any of their branch offices in Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Los Angeles and Richmond. 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 
The 


parts. 


Eastern Underwriter 
Part II is 18th 
and Surety Production 
Edition. We have featured 
the 1955 countrywide comparative results 
New York 


business as 


This issue of 


is in two our 
annual Casualty 
and Sales 
for all companies licensed in 


and doing a countrywide 
experience of 
York State. 


line-by-line 


year’s 
New 


tabulated on a 


well as the past 


these companies in 
They are 
basis, thus enabling students of produc- 
tion and loss trends to gauge the future 
by the experience of the past. 


Part II also contains feature articles 
on the major trends of the past year, 
such as in the automobile insurance mar- 


The 


the steps 


ket. reader is picture of 


formation 


given a 
leading up to the 
of the three risk underwriting 
into the 
confront 


nuclear 


syndicates, an insight serious 


problems which now contract 
bond underwriters, and closeups of how 


several forward-looking insurance pro- 
ducers are successfully meeting the com- 
petition of direct writers in their re- 


fields of operation. 

Finally, a timely presentation of fidel- 
ity bond sales arguments are presented 
by a production man whose 
the United States F. & G, 
done much to give the insurance agent 
and broker 


spective 


seasoned 
company, has 
the professional status of the 


doctor and the lawyer. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK REPORTED 
OPTIMISTIC 

New York and 
nationwide will be as good or even better 

the opinion of some econ- 
the next six months than it 
has been thus far this year. The predic- 
annual 


Business volume in 
contrary to 
omists, in 
the mid-year 
outlook by 


tion was made in 
the Commerce & 
New York, Inc. 
87.4% of execu- 
tives of more than 300 firms polled. 
While participation 
cated in New York 
on ana level 


survey on 
Industry Association of 
This is the opinion of 
firms lo- 
City, operate 
and indicated their 
the future apply as well to 
New York and throughout 


was by 
many 
tional 
estimates of 
business in 


the country. 


For the 1956 mid-year as compared to 
the same period in 1955, almost 60% of 
the organizations revealed business gains 


averaging 21.3%. Another 26.2% re- 
ported volume substantially the same. 
This left 15.5% who reported de- 


creases. 
Approximately 40% of 
tions polled expect a 15% 
business; 47.5% 
change; almost 13% predict a decrease. 
All in all, the firms 
predict as good as or better business for 
the next half 
The most optimistic outlook is had by 
wholesale traders, with half of that field 
rise during the re- 
year. About 35% of 
organizations expect no change 
nearly 15% anticipate a drop. 
Thus far this year, half of the whole- 
salers reported a 50% increase over last 
year, 23.3% had the same 
26.7% declined. 
Business expense headed 
problems predicted 
mainder of this year in New 


the organiza- 
increased vol- 
ume. of anticipate no 
nearly 90% of 


year. 


expecting a volume 


mainder of this 
these 


while 


volume and 
the list of 
for the re- 
York, 
cording to over 62% of the firms polled 
by the New York C.&I. 
Other vital of concern listed 
as increasing labor costs, lack of trained 
employes, high corporate taxes 
personal income taxes. 


major 
ac- 


Association. 


areas are 


and high 





MARRIED POPULATION GROWS 


The recent growth in the United 
States of the married population, says 
a Metropolitan Life survey, has resulted 
mainly from the record high number 
of marriages during and following World 
War II, and particularly from the 
marked rise in the marriage rate at the 
younger ages. Actually, there has been 
a general trend toward earllier marriage 
for well over a half century, but this 
tendency accelerated after 1940. 
Currently, about one half of the men 
who eventually marry do so before age 
23; for women, the median age at first 
marriage is about 20 years. 

Another factor contributing to the 
growth of the married population has 
been thé appreciable decrease in mor- 
tality in early and middle adult life. The 


was 








Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 


Prudential, receiving illuminated citation 


for his service to life insurance from 
Mary C. McKeon, CLU, retiring pres- 
ident of the Newark-New Jersey Associ- 
ation of Life Underw riters at their final 
breakfast- meeting in Newark recently. 
Miss McKeon is assistant manager of 
the Newark Agency of The Prudential. 


* * * 


M. J. Pearce, 
Standard 


executive secretary of 
Accident Insurance Co., De- 
troit, and affiliate, Planet, was elected 
president of the Insurance Company 
Education Directors Society at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization at Sky- 
top, Pennsylvania recently. He had for- 
merly served the group as first and 
second vice president. 


* * Ok 
Charles G. Ashbrook, president of 
North American Life of Chicago, re- 


ceived an Alumni Citation “in recognition 
of outstanding achievements and services 
which reflect honor upon Denison Uni- 
versity” from Dr. Blair Knapp, president 
of Denison at the 125th commencement. 


x cs oS 


Horace W. Brower, president of Occi- 
dental Life of California and immediate 
past chairman of the board of the Los 
Angeles Better Business Bureau, has 
been elected chairman of the BBB’s 
nominating committee. 


* * * 


Brooke Claxton, vice president and 
general manager of the Canadian Divi- 
sion of Metropolitan Life, Ottawa, has 
been elected to the board of governors 
of Carleton College, Ottawa. 


* * * 


Robert Ekstrom has been named claim 
representative at American Surety Co.’s 
Albany claim office. He joined the com- 
pany in 1955 and received his designa- 
tion upon completion of the claim train- 
ing program. 

* x 


Ray Rosendahl of Los 
nounces the removal of the offices of 
Ray Rosendahl Co. in that city to its 


own new building at 610 South Kings ey 
Drive. 


Angeles an- 





consequent postponement of widowhood 
has kept a great many couples in the 
married state. An added factor of some 
importance has been the continuing high 
remarriage rate among the widowed 
and divorced in our population. 





Cyril C. Thomas will retire July |, 
comptroller of Fairfield & Ellis of ae 
and Fairfield & Ellis, Ltd. of Monte; 
Although he is only 59, Mr. Thomas } 


been active in insurance for 45 years, th 


past 32 with Fairfield & Ellis. A nati 
New Englander, Mr. Thomas began } 
insurance career as an office boy wi 
the Employers’ Liability in Boston, 
joined Fairfield & Ellis in 1924 and j, 
came comptroller in 1937. 

x * * 


Donn W. Bullard has joined the st;' 


of Johnson & Higgins as supervisor 
fire protection engineering activities 
the Minneapolis office. 
sociated with the Factory Insurance 4: 
sociation since 1948 and was manager 
the St. Paul office ‘for four years. 

+ * & 


Karl Wehinger, president of Wehing: 


Service, Inc. New York employme 
service, has been unanimously reelecte 
president of the Commercial Placeme 
Council of New York for his fourth co: 
secutive one-year term. The Council, o: 


ganized in 1931, is the largest local trai: 
association of employment agencies i: 


the United States. Mr. Wehinger is ai 
chairman of The Advisory Council 
New York employment agencies whi 
is composed of delegates from the s 
New York trade associations of emplo 
ment agencies serving all fields of en 
ployment. 


A. L, KIRKPATRICK 


A. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Department, Chamber of 
the United States, spoke at a lu 
meeting of the insurance committee 
Young Men’s Board of Trade 
21. His subject: 
ment in the Insurance Business.” 

x ok Ok 


Commerce 


Julian D. Anthony, president of reo 
yn June 


bian National Life, left Boston 
20 with his wife and four children tor 
ten weeks tour of Great Britain and Es 
rope. The Anthony family will tour! 


continent ina Volkswagon passenger bis 


ten countries, returning | 
Boston, August 27. In recent elect 
‘Mr. Anthony was named president of t 
Boston YMCA and voted trustee 


and visit 


Wesleyan University by the Alumni 4° 


soc iation. 
* * * 


Cad P. Thurman, Kentucky 


‘Commissioner, 


group, has been at the Kentucky Baptt 
Hospital, as a result of an alleged 
ap of an old heart condition. 


a few days of rest. 


He had been «. 





manager, Insurant 
lunches! 


on June 
“The Place of Gover 


Insuranct 
and former state agen 
for the Continental, of the America Fo! 


He w ve 
‘reported as in no serious trouble ae 
would be released from the hospital allt 
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Chairman Kitchen of Pearl 
A widely-held opinion in the United 
States is that only in this country are 
Horatio Alger careers possible of attain- 
ment. Not so. Certainly, nothing could 
be more dramatic and inspiring than the 
which publishers of the largest 


circulated newspapers in the world— 
those of London—rose to the top from 
humble entry into journalism. Two of 
the outstanding examples are the careers 
of the late Alfred Harmsworth who as 
a boy began his life work by publishing 
without help of a staff a weekly maga- 
zine called “Answers,” and William Max- 
well Aitken of the Maritime Province, 
Canada, who when a young man went to 
England where his sensational success 
as a daily newspaper publisher won him 
the title of Lord Beaverbrook. 

And what about insurance? An out- 

standing example of advance from an 
obscure position in the ‘business to top 
of the ladder is the career of Geoffrey 
Kitchen who, beginning as a district life 
insurance agent in a small town in Eng- 
land, eventually became chairman of the 
Pearl Assurance Co., one of the largest 
insurance companies in the world. The 
Pearl Assurance, which is 92 years old, 
has financial resources of £240,000,000. 
U.S. manager of the Pearl is Vincent 
Gallagher. 
i _ Chairman Kitchen, who has been visit- 
i ing this country, sailed for home last 
week on the Queen Mary. He is a grad- 
uate of Oxford University where he was 
a runner on the track team. Upon 
leaving college he went to work for the 
London Stock Exchange firm of Nathan 
and Roselli. Having a flair for salesman- 
ship he decided to enter the insurance 
field and became a district agent for the 
Pearl in Reading. Promoted to assis- 
tant manager there he was manager in 
Cambridge when he joined up after 
World War II started and became a 
gunner in artillery, later commanding 
a regiment in the E ‘ighth Army campaign 
in the Middle East. He entered the 
Army on September 3, 1939, and was 
demobi lized on September 3, 1945, his 
rank when discharged being lieutenant 
colonel. At the time he joined the serv- 
ice he expected to be a pilot; in fact, 
had been flying his own plane since 1930. 
He could not get a commission as a 
Plot because of his age, which was 
32 at the time, but was offered a com- 
mission on the ground staff. That did 
not appeal to him, and he became an 
artiller 'y man. 

When the war terminated he returned 
to the Pearl as a district manager in 
the North England manufacturing city 
of Huddersfield. He was promoted to 
divisional manager in Bristol and then in 
May, 1949, was elected a director of the 
compz iny. 

I asked Mr. Kitchen if it were not 
unprecedented for a field man of an 
a urance company to be elected a di- 
ctor, as that jump in rank is most 
unusual in this country, for instance. His 
ht ‘: all of the directors of the Pearl— 


way 















nere are seven of them—have been in 














the service of the company and are not 
selected from the broad field of finance. 
One of the directors is D. J. Cowie, 
former U.S. manager. In March, 1952, 
Mr. Kitchen was promoted to deputy 
chairman and he became chairman four 
years later. 

Mr. Kitchen is a deputy chairman of 
the Industrial Life Officers Association 
and also a member of the Council of the 
Institute of Directors. Since becoming 
a director of the Pearl he has twice made 
tours of the world. 

Mr. Kitchen has a farm located be- 
tween Surrey and Sussex which has a 
tennis court. Also, he likes to play golf. 
He has a son who is a student at Har- 
row School, and a daughter. 

<e ££ * 
Levering Cartwright and Princeton 
Class of 1926 

Levering Cartwright, Chicago insur- 
ance news man, and Mrs. Cartwright 
sailed for Europe on the Queen Eliza- 
beth last week and will visit England, 
France, French Riviera, Rome, Athens 
and Germany. While in Paris he will buy 
an automobile in which he and Mrs. 
Cartwright will ride to the various cities 
on the Continent. In London he will see 
Sir John Benn, chairman and managing 
director of the United Kingdom Provi- 
dent Institution, who was a classmate 
of his in Princton. 

Mr. Cartwright was a member of the 
class of 1926 and at its reunion in P rince- 
ton on June 8 he was elected a vice 
president of the class, 26 members of 
which are now engaged in the insurance 
business. In addition to Sir John Benn 
their names and present affiliations are 
these: ‘ 

William C. Moore, secretary, America 
Fore Insurance Group. 

Lee Orton, treasurer, Federal Insur- 
ance Co., a Chubb & Son affiliate. ; 

Sayre MacLeod, vice president, in 
charge of Ordinary agencies, The Pru- 
dential. ; 

Daniel M. Duffield, second vice presi- 
dent, The Travelers-investment division. 

George Vinsonhaler, second vice presi- 
dent, John Hancock. 

Rolla W. Street, Marsh & McLennan, 
St. Louis. 

William Van Keuren, general insur- 
ance agent in Newark; also in contract- 
ing business. 

Edgar H. Donaldson, Jr., 
broker. 

Paul de Forest Hicks, Horace Wilson 
agency, Equitable Society, N. Y. 

Carroll W. Pratt, Equitable Society, 
East Grand Rapids, Mich. 

George Francis Towne, Jr., Univac 
programmer, electronics division, Metro- 
politan Life. 

William Langhorne Hobson, Jr., staff 
supervisor, market analysis, sales depart- 
ment, Metropolitan oe 

William Wadsworth Ell 
casualty 


Los Angeles, 


s, field super- 
Aetna Life 


visor, ameniies, 
Affiliated Companies. : 
Franklin L. Partridge, Jr., assistant 


manager of office services, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. 
Theodore Berry Bird, insurance agent, 
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John Hancock, Scranton, Pa. 

Franklin Benner Dana, with Wyatt 
Co., actuarial consultants, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Dana, after being actuary of 
North Carolina and South Carolina State 
Insurance Departments, became actuary 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. of W ash- 
ington. 

Theodore Lang Baily, formerly with 
Stokes, Packard & Smith, Philadelphia, 
and now a partner in Francis Donaldson 
& Co., that city. 

Robert Woodward Gardner, formerly 
in bond department, The Prudential, and 
now with that company’s home office in 


Houston, Tex. 
Francis Boydell Goeltz, general agent, 
America Fore Insurance Group, Salt 


Lake City, and former chairman of Utah 
Insurance Commission. 

William C. Riker, former vice presi- 
dent of H. E. Bilkey Co., New York 
City insurance brokers. 

Richard T. Schwartz, assistant actuary, 
New York Life. 

Louis DeSaussure Simonds, Jr., Caro- 
lina General Agency, Charleston, S, C. 

Rauland Prall Smith, Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Smith was formerly an assistant 
Naval attache in Central American coun- 
tries. 

William B. Hardy, Randolph Agency, 
New England Life, Cincinnati; member 
of Million Dollar Round Table. 

* * * 


Editor of Princeton’s “Careers in 
Insurance” Book 

The Daily Princetonian of Princeton 
University is busy on preparation of a 
book which will be called “C areers In 
Insurance,” expected to be issued in Sep- 
tember. Aim of the publication will be 
to stimuate interest among college up- 
perclassmen sufficient to induce them to 
consider the possibilities of a career in 
the insurance industry regardless of their 
major field of study. A survey of 1,500 
students at Princeton indicated that the 
average undergraduate has little knowl- 
edge of or inclination towards the insur- 
ance field. “Careers In Insurance” will 
handle the insurance subjects from a 
case-study approach with articles writ- 
ten by prominent men in the insurance 
field. All divisions of insurance will be 
treated. 

Editor of “Careers In Insurance” is 
Jack L. Goodman whose home residence 
is in Cleveland. At Princeton he is 

majoring in the history department, is 
special features editor of the Daily 
Princetonian and advertising manager of 


the Princeton Tiger. He has had un- 
usually _ interesting vacations. In 1953 
with this brother and two friends he 


bought an island in Canada on which he 
built a log cabin. On a vacation last 
spring he and three other Princeton re- 
porters traveled to Ernest Hemingway’s 
villa in Havana, spending a day with 
the Pulitzer Prize novelist. He has trav- 





eled extensively in Europe. 
Daily Princetonian staff writers work- 
“Careers In _ Insurance,” 


ing on are 
Eberhard Farber IV, Randall Motland 
and Jz ames G. Greilsheimer. Mr. Farber 


is chairman and Mr. Motland is adver- 
tising manager of the Daily Princetonian. 
Mr. Greilsheimer is son of a well known 
William Street (N. Y.) insurance broker. 

Aiding the Daily Princetonian staff in 
the preparation of “Careers In Insur- 
ance” is a board of advisers consisting 
of Bernard Kilgore, president of Wall 
Street Journal; M. L. Van Slyck, New 
York Journ: il of Commerce ; Melville P. 
Dickenson, senior vice president of Equi- 
table Society ; Paul Abbott of North 
American Companies; Shelby C. Davis, 
New York investment consultant; and 


Gordon Skykes, placement director of 
Princeton University. 
+ * -« 


Appoints Carl L. Eddins 

Carl L. Eddins was appointed manager 
of the insurance department, Mohasco 
Industries, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. The 
newly organized department, reporting 
to the treasurer, will handle all corporate 
insure ance matters, inc luding overall plan- 
ning and negotiation of Group coverage 
and pension contracts, of the entire com- 
pany, embracing the recently merged 
Mohawk Carpet Mills and Alexander 
Smith companies, as well as all affiliated 
and greed companies. 

Mr. Eddins has been assist: int insur- 
ance manager of the Flintkote C ompany, 
New York City. A graduate of New 
York University, majoring in ‘business 
administration, he served in World War 
II as a Navy line officer in the South 
Pacific. 

* ok Ox 


Elect Reske President of Engineers 
Society 

Elmer F. Reske, manager of the Cook 
County Inspection Bureau, Chicago, was 
elected president of the Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers at the society’s 
annual meeting in Boston recently. The 
meeting was held in conjunction with 
the 60th annual meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

Also elected to offices in the Society 
were: first vice president, William G. 
Schultz, chief engineer and assistant vice 
president, Lumbermens Mutual, Mans- 
field, Ohio; second vice president, James 
J. Duggan, superintendent of mechanical 
and fire safety, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., South Charleston, W. 
Va.; secretary-treasurer, Robert S. Moul- 
ton, technical secretary of the NFPA. 

Principle speaker at the meeting was 
Chester I. Babcock, manager of the 
NFPA record department, who reported 
on engineering lessons gained from large 
loss fires of the past year. The society’s 
international membership now exceeds 
1,000 fire protection authorities. 



















































































Wisconsin Rate Cuts 
Appealed by Companies 


PROFIT WOULD BE REMOVED 


Filing in Court Argues Commissioner’s 
Order is “Arbitrary and Capricious,” 
Violates Constitution 
Fire insurance companies in Wiscon- 
sin have appealed a rate reduction order 
by Insurance Commissioner Paul Rogan 
to the Dane County Circuit Court at 
Madison. The appeal was filed by Atty. 
Robert Madison, for the Fire 
Insurance Rating Bureau, which repre- 
sents 297 stock and mutual companies 

selling insurance in Wisconsin. 

The brief contended Rogan’s order is 
“arbitrary and capricious” and_ violates 
the state and Federal constitutions in 
depriving the insurance companies of 
their property without due ] 
law. Rogan issued an order 
following 14 days of hearings 
cember, 1955, through March, 

f testimony, 


Rie Ser, 


process ot 
May 26 
from De- 
and 1,466 
pages Oot 
Companies’ Proposal 
The 
rate 
dropping fire 
and increasing 


insurance companies had proposed 
changes to be effective Jan. 1, 
insurance rates about 5% 
windstorm and extended 
coverage policy rates about 40%. Policy 
holders could take an alternative plan, 
by which they would get a 20% rate cut 


for extended coverage if they paid the 
first $50 of any loss. 
State Insurance Department experts 


contended the fire insurance rates should 
be cut 17% and extended coverage rates 


should be hiked no more than 20%. In 
his order, Rogan said the rate reductions 
proposed by the companies should be 


greater than those proposed, and gave 
the companies the alternative of filing a 
new rate proposal or appealing his order 
to the courts. 

Underwriting Profit Formula 


filed with the Dane County 
Court, the Fire Insurance Rating 
challenged the State Insurance 
claims that underwriting 
limited to 24%% and 
to 1%, or a total of 


In a brief 
Circuit 
Bureau 
Department 
profit should be 
confi: igration reserve 
3% 

bureau claimed rates should allow 
6% tor profit and reserve, pointed out 
that state law provides for a “reason- 
able margin for underwriting profit and 
contingencies” and asserted: 

“Uncontroverted testimony showed 
that 6% of premium rates has long been 
considered by fire insurance companies 
and state supervisory officials as being 
a reasonable margin for underwriting 
profit and contingencies in the fire in- 
surance business.” 

The bureau contended 
Rogan’s order the insurance companies 
would suffer a .03% underwriting net 
loss in the conduct of their business 
operations. 


The 


that under 


Security Moving N. Y. 
Office to 55 John St. 


The New York office of the 
Security- 4 “onnecticut Com- 


branch 
Insurance 


panies of New Haven will be located in 
new, rill? quarters at 55 John 
Street, New York City following July 2. 


This office is prepared to offer complete 
multiple-line service for all Security 


agents in the _ York City area in- 
cluding Long Island, Westchester, Put- 
nam and Rockland Counties. 

Eugene A. Toale, CPCU is manager 


of the New York branch operation with 
William Bindseil as special agent oper- 
ating out of the Smithtown, L. I. serv- 
ice office. 


Chairman National Board 
Executive Committee 






































































KENNETH E. BLACK 
Kenneth E. Black, president of the 
Home Insurance and Home Indemnity 
Companies, last week was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He has been a member of the committee 
since 1953. Assuming tradition will be 
followed, Mr. Black will become presi- 
dent of the National Board four years 
hence. 

Kor many years a leader in the insur- 


ance business, Mr. Black is at present 
chairman of the National Board’s special 
committee on industrial uses of atomic 
energy and chairman of the board’s com- 
mittee on maps. He is also a member 
of the National Board’s finance com- 
mittee and previously had served on the 
board’s public relations committee. 

Among Mr. Black’s other insurance 
affiliations are the following: 

Chairman of the governing committee 
of the Nuclear Energy Property Insur- 
ance Association; vice president of the 
\merican Foreign Insurance Association; 
vice chairman of the American Insurance 
Association; president of the General 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc.; vice president 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers Building Corp. 

He is also a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Co., Underwriters Salvage Co. 
ot Chicago, and the Insurance Society 
of New York. He is a trustee of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

In addition to those affiliations, Mr. 
Black is a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Beekman-Downtown Hospital 
and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., and a trustee of the Harlem Savings 
Bank. He is also a member of the ad- 
visory committee to the board of direc- 
tors of the Chemical-Corn Exchange 
Bank, 





Pohs Against Discussing 
Troubles in Daily Press 


Problems affecting purely internal re- 
lations in the insurance business should 
not be discussed in the public press, but 
rather within the confines of the busi- 
ness in the columns of the trade press, 
in the opinion of Herbert J. Pohs, well 
known New York insurance broker and 
educator. In a letter to President Joseph 
A. Carbone of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers’ Association, dealing with a 
statement Mr. Carbone made to a New 


yy 






Seven leaders 






Paul Parker 


in the Insurance Division of the 1956 campaign of the Greater 


New York Fund attended a conference at the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, 
with Charles P. Fiske, executive vice president of General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, who is corporation chairman of the fund campaign. 


lett 
office 


to right, were 
manager, 


Attending, 
1D. a8: Wygant, 


W. Watt, president, 
Inselman, president of 
Great American, and Thomas B. 
Assurance. 

Mr. 
public corporations in behalf 
affiliated with the fund. 


Marine Office of 
Lee, 


Graham L. 
Alexander 
Hessert, assistant to resident vice president of Employers Mutu: il Liability ; 
Seaboard Surety Co.; 
America; 
assistant U. S. 


Fiske is coordinating the efforts of 
of the 425 hospitals and health and welfare agencies 


Royal-Liverpool; 
F iske; 


Russell, secretary, 
& Alexander; Mr. 
Robert 
Edgar Luckenbach, 
William H. 


manager, 


Wagner, secretary, 
Commercial Union 
solicitation of 


volunteer workers in 


Chairman of the svete ig Division of the fund campaign for $10,000,000 is 


H. Clay Johnson, deputy U. 


manager of Royal-Liverpool. 





Gorham Dana, Famous Fire 


Protection Engineer, Dies 
Dana, 
3ureau of 


Fire 
from 
and 


Gorham manager of the 


Joston 

retirement in 1929 
outstanding 
died June 22 in 
of 87 years. 


Underwriters 
1903 
nationally 
protection engineer, 
Brookline, Mass., at the age 
He was also well known as a civic leader 
in Brookline and as a lecturer and 


author of two volumes on fire protec- 
He served 20 years as chairman ot 


until his 
regarded as an 
fire 


tion. 
the Brookline Planning Board and was 
active for years in the Brookline Re- 


publican Town Committee. 

Born in Charlestown, Mass., October 
9, 1868, Mr. Dana was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1892. Later he served on the faculty 
of MIT before joining the Boston Bu- 
reau., 

Mr. Dana was active in the Boy Scout 
movement and in church work for 
decades. He was a member of the Brook- 


line Thursday Club, the Union Club of 
Boston, Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, Brookline Anti-Tuberculosis As- 


sociation, Bostonian Society, Museum of 


Science, Foreign Policy Association, So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, the Museum of Fine 


Arts, and the Republican Club of Mass- 
achusetts. 


York daily newspaper, Mr. Pohs 
“the public cannot be expected to under- 
stand the internal difficulties of insur- 
ance brokers. When you cast doubts 
upon groups within eves ranks 
the result is a black eye for all brokers.” 

Mr. Pohs also does not feel that em- 
ployes of insurance companies who may 
be licensed as brokers or agents will 
tend to rebate when seeking business 
because they do not depend wholly on 
commissions for their income. He holds 
that rebating is a violation of the law 
and those who rebate are “dishonest and 
rebating has nothing to do with income 
from other sources.” Mr. Pohs does not 
take issue with the general premise that 
there is something incongruous about 
company employe acting as a part time 
insurance agent or broker but states 1t 
is an issue which requires a good deal 


ot study. 





Says 


Atlantic Companies Move 
Underwriting Departments 


All metropolitan underwriting depart- 
ments of the Atlantic Mutual and the 
Centennial will temporarily move their 
operations from 49 Wall Street to 156 
William Street today (June 29), as the 
first step in preparing for the new 27- 
story Atlantic Building, slated for com- 
pletion in 1959. 

The other Atlantic departments will 
remain at 49 Wall Street until about 
August 1, when they will move into tem- 
porary quarters at 770 Broadway (Wan- 
amaker Building), company © officials 
stated. It is expected that demolition of 
the present Atlantic Building will begin 
before the end of the year. 

The underwriting department will be 
housed on the 12th floor of the William 
Street address, company officials re- 
ported, and business will go on as usual 
on Monday morning (July 2). ~~ At- 
lantic phone number, WHitehall 3-1300, 
will remain the same. 





Moles Vice President 
Of Pilcer & Frank, Inc. 


Harry J. Moles has been elected vice 
president of Pilcer & Frank, Inc., rein- 
surance, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Moles 
— Brooklyn Prep High School, 

Leonard’s Business Academy and t the 
Wiese Institute. He began his insur- 
ance career in 1938 with General C: 
Underwriters Association of New Y a 
After experience in various departments 
there, he became an underwriter, han- 
dling countrywide underwriting opera- 
tions. In 1952 he joined Pilcer & Frank, 
Inc., as manager of the reinsurance 
brokerage operations. 

During World War II, Mr. Moles 
served as sergeant major of the 2st 
Photo Reconnaisance Squadron under 
General Claire Chenault of the Flying 
Tigers in the China-Burma-India 
Theater. 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 45¢ per 
share on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable July 16 to stock of record 
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Yorkshire Insurance Co. Reports 


Further World Expansion in 


The Yorkshire Insurance Co., one of 
the leading companies of Great’ Britain, 
closed 1955 with assets of — “e as 
against £54,226,773 on December 1954. 
General Managers A. D. eoaen and 
H. T. Silversides report that the fire 
account net premiums were £4,524,080 
in 1955 compared with £4,261,278 in the 
previous year. Claims paid and_ out- 
standing amounted to 4.01% compared 
with 46.42% in 1954, and commission and 


44.81% compared with 43.56%. 


expenses 
The profit of £426.450 has been trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account. 
The fund at the close of the year 


amounted to £2,897,730. 
Accident and General Account 
Net premiums in casualty account were 
£8,532,503 compared with £7,932,488 in 
the previous year. Claims aid and out- 
standing amounted to 60.34% compared 


with 56.90%, and expenses, includine 
commissions, 37.43% compared with 
36.84%. After transferring £48,711 from 


the profit and loss account the fund at 
the close of the year »monnted to £3,632,- 
(31, an increase of £239,511. 

Marine net premiums totaled £2,038.573 
compared with £1,848,787 in the previous 
year. After transferring £200,000 to the 
profit and loss account. the fund at the 
end of the vear was £3,311,973, represent- 
ing over 162% of the premiums in the 
account 

Life and Annuity Account 

During 1955, 9,095 policies were issued 

for net sums assured of £22,580,333 com- 
pared with 8,457 policies assuring £20,- 
339,711 in the previous year. The con- 
sideration received for annuities granted 
was £1,870,800. The gross rate of inter- 
est on the fund, excluding reversions, 
was £4 15s. 6d% : 
_ One-third of the profits of the 1952/54 
lriennium, £42,176, has been transferred 
to the profit and loss account and £20,- 
000 has been transferred to the staff 
pension fund trustees. The life assurance 
and annuity fund at the end of the vear 
amounted to £36,133,316, an increase dur- 
ing the year of £4,727,966. 


Profit and Loss Account 


The income in the profit and loss ac- 
count, included net interest of £366,303. 
This, together with the departmental 
transfers from the reventie accounts, and 
after providing for expenses not charged 
to other accounts and taxation at home 


tion acc unt. 

At the 132nd annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Lord Middleton, chairman, 
commended Mr. Silversides on his elec- 
tion as president of the Chartered In- 
surance Institute of Great Britain. Be- 
tore becoming a general manager Mr. 


Silversides served for a few years with 
ine company in the United States 
branch 

ir edwin Herbert, deputy chairman 
ot the board of directors, of the Behe 


company in England, was recently elect- 





ed president of the Law Society of eae: 
fand Which is the organization compar- 
able to the American Bar Association. 

€ is the first solicitor to have been 


elected to this high office; formerly only 
arristers have received this honor. He 
Was also on the Queen’s birthday list for 
fonors and received at that time the 
K.B.E, Sir Edwin and Lady Herbert are 
coming to Canada and the United States 
t as guests of the American 





World-Wide Activities 


report Lord Middleton cited 
the world-wide activities of the 
Stating: 
mi October I had the pleasure of visit- 
srazil to attend the first meeting of 
; Consulta itive Council we have estab- 
ished here, composed of _ influential 
friends, under the chairmanship of Senor 


In his 
some of 
Yorkshir e, 








1955 


ALAN O. ROBINSON 
Fresident, U. S. Company 


Martins, who will be available 
and are indeed eager to serve us with 
their guidance and advice on our opera- 
tions in Brazil, where we have a long- 
standing and valuable connection. I am 
sure this step will help us to take full 
advantage of developing opportunities 
from time to time in that rich country. 

“T was very happy to meet a_ number 
of our connections and to gain  first- 
hand knowledge of some of the problems 
as well as potentialities for us in Brazil. 

“T continued my journey to Buenos 


Fauso B, 


Aires to be able to confer with Senors 
Martinez de Hoz and Cesar Danese, of 
‘El Cabildo,’ our agents for the Argen- 


tine, and it great pleasure to meet 
these gentlemen. 
“At the same time as I left 


Mr. Gladwin set out to visit 


Was a 


England, 
Australia 


Zealand, where our business, 
conducted since the beginning of the 
century, has shown considerable strides 
in the last few years. 

“Mr. Gladwin’s report on the skill, 
care and personal devotion to the com- 
pany’s interests shown by the members 
of our Australian board, and by our 
managers, staffs and agents, both in 
Australia and New Zealand, confirms our 
high opinion of the way in which our 
business is conducted in those Domin- 
ions, where we look with confidence to 
further profitable development. 

“The visit gave opportunity for brief 
but very useful calls en route upon our 
representatives in Egypt, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Fiji, as well as meeting our 
executive officers in Canada and U.S. A.” 


and New 


Underwriting Expenses 


marine and acci- 


Lord Mid- 


Commenting on fire, 
dent and general accounts 
dieton continued: 

“At home, fire wastage 
mount to yet a higher level 
lar trend is noticeable in a number of 
territories in the overseas field. Wind- 
storms in the United States have again 
taken their toll of life and property, and 
although the destruction has not been 
as extensive as that caused by the 
catastrophies in 1954, the claims result- 
ing have been appreciable. Nevertheless, 
our fire account in the U.S.A. showed 
a profit. 

“The upsurge in the cost of living 
generally throughout the world is re- 
flected in the rising commission and ex- 
pense costs, and bearing in mind increas- 
ing competition, I think you will agree 
that a profit ratio on our fire operations 
of 9.43% is a very satisfactory result. 

Accident and General Account 

“The underwriting of motor business 
has been extremely difficult in the post- 
war years. Rates of premium have not 
kept abreast of the ever-increasing cost 
of repairs and high awards in respect of 
personal injuries. It is to be hoped that 
the rating adjustments put into operation 
during the last month of 1955 will sub- 
stantially improve the United Kingdom 
loss ratio in the present year. 

“Tn some overseas territories rates were 
increased rather late in 1955 and in 
others adjustments became effective as 
from Ist January, 1956. With compul- 
sory third party insurance operating in 

(Continued on Page 25) 


continues to 
and a simi- 
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new friends, our customers. 
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American Marks from the Collection of Sterling Offices, New York 


FIREMARKS 


OF 
(No. 2 of a Series) 


As early as 1754 American companies started to issue firemarks or “badges 
to their clients, proud to protect them and their property. Then as now, 
reinsurance played a vital part in that protection. 


Today New York is the reinsurance center of the Western Hemisphere, 
and our offices at 116 John Street render service and assistance to old and 
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Winchester Resigning 
As GAB General Mer. 


WILL ANNOUNCE FUTURE PLANS 


Widely Known Adjusting Authority 
Succeeded Lilly in Present Post; 
Former Leader of Blue-Goose 


man- 
Bureau 
toremost 


Philip M. Winchester, general 
ager of the General Adjustment 
in New York, one of the 





Fahian Bachrach 


WINCHESTER 


PHILIP M. 


authorities on adjusting and highly pop- 
ular throughout the country, is resigning 
his post with the GAB. He has not as 
yet announced his future plans. 

Executive Vice President Roy G. 
Bachman of GAB stated that Mr. Win- 
chester has decided to terminate his long 
association with the bureau. His resig- 
nation, tendered to management and the 
board of directors, was accepted with 
regret. “As he enters new fields of en- 
deavor,” said Mr. Bachman, “we wisli 
him well.” 

Mr. Winchester started in insurance 
in 1920 with the Boston Insurance Co. 
at the head office. Later he served with 
the Phoenix of London Group in New 
York and with the Union of Canton in 


charge of its loss department. After 
leaving the Boston in 1921 he had been 
with the loss bureau for a short while 


1926 he returned as an adjuster 
in the Newark, N. J., branch. He opened 
the Jersey City office of GAB in 1932, 
became manager and then returned to 
Newark as assistant branch manager. He 
became branch manager in 1939 and 
subsequently supervised all of northern 
New Jersey. 

In 1943 Mr. Winchester was appointed 
assistant general manager of the 
ern department of GAB, becoming gen 
eral manager of that department in 1944. 
He succeeded George W. Lilly as gen 
eral manager of the entire GAB two 
years ago. 

Active for many years in Blue Goose 
Mr. Winchester headed the New York 
City Pond and then became a national 
officer, serving as most loyal grand 
gander of the large fire insurance fra- 


ternity in 1946-1947. 


and in 


East- 


Ross Named President 
Conn. Chapter of CPCU 


The Connecticut Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Cas 
ualty Underwriters held its annual meet- 
ing June 18 at the Hotel Heublein in 
Hartford. The following officers were 
elected to serve for the coming year: 

President, Donald W. Ross; first vice 
president, John R. Brandt; second vice 
president, Donald M. Witmeyer; secre- 
tary, Robert C. Sutherland; treasurer, 


John Montgomery. 



















































Y. Court of Appeals Sees Good 


Cause of Action in Labeling Case 


The Court of Appeals of New York 
State recently held that a group of plain- 
tiffs had a action 
a firm for not labeling warning instruc- 
tions on cans of combustibles. The 
the highest court in the state held, 


good cause of against 
com- 
plaint, 
sufficiently alleged cause of action in that 
negligently and in vio- 
failed to affix 


defendant seller, 


lation of law and custom, 


warning and safety instructions on cans 


of volatile and combustible materials, 


that floor-finishing contractor purchased 


and used such materials but failed to 
use proper precautions because of lack 
of such instructions, and that, when 


unknown person dropped lighted match, 
serious fire damage caused to plaintiffs’ 
building. 

The case, that of Howard Stores Corp. 
and others, against Clarence Pope, doing 
business as Colonial Service Floor Scrap- 
ing and Waxing Co., and others as de- 
fendants, and the Prospect Floor Supply 
Co., Inc., respondent, is now returned 
to the New York State Supreme Court 
for trial. The Court of Appeals reversed 
the Appellate Division. 

Summary of Complaint 


The complaint of the owners and ten- 
ant of a building in New York City 
which was damaged by flre alleged that 
one defendant, a decorating contractor, 
was scraping and refinishing a floor in 
the building, that the used extremely 
volatile and combustible materials which 
had been manufactured by another de- 
fendant and which were purchased from 
defendant-respondent, that the custom 
of manufacturers and sellers and the reg- 
ulations of the New York City Fire De- 
partment required that containers bear 
a notice of volatile and inflammatory 
materials and instructions for safe use 
and storage. Also that the manufacturer 
and seller, negligently and in violation 
of law and custom, failed to give such 
warning and safety instructions, that 
they knew or should have foreseen that 
users of the cans would not know of 
the dangers, that through ignorance and 
lack of such notice and instructions, the 
defendant floor finisher failed to use 
appropriate precautions for applying the 


materials and storing the cans, that 
some unidentified person dropped a 
lighted match or cigarette, that that 
would not have caused the serious fire 
had not the fire been fed by the volatile 
material, and the complaint asked for 
damages. Motion by defendant seller 


for a dismissal of the complaint for in- 
sufficiency was denied by Special Term. 
The Appellate Division then ruled for 
the defendants. 


Judge Desmond’s Opinion 


In presenting the majority opinion of 
the Court of Appeals Judge Desmond 
wrote in part: 

“We now quote in full paragraph 11 
of the second amended complaint be- 
cause we think that it contains the 
allegation which the Appellate Division 
stated was missing, that is, an allega- 
tion that the decorating contractor Pope, 
because of ignorance of the nature of 
the material, omitted precautions he 
otherwise would have taken: 

1. Because of the aforesaid, the con- 
tents of the cans were negligently used 
and stored "hs the defendant. Pope, in 
that he did not possess the proper notice 


of warning needed and necessary in 
using and storing the said cans, and 


upon information and belief that had the 
defendant, Pope, been given sufficient 
warning, knowledge and notice of the 
contents of the cans which the defend- 
ants Prospect and Lacquer possessed, 
he would anil applied and stored the 
contents carefully and prudently rather 
than in the negligent manner he did 

“We now proceed with the analysis of 





Paragraph 12 says that 
directly caused by the 
some unidentified third 


the complaint, 
the fire was 
negligence of 


party in dropping a lighted match or 
cigarette. Paragraph 13 alleges that the 
fire so started by this lighted match 


would have been of no con- 
sequence except that it was fed by the 
volatile material in the cans which had 
been negligently applied and stored by 
the defendant, Pope, because of the negli- 
gence of all the defendants in failing to 
warn or label as to the contents of the 
cans and their failure to give instruc- 
tions as to their storage and their fail- 
ure to anticipate, in the absence of such 
warning and notice, that the contents 
thereof in the hands of ignorant users 
including defendant, Pope, would be neg- 
ligently applied and stored. All of those 
failures, alleges paragraph 13, caused the 
fire and damage. 
Finds Cause of Action 


not our present concern, of 
whether plaintiffs will be able 
to prove these allegations. We must as- 
sume on such a dismissal motion that 
they are all true. Our inquiry is as to 
whether the pleading (liberally construed, 
see Civ. Prac. Act, §275) states, in some 
recognizable form, a cause of action 
known to the law (Walrath v. Hanover 
Fire Ins. Co., 216 N.Y. 220, 224). The 
applicable rules are in Condon v. Asso- 
ciated Hosp. Service (287 N.Y. 411) and 
Dulberg v. Mock (1 N.Y. 2d 54) and 
cases cited therein. If in any aspect upon 
the facts stated the plaintiff is entitled 
to recovery the pleading is good. It is 
deemed to allege whatever can be im- 
plied from its statements by fair intend- 
ment and the whole of it must be con- 
sidered. 

“Read acording to these rules and 
without stretching the meaning of words, 
this complaint says to us that the floor 
finisher Pope did not know of the na- 
ture and danger of the materials he was 
using, that respondent Prospect f failed 
to label the cans or otherwise give no- 
tice of their nature and dangerous char- 
acteristics, that had Pope known of 
these dangers he would have exercised 
appropriate precautions but that he failed 
to do so because of his ignorance and 
lack of notice, that the immediate cause 
of the fire was a dropped cigarette or 
match but that this act of an unknown 
party would not have resulted in a seri- 
ous fire had respondent Prospect and 
defendant Lacquar given notice of the 
danger, in which event Pope would have 
taken appropriate precautions. 

“We keep in mind that the only de- 
fendant moving to dismiss the complaint 
is Prospect, the alleged vendor of the 
dangerous and unlabeled material. We 
can take judicial notice of the New York 
City Administrative Code as a_ public 
statute although it is not alleged in the 
complaint. It may very well be that on 
a trial it would appear that the floor- 
finisher Pope well knew of the dangerous 
character of the material he was using. 

“It may turn out that the failure to 
label the cans or give other similar no- 
tice of danger had no effect on Pope’s 
method of handling or storing the mate- 
rial, and perhaps that would result in 
a break in the chain of causation be- 
tween Prospect and plaintiffs. However, 
as it seems to us, plaintiffs have not only 
alleged separate and concurring acts of 
negligance on the part of Pope, Lacquer 
and Prospect but have alleged also that 
the negligence of Prospect and Lacquer 
brought about the situation whereby 
Pope neglected certain precautions. 


Previous Cases Cited 


“Support, generally, for the sufficiency 
of such allegations as these as against 
a vendor of products specially dangerous 
but negligently left unlabeled or mis- 
labeled is found in such cases as Thomas 

Winchester (6 N.Y. 397), Willson v. 
Faxon, Williams & Faxon (208 N.Y. 108), 


or cigarette 


“St 4s 
course, 

























A group of leading insurance executives 
Insurance Society’s 


Closing Exercises of the 
Left to right are: 

Harry W. Miller, 
Ellis H. Carson, president, 
man’s Fund Insurance Group; 
of Fire Underwriters; Carl E. 
Underwriters of New York; 
New York. 

Arthur C. Goerlich, Dean, 


general U. S. 


attorney, 
National Surety Corporation, 
Lewis A. Vincent, 
McDowell, 
Leffert Holz, Superintendent of Insurance, State oj 








attend luncheon following the rece 
School of Insurance in New York 


Commercial Union-Ocean Group; 
and vice president, Fire. 
general manager, National Boar! 
executive vice president, Board ¢ 


School of Insurance of the Insurance Society oi 


New York; Joseph J. Magrath, Chubb and Son; Lester D. Egbert, presiden 
3rown, Crosby & Co., Inc.; Robert L. Hogg, vice chairman of the board, Equitable 


Life Assurance Society of we United States; 
Laurence C. Lovejoy, 


Home Life Insurance Co.; 


William P. Worthington, president 
poem, New York University 





hidiaienn Paintings on 


View at Catskill Resort 

The Pine Hill Hotel in Accord, N. Y., 
is displaying paintings of Irving Holtz- 
man in its lobbies. This an another cul- 
tural event added to the Catskill summer 
resort area. Mr. Holtzman has been as- 
sociated for 38 years with the fire agency 
accounts office of the Royal Exchange 
Group in New York City. 

One of the outstanding paintings in 
Mr. Holtzman’s group of different sub- 
jects portrays a scene in a New York 
City subway. This is regarded as a 
study in democracy, as it presents the 
various types of nationalities represented 
in a characteristic scene. 

Other paintings present pleasant fa- 
miliar scenes of the surroundings coun- 
tryside in Ulster County in addition to 
figures and still life. 

Mr. Holtzman’s work is appreciated for 
its technique, balance, coloring and 
draftsmanship, and reflects years. of 
training at Cooper Union and National 
Academy of Design. He has been listed 
in the “Whose Who in Art” directory of 
the American Art Association of Wash- 
ington, D.C. for more than 25 years. 





Charles R. Riley Dies 
Charles R. Riley, 64, manager of 
Glens Falls Groun for Virginia and 
North Carolina, died June 16 in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Riley went to Richmond 
1917 with the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
In 1919 he moved to Buffalo, N. Y., as 
assistant manager for the U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty, returning to Richmond in 
1929 to open offices for the Glens Falls 


the 





Group. He was a past president of the 
Casualty & Surety Association of Rich- 
mond. 

Genesee Co. Patrons Fire Relief Assn. 


v. Sonneborn Sons (263 N.Y. 463) and 
Commissioners of State Ins. Fund v. 
City Chem, Corp. (290 N.Y. 64). If it 
should appear on the trial as a matter of 
proof that Pope knew, or that Prospect 
had reasons to believe that Pope knew, 
of the dangerous character of the sub- 
stance, then Prospect might be excused 
from fault in failing to give notice (see 
Rosebrock v. General Elec. Co., 236 N.Y. 
227, 240, 241). 

“The judgment appealed from should 
be reversed, with costs in this court and 
in the Appell ate Division, and the motion 
to dismiss the complaint as to Prosepct 
denied.” 

Judges Conway, Fuld and ages con- 
cur with Justice Desmond, with Justices 
Dye and Van Voohis dissenting. Sidney 
N. Zipser and Howard E. Levitt are 
attorneys for the plaintiffs. 





PHILADELPHIA OFFICE MOVES 
Royal-Liverpool Comp Regional Office 

Now Located in New Mall Building; 

Branch Office Moves Also 

The Royal-Liverpool Insurance Grou: 
announces that its Philadelphia regions 
now located in the newly con- 
3uilding, 325 
two blocks away frot 
the _office’s previous location in_ the 
Public Ledger Building which was Roya: 
Liverpool’s Phil adelphia address for ter 
years, 

The new office, occupying the entire 
6th floor of the modern air-conditioned 
glass and alumuinum 13 story building 
provides more than 13,000 square feet: 


office is 
structed Mall 
Street. This is 


Chestnu 


office space. Located within the insur 
ance district, the building faces Inde- 


pendence National ‘Historic Park. 
Under the supervision of Region: 
Manager A. Hugh Clarkson, assisted by 
Charles F. Cliggett, the Philadelphia re 
gional office, through its various branc 
and claim offices, offers production ani 


service facilities for the entire state 

Pennsylvania. The Philadelphia branc 

office, also formerly located in_ the 
Ledger Building, moves with the regions 
office to the new address. James # 
Foster is manager. 


In October, following Royal - Liver 
pool’s plan of decentralization of fir 
underwriting facilities, the office wi 


offer on the spot fire underwriting ser\ 
ice to its agents in that state. This i 
the fourth step in the decentralizing 
the company’s fire underwriting facilities 
following like installations in regional 0 
fices in Atlanta, Richmond and Syracuse 





Michigan Wind Losses 
May Reach $14,000,000 


Insured damage from violent storms, 
including tornadoes and hail storms, has 
amounted to approximately $14,000,000 in 
the lower portion of Michigan during 
the spring, according to a compilation ! 
the the Michigan Insurance Informatio! 
Service here. ae 

The estimate represents what is calle? 
the “composite judgment of adjusters 
since there is no single point of com 
pilation for insured storm losses. From 
the same sources, it is estimated tha! 
total damage from storms probably Ww 
run from $21,000,000 to $23,000,000. 


It was noted that non-tornadic winé 
and hail caused considerably large 
aggregate losses than the epidemic 2 
twisters which hit many parts of 


state. The insured losses adjusted wl! 
represent a total of some 23,000 homes 
business, industries, farms, mobile home 
and automobiles. 
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Comprehensive Dwelling 
_ Form Revisions Made 
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ANNOUNCED BY INTERBUREAU 
' Increase Flexibility of Coverage, Offer 
: New Protection and Broader 

i Base of Eligibility 


Interbureau Insurance Advisory Group 
has developed and recommended for fil- 
i major revisions to the 
) Comprehensive Dwelling Policy pro- 
) gram. These revisions have been de- 
signed to increase the flexibility of the 
coverage, offer new coverages and to 
| broaden the base of eligibility. These 


ing a series of 


recommendations have been filed by rat- 


ing bureaus nationwide nad have been 
approved for use in nine states, effec- 
tive June 15. 

One major change in the rules is one 
which now permits the use of a single 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy to in- 
sure all dwellings belonging to the in- 
sured ard otherwise eligible for the 
policy, provided all of the additional 
dwellings owned and occupied by the in- 
sured are within a single state. The 
minimum premium in this connection re- 
mains the minimum premium for the 
initial Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. 
A special endorsement has been pre- 
pared to cover this situation. 

Special Farmers CPL Form 

Changes have been made in the rules 
and a special farmers comprehensive 
personal liability form has been filed so 
that the Comprehensive Dnvelling Policy 
may be issued on an insured who is the 
occupant of a dwelling on farm premises 
under certain specified conditions. These 
conditions generally parallel the eligi- 
bility rules of the fire bureaus with re- 
spect to the use of a dwelling form on 
certain classes of farm premises. 

It is anticipated that this change in 
rule and form will permit the writing of 
the Comprehensive Dwelling Policy for 
those insureds who are not now eligible 
and for whom other package policies 
make no specific provisions as to the 
liability coverages. All of the options 
presently available under the farmers 
comprehensive personal liability rules 
will be available to this class of insured 
under the Comprehensive Dwelling 
Policy program, 

Earthquake Damage 

This revision program also includes an 
earthquake damage assumption en- 
dorsement. This provides for an addi- 
tional form of coverage for which a 
demand has been noted. 

Pe? addition, the rules have been re- 

Sed in contemplation of recent inland 
_ filings with respect to the at- 
“aimee . — articles floater 
Writing of pe ae Pcl 
Policy in those instances where the ine 
st Oo Se instances where the in- 
die + property values requiring spe- 

> treatment. 
pinta nies Insurance Advisory Group 
as announced approval of this revision 


:.* in Alabama, Maryland, New 
tk and South Carolina, and will 
shortly : 


announce approval in five addi- 

tional states. 

., Ltese revisions have been developed 
an attempt to expand the facility of 


us if ° . 
Poli ag the Comprehensive Dwelling 
bilit.> and underscore its extreme flexi- 


a ty in meeting the requirements of an 
ver-increasing scope. 


N. Y. Board Losses in May 


oe were 772 losses for $1,642,832 as- 
i to the committee on losses and 
Fi. ments of the New York Board of 
ve cor terwriters in May _ compared 
be i tosses for $1,787,975. This shows 
0 igh ee in number of losses of 11% 
ly eb in amount of 8%. For_the 
lal months of 1956, Secretary E. C. 
5.297 _— the committee was assigned 
a. extended cover and sprinkler 
with af losses for $10,293,897 compared 
with 3,238 claims for $11,550,323 in the 
Fo Period of 1955. With virtually no 

ange in the number of claims there 


Ww ° 
as a decrease in amount of nearly 11%. 








YOU ARE THE STAR 
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OR QUALITY PROPERTY INSURANCE, SEE your HOMETOWN acenr! 
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er course" 
S$ changeg ©” propert 
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This ad of The Home Insurance Company is aimed at getting an 


audience for you — the best businessman in your town. 


You get a group together — or even a single prospect. Your Home 


fieldman will help you to turn talk into premiums! 


This advertisement appears in color in: 

Business Week—July 7 » Newsweek—July 16 * Time—July 16 + U. S. News & World Report— 

July 27. + Nation’s Business—August * Town Journal—August ¢. American Home—August 
Better Homes & Gardens—August 
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Ohio Companies of 
Pearl-American Merge 


FACILITIES ARE INCREASED 
Monarch Insurance Co. of Chio Formed 
From Eureka-Security F.& M. and 
the Monarch Fire 





The Ohio companies of the Pearl- 
American Group, which are the Eureka- 
Security Fire and Marine and Monarch 
Fire, will be merged on July 1. The con- 
tinuing company is the Eureka-Security 
Fire & Marine with its name changed to 
The Monarch Insurance Company of 
Ohio. 

The Eureka-Security was organized 
in Cincinnati in 1864 to write hulls and 
cargoes on the Ohio River. The Mon- 
arch Fire was organized in Cleveland in 
1929, 

Pearl Acquired Companies in 1934 

The Pearl Assurance Company, Lim- 
ited, one of the largest insurance compa- 
nies in England, with 38 branches in 
countries outside the Iron Curtain, ac- 
quired both companies in 1934, Combined 
net premiums written by the Ohio com- 
panies in 1955 were $11,175,084. This 
compares with approximately $2,600,000 
in 1934. During the same period the 
combined assets increased from approxi- 
mately $9,200,000 to approximately $24,- 
500,000, 

Administrative economies and _ in- 
crease facilities for agents, brokers and 
the insuring public are the reasons for 
the merger 


U. S. Fire Losses Show 
Sharp Increase in May 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during May amounted to $87,- 
681,000, the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has reported. According to 
Lewis A. Vincent, NBFU’s general 
manager, this loss represents an increase 
of 221% over losses of $71,789,000 re- 
ported for May, 1955, and continues the 
trend that has been noticeable since the 
first of the year. 

Losses for the first five months of 
1956 now total $442,633,000, an increase 
of 11% over the first five months of 
1955, when they amounted to $398,929,000. 
These estimated losses include an al- 
lowance for uninsured and unreported 
losses. 





New Headquarters for 
North British in N. J. 


The North British Group on July 8 
will establish new headquarters for its 
New Jersey service office in the Ameri- 
can Insurance Building, 15 Washington 
Street, Newark. Consolidated there will 
be the combined field force and casualty 
claim staff for the entire North British 
Group. 

The following staff members will be 
domiciled at the new headquarters: State 
Agent Robert R. Bumsted, Special 
Agents Russell A. Hall and Glenn G. 
Gregory, Claim Manager George F. 
Charette, and Bond Special Agent John 
S. Kearton. 


Langler Educational 


Director of Phoenix 


Kenneth R. Langler, state agent for 
the Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Com- 
panies in the Boston district office, will 
be transferred to the home office in 
Hartford and made educational director 
on July 2. John C. Davison, who suc- 
cessfully set up the companies’ educa- 
tional division, and has acted as director 
until the present, is now on _ special 
assignment in the casualty department. 

Mr. Langler was born in Harrow, 
England, and is a graduate of Phillips 
Andover Academy and Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He joined The Phoenix in 1937 in 
the home office western underwriting 
department, was appointed special agent 
in 1947, and state agent in 1950. 
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Fifty New York Agents Attend 
Annual Agency Management School 


Kifty agent members of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents 
have completed the second annual Agen- 
cy Management School he'd in the heart 
of the Adirondacks at Raquette Lake. 
The school was conducted at Sagamore 
Lodge, the old Vanderbilt Estate now 


Conference 
Iniversity. Pleasant surround- 
ings and the weather cooperated to 
make the session a successful one. 

The students arrived Sunday, June 17, 
were assigned to rooms and attended 
an informal get-together in the recrea- 
tion hall. 

Douglass Opens School 


Monday morning, June 18, 
was opened by Robert B. 


operated as oa 
Syracuse | 


Center by 


the school 
Douglass of 


Potsdam, chairman of the education 
committee of the state association and 
chancellor of the school. The Monday 


sessions were conducted by Thomas J. 


MekKernan CPCU director of education 
and research, National Association. of 
Insurance Agents, who discussed agency 


ownership. 

Topics covered included types of agen 
cy organization, contracts, valuation of 
an agency, sales agreements, ownership 
of expirations and perpetuation of an 
agency. Discussion was continued dur- 
ing an informal session in the recreation 
hall after the evening meal. 


Tuesday morning John C. Stott of 


Norwich, past president of both the N. Y. 
Association and the National Association 
and chairman of the public relations 
committee of the National Association, 
led the discussion on agency public rela- 
tions. A general discussion of the acti- 
vities of each of the agents present 
indicated that prompt loss settlement 
and community effort were considered 
most important. Emphasis was placed 
on the need for personal contact with 
the insurance customer and an increas- 
ing need for part payment ‘plan was in- 
dicated in the discussion. 

Tuesday afternoon F. E. Mider, Jr., 
zone sales manager for Burroughs, dis- 
cussed mechanical accounting for insur- 
ance agencies. The need to have figure 
facts available was graphically demon- 
strated by Mr. Mider. He pointed out 
that it is possible to obtain a daily proof 
of work done rather than once a month 


when using machine bookkeeping. The 
Burroughs machine combines both a 
typewriter and adding machine which 


will produce simultaneously a journal, 
ledger and a customer statement. 
Wednesday morning Arthur L. Schwab 
of Staten Island, past president of the 
New York State Association and state 
national director, discussed the expanded 
public relations program of the associa- 
tion. C. Fred Ritter, president, then 
brought the school to a close after dis- 
cussing activities of the state association. 





Amsden-Connor-Mitchell 
Agency, Rochester, Moves 


Amsden-Connor-Mitchell, Inc., termed 
the oldest insurance agency in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is moving to new offices in 
the Beers Building, 146 Broad St. The 


firm had been in the 
69 Broad St. for 


Terminal Building, 
nearly 30 years. 


The new location originally was a 
warehouse on the old Erie Canal. Over 
100 years old, is nearly as old as the 


insurance agency, which was founded 
prior to 1849. Samuel P. Connor, Jr. is 
now president and treasurer of the firm. 


Perrin & Son Inland 
Agents for U. S. 


W. L. Perrin & Son of New 
has been named as inland marine agent 
for the United States Fire of the Crum 
& Forster Group. This is in addition to 
other fire, casualty, marine and life con- 


Fire 
York 


nections. 


NEW ROCHESTER AGENCY 


Formation of the Edward F. Kelly 


Insurance Agency, 912 Granite Building, 
Rochester, N. Y., is announced. Edward 
F. Kelly is a graduate of Aquinas Insti- 
tute and Rochester Business Institute, 
and after three years in the Air Force 
in World War II, he graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1949. Since then, 
ied 


he ha the insurance business 
in Syracuse, Philadelphia and Rochester, 
the last three years with the W. R. 
Kaiser and Kaiser-Howe agencies. 


as been in 


Mortimer Weinberg Dies 

Mortimer Weinberg of New York 
City, an insurance broker with John C. 
Paige & Co., died Friday of a heart 
ailment in Presbyterian Hospital. His 
age was 66. 

Although without formal musical edu- 
cation, he was a skillful pianist and a 
conductor in community singing. Mr. 
Weinberg, in collaboration with Charles 
Marks and Harry Warren, wrote the 
ballad, “Where Do You Work-a, John ?” 
which achieved wide popularity. Mr. 
Weinberg took leading parts in the 
shows of the Anvil Chorus, a Brooklyn 
group that satirized politics and_poli- 
ticians, 


He was born in Brooklyn. During 
World War I he served in Naval Intelli- 
gence. 

Surviving are two daughters Mrs. 
Ottilie Safar and Mrs. Margaret Mayer 
two brothers, Sidney J. and Emile Z. 
Weinberg and three sisters, Mrs. Bert 
Goldstein, Mrs. Silvia Klein and Mrs. 
Florentine Lieberman, 


Essex County Agents 
Cited for Best Use of Ads 





The Essex County 
surance Agents 
the Insurance 
the annual 


(New Jersey) In- 
Association was cited by 
Advertising Conference at 
meeting, Skytop, Pa. as 
the agents’ association adjudged to have 
made the best use of advertising in 1955. 
William S. Doty, Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany, president of the Conference (right) 
presents congratulations and the TAC 
Award to Sidney DeRoner, chairman of 
the association’s executive committee and 
immediate past president, during whose 
term the winning advertising was pub- 
lished. At left is Frank Schaffer, ac 
count executive of Doremus & Co., New 
York advertising agency. The associa 
tion’s campaign was produced under Mr. 
Schoffer’s direction. 


Houck and Morey Directors 
Of Marsh & McLennan 


Irvin E, Houck and Albert A. Morey, 
vice presidents in the Chicago office of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., international 
insurance brokers, were elected directors 
of the company. Mr. Morey was born in 
Belfast, Me., and ieceived a B.B.A. de- 
gree in industrial engineering from Pos- 
ton University in 1925. He joined Marsh 
& McLennan in 1929 and is now engaged 
in handling insurance for nationally 
prominent companies. 

Mr. Houck, born in Chicago ,was grad- 
uated with an A.B. degree from Oberlin 
College in 1924. He is still active in the 
affairs of Oberlin and serves as a trustee. 
He entered the employ of Marsh & Me- 
Lennan in 1924. 





House Committee Kills 


Housing Bill Fund Plan 


An Administration proposal to author- 
ize the Federal Housing Administration 
to establish a self-insurance fund against 
fire and hazard losses to properties ac- 
quired through defaults on insured mort- 


gages was rejected this week by the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, as it reported an omnibus housing 


bill. 
The proposal which was included in 


the bill passed by the Senate, was 
attacked in hearings by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Association of Insurance 
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Betty B. Hirst President 
Of Women’s National Assn. 


Betty B. Hirst of Seibels, Bruce & Co, 
Columbia, S. C., was elected president 
of the National f 
Women at the recent annual convention 
in Chicago. She succeeds Elizabeth F. 
DeCesari of the Wilkins agency, Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

Other new 
of Loyalty 


are Frances Runk 
group, Houston, first vice 
president; Alice L. Anderson of the 
Latz agency, Kansas City, Mo., second 
vice president; Ruth J. Shackelford of 


officers 


the Heyward Agency, Columbia, S. C, 
secretary, and Frances Gray, Maryland 
Casualty, Los Angeles, treasurer. 


Miss DeCesari reported there were 15 
new clubs formed during the year to 
bring total membership in the NAIW to 
over 12,500. She proposed establishment 
of a national Insurance Woman’s Day to 
honor women’s contributions to the in- 
dustry. The 1957 convention will be 
held June 10-14 at Philadelphia and tue 
1958 convention will be held at Detroit, 
June 23-28. 





Ohio Agents Nominate 
Officers for Election 


The nominating committee of the Ohio 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
made the following nominations to be 
acted upon at the next meeting of the 


association: president, Fred H. Johnson, 
Columbus; vice president, John W. 
Hemphill, Painesville. Trustees nomi- 
nated are John C. Glandson, Columbus, 
first district; Kenneth H. Harger, Bow! 
ing Green, sixth district; Robert J. W il 
son, Sr., Niles, ninth district; Louis A. 


Hellming, Cincinnati, eleventh district. 


_—— 





on private 
will 
once 


Agents as an encroachment 
insurance business. The issue now 
have to be resolved in conference, 
the House passes the bill. 

Another proposal, not included in the 
Senate version and also the target of 
insurance industry opposition—in this 
instance by the life compz anies—gained 
approval by the House committee. This 
provision would permit up to 10% of the 
National Service Life Insurance Fund 0 
be diverted to easing the supply 
mortgage money available for the GI 
direct home loan program in those areas 


where shortage of such funds has 
brought about excessive discount prac- 
tices. 





ADOLPH GRENIER DIES 
Adolphe Grenier, 79, president ot L& 
Prevoyants du Canada, an_ insurance 
firm, died June 12 in Quebec, Ont. His 
wife, four sons and four daughters Sut 
vive. 


June 
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Swiss Reinsurance Reports Growth 


In 1955 Business; Good Results 


The Swiss Reinsurance Co. of Switz- 
erland, one of the most powerful rein- 
surance companies in the world, closed 
1955 with assets of 1,533,954,276 Swiss 
francs, which are now quoted at 4.37 
francs to the American dollar. The com- 


pany writes all types of insurance, in- 
cluding life. Non-life income, including 
reserves, last year amounted to 1,224,- 


355,325 Swiss francs and the life income 
was 589,591,444 Swiss francs. Outgo in 
the non-life branch amounted to 1,210,- 
275.076 francs and in the life department 
584,803,875 francs. After management, 
nd nses, taxes and depreciation of in- 


estments there was a balance of 24,- 
191, 340 francs. 
The ninety-second annual report, 


the general meeting of 
May 26 and signed by 
Hurlimann of the board, 
and General Managers E. Froelich and 
P. Guggenbuhl stated that “our gross 
premium income rose from Swiss francs 
744,245,068 to Swiss francs 771,531,837 
and was relatively little affected by cur- 
rency devaluations. The over-all tech- 
nical results can be regarded as quite 
satisfactory. Experience in the individ- 
ual branches was as follows: 


Fire and Other Lines 


“In fire insurance, our most important 
branch, we suffered no loss of major 
proportions in the year under review. 
The results of individual treaties, how- 
ever, varied considerably in contrast to 
former vears. Nevertheless, the results 
can be regarded as good, although the 
margin of profit is unmistakably smaller 
due to the increase in acquisition costs. 
Our small hail business shows a modest 
underwriting gain. Settled conditions in 
the territories where we transact bur- 
glary and theft insurance contributed to 
the production of a gratifying profit in 
this branch; similar results were ob- 
tained in mac hinery, water damage and 
plate glass insurances. 

“The marine department still has to 
contend with intense competition which 
has a prejudicial effect on both volume 
and profit margins. The achievement of 
a good result in spite of these circum- 
stances can be attributed to the absence 
of large losses. The returns in the acci- 
dent branch still suffer from the effects 
of abnormally heavy losses under work- 
men’s compensation group schemes. On 
the other hand, health insurance ran 


presented to 
ste wckholders 
Chairman E. 





Yorkshire Report 
(Continued from Page 21) 


countries, freedom of selection of 
necessarily restricted. 

Marine Experience 

“In the case of hull business, it was 
again a year of continued increases in 
insured values, but fortunately, with few 
major casualties. A higher first year set- 
tlement percentage of claims reflects the 
unabated rising costs of labor and ma- 


many 
risks is 


terials, but provided the difficult period 
through which we are now passing does 
not worsen, and with the continued ob- 


servance of the Joint Hull Understand- 
ings bringing more stability to our busi- 
ness, we are hopeful our 1955 account 
will run off satisfactorily. 

“The intense and world-wide compe- 


tition for cargo business still prevails, 
with further rate reductions and widen- 
ing conditions of cover, whilst there is 
still little improvement in congestion 
and aa in many ports. 


“With the continued expansion in the 
marine insurance markets, both at home 
and abroad, the selection of both hull 
and cargo business for the healthy de- 
velopment of our account warrants an 
‘xtra measure of caution and restraint.” 
Yorkshire operates in the United 
through the Yorkshire Insurance 
New York, which does a large 
Alan O. Robinson is president. 


business, 


E. HURLIMANN 


well. In general third party, above all 
in motor third party and motor dam: ige 
insurance, the volume again rose quite 
sharply in line with the general expan- 
sion in these branches. 

“Compared with the preceding year 
the results once more deteriorated and 
both Belgian and French business in 
particular produced considerable losses; 


on the other hand Swiss business was 
profitable and there was a_ noticeable 
improvement in Germany. In_ fidelity, 


surety and guarantee insurance a rise in 
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the incidence of loss led to a slight debit 
balance. 

“The life account was marked by a 
further growth in new business so that 


the amount of insurances in force has 
again increased. The mortality experi- 
ence remained favorable and enabled us 


once more to realize a good profit. 

“Following the rise in net assets and 
the expansion in technical reserves our 
investments have increased and this to- 
gether with improved average yields 
produced a larger interest income. Man- 
agement expenses were slightly higher 
as well as the amounts written off for 
fluctuations in market values and in ex- 
change rates, while on the other hand 
taxes were lower. 

“In valuing our investments we have 
been guided by the prudent principles 
adhered to in the past. The conversion 
of foreign currencies was made at rates 
which took into account transfer possi- 
bilities and the risk of exchange fluctua- 
tions.” 




















American Equitable Assurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


























STERLING OFFICES BRANCH 


Opened in San Francisco With Fred H. 
Roost as Manager; Will Handle 
West Coast Business 
Sterling Offices Ltd. of New York an- 
nounces opening of a branch in San 
Francisco on July 2. The new office is 


located at 465 California Street, and will 
management. of 


be under the Fred H. 





FRED. H. ROOST 
Roost, vice president. Sterling Offices 
Ltd. of New York, widely known as re 


insurance specialists, celebrates this year 
its 37th anniversary in the United States 

The company is closely associated with 
Sterling Offices Ltd. of London, and 
other member companies of the group 
are to be found in Canada, France and 
Australia. 

The West Coast operations of Sterling 
Offices were previously directed from 
Vancouver, B.C., during the past five 
years by Mr. Roost. The Vancouver 
branch of Sterling Offices of Canada, 
Ltd. will now tbe under B. C. Boutilier, 
who has been appointed branch superin- 
tendent and will concentrate on Canadian 
business. 

Mr. Roost is well known throughout 
the West Coast where he has traveled 
extensively during the last five years 


Camden Agents Elect 
The Camden County Insurance Agents 
Association of Camden County, N. J., 
met this week to elect officers and di 
rectors. Those slated for election were: 
President, Samuel W. Madara, to suc 
ceed A. W. Topkis; vice presidents, 
Charles L. Skerrett and Floyd West; 
secretary, Beatrice Chew; treasurer, 
Vinal Johnson; directors, Mr. Topkis, 
Thomas W. Alles, J. Graham Chesney, 
William A. Eppright, Jr, Andrew B. 

McHugh. 


Lawson and William 
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Al Maichel (left), Deputy Insurance Superintendent of New York, joined with 
agents, civic leaders, and prominent businessmen from Long Island in celebrating 
the opening of North America’s new Long Island service office in Hempstead, 
June 5. Others shown are Beverly P. Smith, manager of North America’s White 


Plains service office, and Charles 
Company of North America, 


A. Sanford, vice president, Indemnity Insurance 





HEAR BRITISH FIRE EXPERT 


Fire-fighting Detention Can Be Built 
Into Modern Factories Hutchinson 
Tells NFPA Meeting 
automation can ‘be built 
into modern factories, says the Civil De- 
Services Officer of one 


Fire-fighting 


fense and Fire 
of Great Britain’s largest industries. _ J. 
H. Hutchinson of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries Ltd., Billingham on Tees, told 
the concluding session of the 60th annual 
meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association in Boston recently that the 
problem of preventing or halting acci- 
dental fires arising from the human ele- 
ment in industry must continue to be 
solved largely by education in safe men- 
tal attitudes—and by personnel training 
for fighting fires that do start. 

“But, if such accidental fires may thus 
be eliminated through training in fire- 
consciousness,” he said, “It is safe to 
assume that automation can be left to 
deal with the rest of industrial fires 

Mr. Hutchinson pointed out that fire- 
prevention engineering begins at the 
drawing board stage in Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries’ factories, and ultimately 
includes employe-training in extinguish- 
ing fires that do start. As a result, ac- 
tual fire losses in a plant employing 
15,000 averaged only 2 dollars per worker 
during the years 1945-1954. 

In a modern factory where “a ma- 
chine has replaced a man, the man 1s 
not available for fire-fighting,” Hutch- 
inson commented. The question then 
arises, “Can the machine do the job 


for him?” he said. He said “part of the 
answer already may be found in case 
histories in which automatic controls 
already have been introduced. He 
pointed to a high pressure hydrogenation 
system which has been automatically 
stabilized by a fully automatic valve 


operated by a conventional temperature 
controller.” 

Mr. Hutchinson further called atten- 
tion to suppressants automatically re- 
leased in a fine spray on cyclonic sepa- 
rators to avert explosions of nylon dust. 





On Virginia Rate Bureau 


Executive Committee 

William C. Noell of Alexandria, Va., 
has been nz med chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Virginia Insurance 


Rating Bureau. 

ight Richmonders were elected as 
committee members at the bureau’s re- 
cent annual meeting. They are Richard 


B. Leary, vice chairman, and James R. 
Callan, E. J. English, E. Bruce Fraley, 
Stuart K. Frayser, Guy R. Friddell, S. L. 
Lucas and Louis Rueger, Jr. 





GOOD EXTINGUISHER NEEDED 


Boston Fire Chief Advocates Extin- 
guisher Operated by Simple Methods 
for Householders 


What this country needs is a good 
fire extinguisher operated by simple, 
“natural” methods, good enough to stop 
starting in any flam- 
your ‘house — and 





a fire ordinary 


mable materials in 
clearly marked with an expiration date 
like the one on a flashlight battery, a 
Boston fire says. The public, he 
contends, is paying “for fire safety it 
does not get.” Edward N. Montgomery, 
long in charge of the prevention division 
of the Boston Fire Department and now 
Fire Chief of told the National 
Fire Boston 
recently: 

“In the excitement of a fire not one 
person in a hundred will stop to read 
any directions on an extinguisher. John 
Q. Public, has personal experience with 
a serious fire perhaps only once in a 
lifetime. 

“How can we expect him to remember 
all about all types of extinguishers and 
the kind of fire that each one extin- 
guishes best? How can you teach ‘him 
sales resistance so that the will not suc- 
cumb to the wiles of gyppo advertising 
that makes everything sound so simple— 
one good extinguisher for all kinds of 
fires, lasts forever, only $1.94!” 

Explaining that “some of the present 
standard extinguishers seem unneces- 
sarily complicated to the layman,” Mont- 
gomery asks: “Why can’t we standardize 
on natural methods of extinguisher oper- 
ations and junk the rest?” 


chief 


3oston, 


Protection Association in 





Finds 10% of Underground 


Gasoline Tanks Dangerous 


At least 10% of all underground gaso- 
line and other petroleum storage tanks 
are leaking and fumes are entering 
sewers and buildings “causing explo- 
sions and loss of life and property,” ac- 
cording to Ohio State Fire Marshal 
Charles R. Scott. 

Stressing the peril, Mr. Scott told the 
Fire Marshals’ Section of the National 
Fire Protection Association meeting in 
Boston that vapor from one gallon of 
gasoline mixed in certain proportions 
with air has “the same explosive power 
as 87 sticks of dynamite.” 

Enforcement officials must undertake 
the elimination of these hazards, he said, 
asserting that owners and others using 
such underground storage frequently 
avoid their responsibility to stop leaks. 





Public Relations Fire Prevention 


Program Successful in Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles County Fire Depart- 
ment, some of whose stations are as 
much as 100 miles apart, fights fire the 
modern way: with sc hool children, and 
service clubs and a fire captain dressed 
up like the fire dog, Sparky. Chief K. 
E. Klinger of the Los Angeles County 
Fire Department told the National Fire 
Protection Association annual meeting 
recently in Boston that his department, 
guarding 375 square miles of cities, oil 
fields, and vital watersheds, considers 
“Fire Prevention is our most important 
project.” Chief Klinger’s district even 
includes a_ patrol station on Catalina 
Island, 26 miles from the mainland. 

Because of the great and varied haz- 
ards of fire in a brush-covered semi- 
arid region, which includes scattered 
tracts of homes, oil refineries and fac- 
tories and the Sunset Strip night club 
area, Klinger said this department finds 
public relations vital. He said to further 
that end, his whole department is trained 
in public relations. Aside from 16,000 re- 
sponses to fires or emergencies last year, 
he said his department made “several 
hundred thousand personal contacts.” 

With extensive help from newspapers, 
radio and television, the said, “we sold 
the public on the idea that home inspec- 
tions were NOT an invasion of their 
privacy, but that we were trying to help 
them. 


3ecause ‘his department covers both 
country and city, Chief Klinger said 
both “Sparky,” the symbol of home fire 
prevention, and “Smokey,” the forest fire 
preventing bear, figure prominently in 
reaching hundreds of thousands with 
messages of fire safety. 

Dramatically emphasizing ‘how _ the 
public relations program is getting across, 
Chief Klinger said, was the story of a 
“Junior Fire Department” lad of no 
more than sixth grade age. A newsboy, 
John Rivera was on his route when he 
saw a five-year-old girl run afire and 
screaming from a trailer park. He flung 
his coat around the girl and rolled her 
on the ground. She broke away, but he 
seized her again and put out the fire. 
Hospital officials said she suffered only 
second degree burns, ‘but otherwise would 
have perished. 

Klinger told of a 10-year-old James 
Nunez rescuing his two-months-old sis- 
ter when his brother, 7, playing with 
matches set her crib afire. After remov- 
ing hhis sister to safety, he returned and 
put out the flames. 

The Los Angeles County program, em- 
ploying ideas from public relations ex- 
perts, includes school teachers institute 
meetings, cooperation with Parent- 
Teachers’ associations, service clubs, and 
even lectures to college students major- 
ing in education. 





Kansas City Group Plans 
To Write Flood Coverage 


A new reciprocal insurance company 
has been organized in Kansas City, Mo., 
to write flood coverage exclusively, ac- 
cording to word received by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
Washington. 

National Flood Underwriters, in a let- 
ter from president G, Richard Cholliner, 
told the committee it is interested in 
reinsuring its policies with the govern- 
ment if the Federal flood indemnity and 
reinsurance program passed by the Sen- 
ate should clear the House and be en- 
acted into law. The company has just 
been set up by a group of Kansas City 
businessmen, who organized Flood In- 
surance Associates to study the problem 
of flood coverage following the disas- 
trous 1951 floods. 

Policies to be written by the reciprocal, 
according to Mr. Cholliner, would provide 
for payment of the full premium over a 
ten-year period at the rate of 10% annu- 
ally. The entire annual premium would 
be a tax-deductible business expense. 


Herman Kraemer Wins 


Square Club Golf Prize 


Under the leadership of Herman 
Meshel, second vice president, the In- 
surance Square Club of New York, Inc., 
held its 21st annual golf outing at the 
Garden City Country Club, Long Island, 
on June 7, and played host to members 
and guests. Commencing in the morning 
a total of 78 teed off for golf and by the 
time supper was served the total was 
swelled to 93. 

The President’s Cup for the member 
with the lowest net score was won by 
Herman Kraemer who drove and putted 
a net of 73 and the cup was presented 
to him together with a traveling bag by 
the club’s president, Edward T. Minor. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: 
Class A, Len Wanamaker; Class B, W. 
C. Smith; Class C, Ted Bergman. Kick- 
ers prize was won by Past President 
George Miller who outdrew four other 
participants. 

Prizes of portable radios were won 
by Fred Marsh, Dick Weghorn and 
Charles Shute. 


American Appoints Young 
Asst. Field Supervisor 


The American Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed John P. Young, ITI, as assistant 
field supervisor for North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia. Mr. Young, 
who succeeds Macon R. Crocker, re- 
cently appointed manager of the South- 
eastern department at Atlanta, will be 
associated with Assistant Vice President 
Eugene H. Brooks in the supervision 
of this territory. Een ; 

The state of West Virginia, also for- 
merly supervised by Mr. Crocker, will be 
handled by Field Supervisor Curtis F. 
Eagle at Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Young 
joined the American at the home office 
in 1946 and graduated from the advanced 
multiple line training class. In 1953 he 
became special agent supervising all lines 
in Guilford County, N.C. and in 1955 
his territory was extended to include 
Forsythe County, N.C. Mr. Young will 
continue to maintain his headquarters at 
Greensboro, N.C 





Oregon Fire Rates Cut 


; aae 
On Commercial Buildings 
Savings in fire insurance rates will be 
made shortly in all commercial buildings 
of Oregon. Insurance rate reductions 
amounting to 25% on most classes of 
commercial buildings and their contents 
is announced. 

New rates as published by the Oregon 
Insurance Rating Bureau become effec- 
tive June 1, although the change also 
applies to policies issued on or after 
April Ist. Policies issued prior to Apri 
1 may be endorsed to take advantage of 
the change. The reduction will mean an 
estimated annual — of more than 
$500,000 to Oregon policyholders, acc -ord- 
ing to A. J. Show, manager of the rating 
bureau. 





PLAN NEW CANADIAN CO. 

On behalf of the Albion Insurance Co. 
an application will be made to the Par- 
liament of Canada for a private bill in- 
corporating the company for the purpose 
of carrying on the business of fire i- 
surance and other classes of insurance 
except life insurance. 
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Revised Automobile Rates Announced 


For New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


Revised automobile insurance rates for 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania were an- 
nounced Wednesday by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
and the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 

There are reductions in premiums for 
automobile material damage insurance 
and these reductions will result in an 
estimated annual saving of more than 
$1,970,000 for New Jersey insureds and 
$3.600,000 a year for Pennsylvania in- 
sureds, the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association stated, 


Collision Rate Changes 


Private passenger automobile collision 
insurance premiums are reduced in most 
rating territories in New Jersey about 
8% and in Pennsylvania about 7%, the 
amount varying according to territory. 

Collision insurance premiums for com- 
mercial intermediate and long distance 
hauling risks are reduced approximately 
10% in New Jersey. Collision premiums 
in Pennsylvania for commercial local 
hauling risks are reduced approximately 
14% and premiums for commercial inter- 
mediate and long distance hauling risks 
remain unchanged. 

Private passenger car 
comprehensive insurance, which affords 
coverage for fire, theft, glass breakage, 
flood, etc., are increased approximately 
10% in most territories in New Jersey, 
while in Pennsylvania there is an aver- 
age increase of 4% for the state. 

The automobile liability insurance 
rate changes affect private passenger 
cars, the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters stated. 

The changes reflect recent experience 
of the carriers and vary according to 
car classification and territory; for some 
cars rates are reduced or remain un- 
changed and for others rates are in- 
creased. However, the New jersey state- 
wide average rate for cars insured by 
National Bureau companies as a whole 
remains unchanged. 


premiums for 


New Jersey Liability Rates 


For some owners of cars without male 
operators under 25 years of age there are 
rate reductions and these range from $1 
to $22; for others there are rate in- 
creases and these range from $1 to $6; 
and tor others rates remain unchanged. 

For cars owned or principally operated 
by unmarried young men under age 235, 
Which are classified as the most hazard- 
ous class of private passenger car risks, 
liabilit insurance rates are increased. 
The rate increases for these cars, which 
constitute a small proportion of insured 





cars, range from $2 to $43, depending 
upon territory. 

Cars owned or operated by married 
young men under age 25 and cars oper- 
ated by young men under age 25 who 
are neither owners nor principal opera- 
tors also constitute a small proportion 


ot insured cars. Where liability insur- 
ance rates for these cars are increased 


the increases range from $2 to $10, de- 
pending upon territory. However, in 
some territories where experience has 
Improved, rates for these cars remain 
unchanged or are reduced, the reductions 





ranging from $4 to $12, 


Car owners qualifying for farmer rates 
both states will continue to receive 


discount of approximately 20% from 


the rates that would otherwise apply to 
their private passenger cars. 
Pennsylvania Changes 
For 


some cars without male operators 
under 23 years of age there are rate 


Pennsylvania and_ these 





reductions in 





range from $1 to $9; for others there 
are rate increases and these range from 
$1 to $20; and for others rates remain 
unchanged. 

For cars owned or pricincipally oper- 
ated by unmarried young men under age 
25, which are classified as the most haz- 
ardous class of private passenger car 
risks, liability insurance rates are in- 
creased. The rate increases for these 
cars, which constitute a small proportion 
of insured cars, range from $11 to $72, 
depending upon territory. 

Cars owned or operated by married 
young men under age 25 and cars oper- 
ated by voung men under age 25 who 
are neither owners nor principal opera- 
tors also constitute a small proportion 
of insured cars. Where liability insur- 
ance rates for these cars are increased 
the increases range from $3 to $28, de- 
pending uvon territory. However. in 
some territories where experience has 
improved, rates for these cars remain 
unchanged or are reduced. s the terri- 
tory comprising portions of Bucks, Ches- 
ter, Delaware, and Montgomery Coun- 
ties the rate for these cars is reduced 
$5; in the cities of Carbondale, Harris- 
burg. Reading and Scranton and_ their 
vicinities the rates for these cars re- 
main unchanged. 


USAIG Dallas Territory 
Changes Are Announced 


Effective July 1, the Dallas service 
office territory of the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group will be trans- 
ferred to the Western department. All 
production, underwriting and_ related 
matters, originating with agents in Ar- 
kansas, Louisianna and Texas will con- 
tinue to be handled through the Dallas 
office at 505 No. Ervay St. The Western 
department is located in Chicago. 

The Dallas branch is managed by Ern- 
est A. Schoen, who has been with the 
company since November, 1945. James 
R. Graham, resident vice president, is in 
charge of the Western department at 
Chicago. He has been associated with 
aviation since World War 1, with gen- 
eral insurance since 1926 and with avi- 
ation insurance since 1934. 


FREIGHT RECORDS SET 

Freight tonnage records were set at 
the Chain of Rocks locks and canal and 
the Alton, Ill, locks on the Mississippi 
River in May, Colonel George E. White, 
Jr., U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, St. 
Louis district engineer, has announced. 
Freight moved through the Chain of 
Rocks locks in May, totaled 1,647,868 
tons, a new record. In May, 1955, the 
total tonnage locked through was 1,392,- 
337 tons. The total for the first five 
months this year was 6,205,833 tons 
compared with 5,317,331 tons the same 
months of 1955. Movement through the 
Alton, Ill., locks in May totaled 1,744,314 
tons as against the previous high of 
1,573,000 tons in August, 1955. 


MARINE CORRESPONDENTS 
The Board of Underwriters of New 
York announces the appointment of two 
marine correspondents to the board. 
They are American Foreign Insurance 
Association, 20 Des Voeux Road, Central 
Hong Kong, replacing G. H. Oliver, and 


S. V. Berry, 2129 Spring Park Road, 
Jacksonville, Fla., replacing A. C. Gir- 
ard, 
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LLOYD’S SURVEY HANDBOOK 
Seenad Milton ta Velucbilc. Gadde fee 


Underwriters, Surveyors, Adjusters; 
Over 600 Commodities Listed 

A revised second edition of Llovd’s 
Survey Handbook has been published by 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s of London. 
This valuable publication is available in 
the United States at The Maritime As- 
sociation of the Port of New York, 80 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., at a 
price of $10 a copy, plus small cost of 
packing, postage and insurance. 

The 230 page survey handbook is a 
book of reference dealing with com- 
modity loss and damage and the treat- 
ment of damaged goods. First mublished 
in 1952 in London the new edition has 
been enlarged and sets out authoritative 
views on the principal causes of dam- 
age. The book has wide use in insurance 
and shipping circles as well as with those 
handling cargoes. There is a tremendous 
amount of ‘highly important information 
for marine insurance underwriters, sur- 
veyors and adjusters. 

A summary of the table of contents 
follows: 

Surveys on Damaged Goods: This sec- 
tion is intended as a gener ral guide to 
those engaged in the carrying out of 
surveys and the preparation of survey 
reports. It will also be found of inter- 
est to those concerned with the in- 
surance, carriage and general handling 
of cargoes. 

Origin of Damage: An analysis of the 
principal causes of cargo damage mois- 
ture, infestation, mould, natural or non- 
fortuitous loss, inherent vice, rust, etc.)— 
how they arise and how they can be min- 
imized, 

Commodities—Loss and Damage: Em- 
braces over 600 commodities and their 
particular susceptibilities to loss or dam- 
age, the factors to be considered when 
shipping, insuring and surveying them, 
methods of treatment and possible al- 
ternative uses. 

Appendix: Tables of Weights by coun- 
try of origin—alphabetical list of for- 
eign weights—tables of British weights 
and measures—metric system and equiv- 
alents — trade measurements—identifica- 
tion of textile fibres—test for normal 


weight of wet goods. 





Best’s Insurance Guide 


With Key Ratings Issued 


The 50th anniversary edition of Best’s 
Insurance Guide with key ratings has 
been made available for immediate deliv- 
ery. Its 464 pages contain ratings and 
five year comparisons of figures for more 
than 1,200 fire and casualty insurance 
companies, as well as principal figures 
for more than 2,250 smaller mutuals. 

Pocket sized and specially bound in a 
durable gold fabrikoid, this 1956 edition 
gives an instant picture of the relative 
standings of these companies. Each re- 
ceives two ratings: the General Policy- 
holders’ Rating (A-plus to C) and the 
Financial Rating (AAAAA to CC), sum- 
marizing Best's Impartial analysis of 
ach institution. 

In the 1956 book, 118 companies have 
increased ratings, 51 companies have de- 
creased ratings, and 45 companies appear 
for the first time, with no rating yet 
assigned. 

The 1956 edition of the Guide is priced 
at $7.50. Copies may be ordered from 
the Alfred M. Best Company’s home 
office at 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N. Y., or from any of its branch 
offices in Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 
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Manpower Needs Threat 
To Engineering Faculties 


Manpower industry have 
threatened engineering faculties with 
deterioraiton, Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 


needs of 


Technology, declared recently. Speak- 
ing at the sixtieth anniversary banquet 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 


ciation at the Statler Hotel, in Boston, 
Dr. Killian said: 

“Against the higher compensation and 
other attractions offered by industry to 
other non-educational or ganizations to 
scientists and engineers, engineering 
schools are now more vulnerable and 
more in danger of serious deterioration 
than other educational institutions. They 
are more vulnerable, even, than the 
schools of science. 

“The university and the institute of 
technology are natural habitats for crea- 
tive scientists. They are not, generally 
speaking, quite so natural habitats for 
engineers, whose professional work lies 
so much industry and i in the field.” 


Dealers eaceiens 


Allewed in Kentucky 
The Department of Insurance of Ken- 
tucky has withdrawn its objection to the 
application of Rule No. 8, captioned 
“Other Property” in that state, the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau states. 
Accordingly, it will now be permissible 
to cover tenants improvements and bet- 
terments; furniture and fixtures; ma- 
chinery and tools under dealers policies 
in Kentucky in a manner prescribed 
under Rule No. 


Canada Bins Encouraging 
More Fire, Casualty Cos. 


The reason the Federal Department 
of Insurance in Canada does not en- 
courage more firms entering fire and 
casualty insurance in Canada is that 
more than 360 companies are already 
registered to do such business in Canada, 
according to K. R. MacGregor, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, Ottawa, testi- 
fying before a Parliamentary Committee 
in Ottawa. 

However, Mr. MacGregor said that the 
Department’s position on new incorpo- 
rations was that those who were re- 
putable and complied with the law were 
entitled to form a company to do busi- 
ness in Canada. 
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Conway Sees Threat to 
Justice in Court Jam 


SPEAKS AT N. Y. BAR ASSN. MEET 


Blames Small Group of Lawyers for 
Most of Congested Calendars and Trial 
Delay; Caverly Gent Chairman 


Chief Judge Albert the 
New York Court of Appeals, well known 
to insurance people as a former Super- 
this 


Conway of 


Insurance of state, 
address June 
meeting, held at Lake 
New York State 


administration 


intendent of 


sounded a warning in his 


23 at the 
Saranac, 
Bar Association, 
of justice was likely to collapse under 
the heavy backlog of court cases in the 
First, Second, Ninth and Tenth Judicial 
Districts. He declared that about 80% 
of this backlog consists of suits stem- 
ming from death or injury in automobile 
accidents, and that delays range from 
24 months in Richmond County to 44 
months in Queens County. 

Judge Conway declared that “a rela- 
tively small group of attorneys who 
specialize in accident cases, and not the 
judges, are in part responsible for the 


summer 
N. Y., of the 
that the 


congested calendars and trial delay.” 
These lawyers, he said, have many cases 
pending in many courts but obviously 
can try only one case at a time, 
Another contributing factor, Judge 
Conway said, was “the failure of insur- 
ance companies and municipal corpora- 
tions to have sufficient lawyers to try 


these cases. 

William P. Rogers, Deputy United 
States Attorney General, who spoke on 
the same program with Judge Conway, 
warned that unless corrected quickly, 
this court congestion “threatens to im- 
pair... the administration of justice 
in this country.” 

Raymond N, 
America Fore 
panies, served as 
the gathering 


nac (N. Y.) 


Caverly, vice president, 
Group Insurance Com- 
general chairman of 
which was held in Sara- 
Inn. Wayne Van Orman, 
chairman of New York Bar’s insurance 
law section, was chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 


BUFFALO EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


F. K. Peterson Elected V.P.; R. E. 
Ashton Second V.P.; W. C. Clissold 
Named Resident Secretary 


Francis K. Peterson was elected vice 
president, Ralph E. Ashton second vice 
president and Walter C. Clissold resi- 


dent secretary, Pacific Coast department 
of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 

Mr. Peterson had been an assistant 
secretary and is chief underwriting exec- 
utive of inland marine and all multi-peril 
contracts. He joined the Buffalo in 1954 
after a long and varied experience in the 
Metropolitan New York area. He was 
educated at Columbia University. 

Mr. Ashton has been an assistant 
secretary and is superintendent of agen- 
cies. He became associated with the 
Buffalo in 1953 and has served the insur- 


ance industry for more than 30 years 
in the fields of underwriting, education 
and production. He served in the U.S. 
Navy during World War II with the 


rank of commander. Mr. Ashton is a 
member of the Insurance Federation and 
the New York Insurance Society. 

Mr. Clissold was recently appointed 
manager of the Pacific Coast dep: irtment. 
He settled in Los Angeles, Calif., in 
1945 upon his return from the U.S. Army 
in which he served as a captain in the 
field artillery. He will launch the 
facilities on the West 


Buffalo’s casualty 
Coast. 


Revised Auto Rates 
Effective in New York 


APPROVED BY N.Y. DEPARTMENT 


NAUA, NBCU and MIRB Report Re- 
visions Effective June 27; Material 
Damage and Liability 


rates for 
June 


Revised automobile insurance 
New York State were announced 
26 by three rating organizations on be- 
half of their respective member and sub- 
companies. 

Revised rates were announced for au- 
tomobile material damage insurance by 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association and for automobile liability 


scriber 


insurance by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Mutual 
Insurance Rating Bureau. The new 


rates, which were effective June 27, were 
approved by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Leffert Holz. 


Material Damage Rate Reductions 


“There are reductions in premiums 
for automobile physical damage insur- 
ance which will result in an estimated 
over-all statewide premium revenue re- 
duction of approximately 4.9%,” the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation stated. 

“Comprehensive private passenger full 


coverage latest results indicate that 
state over-all levels are adequate and 
most of the state rate levels continue 


without change; but in some territories, 
because of unprofitable experience, mod- 
est increases are effective; while in 
other areas, where the results are bet- 
ter, premiums are decreased. The pres- 


ent $50 deductible comprehensive rate 
levels continue in effect for the entire 
state. 


“Private passenger collision experience 
shows improvement and reductions are 
effected where the territorial experience 
justifies these reductions. In the same 
areas, where the experience was not 
satisfactory, slight increases are neces- 
sary. The average reduction for the 
State as a whole is about 7%. 


“Commercial automobile experience 
improved for local and intermediate 
hauling risks and reductions ranging 


from 7% to 13% were m: ude in collision 
premiums for such risks.” 


Liability Rate Changes Vary 


“The automobile liability insurance 
rate changes affect private passenger 
cars,” the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau stated. 

“The revision, which will result in an 
increase of approximately 5.7% in the 
over-all rate level for the state, repre- 
sents a readjustment of rates by terri- 
tory. In some territories rates are in- 
creased and in others rates are reduced 
or remain unchz inged. 

“The liability insurance rate changes 
vary by car classification as well as by 
territory, 

“The liability insurance rates are in- 
creased substantially for cars owned or 
principally operated by unmarried young 
men under 25 years of age. These are 
classified as the most hazardous class of 
private passenger car risks but constitute 
a small proportion of all insured cars. 
Lesser increases have been adopted for 
cars operated by young men under age 
25 who are neither owners nor principal 
operators and also for cars owned or 
operated by married young men under 
age 25. 

“Car owners qualifying for farmer 
rates will continue to receive a discount 
of approximately 20% from the rates 
that would otherwise apply to their 


cars,” 





Seek State Approval of 
New Family Auto Policy 


TO BE EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1 


Mutual Bureau Policy Has Broad Com- 
prehensive Liability and Medical 
Payments 


A new family automobile policy will 
be available September 1 if approved by 
several state Insurance Departments, 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
has revealed. The new policy will pro- 
vide broadened comprehensive automo- 
bile liability and medical payments in- 
surance protection for families owning 
private passenger automobiles. This new 





NBCU and NAUA Policy 


The “family automobile policy,” a new 
insurance contract designed exclusively 
to insure the family car, will be intro- 
duced to motorists on a countrywide 
basis September 1, the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation have announced on behalf of 
their member and subscriber companies. 

Millions of car owners will be eligible 
for this new policy which will be offered 
to the motoring public by companies 
affiliated with the two insurance rating 
organizations. 











sade stadahoaiminenta 
form will become available to millions 
of automobile owners; its broadened 


provisions will apply automatically, as 
of the effective date, to insureds holding 
policies issued by Mutual Bureau sub- 
scriber company members. 

The new family automobile policy was 
formulated by the Mutual Bureau in 
cooperation with other rating organiza- 
tions, and includes automobile physical 
damage coverages as well as automobile 
liability and medical payments insurance. 


Introduces a New Style 


The policy introduces a new style not 
previously used in automobile insurance. 
The new policy tends to be clearer and 
more intelligible to the insured. An im- 
portant innovation includes the exten- 
sive use of definitions. 

The new policy may be issued only to 
individuals, or to a husband and wife, 
who own a private passenger automo- 
bile. The private passenger automobile 
classification includes automobiles of the 
private passenger, station wagon or jeep 
type. 

While affording all of the coverage 
provided under current automobile poli- 
cies, the family automobile form, at no 
additional cost, includes the following 
additional features: 

1. Automatic coverage for all private 
passenger automobiles owned or ac- 
quired during the policy period. 

2. All residents of the same household 
as the named insured are covered as in- 
sureds with respect to an automobile 
owned by the named insured. 

3. Bodily injury and property damage 
liability coverages have been placed on 
an “occurrence” basis. 

The named insured and his wife 
are covered for non-owned automobiles 
furnished for their regular use. 

Resident Relatives Covered 

5. All relatives resident in the same 
household as the named insured are cov- 
ered for their use of non-owned private 
passenger automobiles provided the au- 
tomobiles are not regularly furnished for 
use of the relatives and are not used for 
business purposes. 

6. All trailers designed for use with 
a private passenger automobile are au- 
tomatically covered except while being 
used for business purposes with another 
type automobile. 

7. The exclusion found in most other 
automobile policies relating to liability 


assumed under any contract or agree- 
ment has been eliminated from this 
policy. 


While continuing the present broad 
grant of medical payments insurance to 
the named insured, his wife and the 





Harriman Satisfied at 
Comp. Rate Decrease 


NET REDUCTION MORE THAN 89, 


Expresses Concern That Comp. Costs 
Still Remain High; Hopes For 
Further Savings 


Governor Averell Harriman of Ney 
York has expressed satisfaction at the 
net reduction of more than 8% in work- 


men’s compensation rates for the state 
beginning July 1, representing a saving 
of more than $20,000,000 to employers, 
Combined with last year’s rate reduction 
of more than 14%, there has been an 
aggregate reduction of over $60,(00,00) 
in compensation rates. 

The New York Governor congratu- 
lated both state government and insur- 
ance industry officials for their part in 
helping achieve this highly satisfactory 
result. However, Governor Harriman 
expressed concern over the fact that 
New York State workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs remain comparatively higher 
than those in other jurisdictions. 


See Further Savings 


He said that both Superintendent of 
Insurance Leffert Holz and _ Judge 
Joseph M. Callahan, Moreland Act Com- 
missioner, have indicated that there are 
other avenues which it is believed will, 
after further study, enable further sav- 
ings to be effective. 

Governor Harriman expressed hope 
that Commissioner Callahan’s _ report, 
which should be ready early next year, 
“will point the way in this regard and 
help us to move forward in our constant 
endeavor to keep workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs at a reasonable level, consist- 
ent with the requirements of both in- 


dustry and labor.” 
“These substantial declines in work- 
men’s compensation premiums take on 


added — in view of generally 
rising costs,” the Governor added. “The 
new agreement recently reached by the 
Hospital Conference ‘(Committee _ in- 
creases the daily rates of workmen's 
compensation patients for bed, board, 
routine nursing, drugs and other hospital 
expenses by approximately $3,000,000. 
The absorption of this increase means, 
in effect, that $23,000,000 is actually be- 
ing saved. 

“The current rate reduction comes 
about as the result of determined efforts 
A Superintendent Holz and the More- 


land Commissioner, Judge Joseph M 
Callahan, who was appointed in July, 
1955, to investigate the costs of work- 


men’s compensation, and to the work of 
the Workmen’s Compensation 3oard 
under the chairmanship of Angela Parisi 
Credit is due also to the insurance car- 
riers themselves who have cooperated 
in this matter.” 





IN CHARGE OF FIDELITY DEPT. 

Joseph B. McWilliams, assistant secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., has been placed in full 
charge of that company’s fidelity depart- 
ment. He is a graduate of Northeastem 
University School of Law and_ joined 


Massachusetts B.& I. in 1943. 





relatives of either, medical payments 
provisions have been enlarged to pro- 
vide coverage for other persons. Cov- 
erage is now provided for injuries t0 
these other persons if the injury occurs 
while the named insured is occupying of 
operating a non-owned private passell- 


ger automobile. In addition, these other 
persons are afforded benefits if bodily 
injury to them results from a relatives 


operation or occupancy of a non-owned 
plivate passenger automobile or trailer 
not regularly furnished for the use & 
such relative. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureat 
said that the new family automobile 
policy has been submitted on behalf 
of its members and subscribers to In- 
surance Departments in 41 states am 
the District of Columbia. 
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Contractor Toll High 
In Abundant Market 


CONSTRUCTION VOLUME AHEAD 


W. D. Dean, Contract Information Bu- 
reau, Holds Competition, Delays and 
Rising Costs Responsible 


A paradox in the construction field 
was pointed up by W. D. Dean, general 
manager of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation, Washington, D. C., in his re- 
port to the board of directors of the 
3ureau at their recent meeting in New 
York. 

Construction volume this year, 
Mr. Dean, is well ahead of that of 1955 
with all classifications, except housing, 
showing increases. Heavy construction 
projects in the planning stage, further- 
more, have reached the largest total in 
history, close to $100 billion, according 
to : nationwide surv ey. 

Paradoxically, in the midst of this 
abundant market, there is a rising toll of 
contractors in trouble,” reported Mr. 
Dean. “Apparently the competitive situ- 
ation, which has been worsening for sev- 
eral years, has caused the filing of bids 
that were not only too low at the time, 
but suffered further impi uirment during 
construction because of steadily rising 
costs and the delays incident to tight 
supply situations in several materials. 


said 


Interstate Highway Program 


“Immediately ahead is the great inter- 
state highway program now about to re- 
ceive final Congressional approval,” Mr. 
Dean continued. “In combination with 
regular Federal Aid work and other roads 
and streets it is expected that within 
the next two or three years there will 
be an annual volume of such work of 
perhaps $8 billion, and continuing for 
the life of the program which has been 
set at 13 years. 

“It is obvious that these great expen- 
ditures will open up a large market for 
bonds. A fair share of problems and 
difficulties may be expected, however, 
particularly at the outset. For one thing, 
although construction will be adminis- 
tered by the several states as hereto- 
lore, now for the first time on Federal 
Aid roadwork, labor rates on the in- 
terstate projects will be set by the gov- 
ernment according to the Bacon-Davis 
Act. This will undoubtedly complicate 
a labor relations situation which hitherto 
has not been too difficult on this type of 
construction.” 


Unparalleled Prosperity Ends 


Viewing the construction scene as a 
Whole from the vantage point of the 
Bureau of Contract Information, said 

r. Dean, “one must conclude that the 
long, uninterrupted period of unparal- 
leied y prosperity among contractors is at 
an end. The automatic checks and bal- 
ances inherent in the business have op- 
erated to restore the historic pattern of 
tough competition, hard-won profits and 
failure of the weak and the incompe- 
tent.” 

“The experienced bond underwriter no 
doubt accepts this change in conditions 
and will alter his requirements accord- 
ingly,” Mr. Dean stated. “Not since 
the 1930 decade has the need for careful 
_ iting judgment and thoroughness 
seen so 


urgent. Surety companies will 
e well advised to take action looking 
toward close control over any bond 
Sources that lean toward the produc- 
tion of more than an average share of 


dubious contract business. The unwary 
Producer will find in today’s market an 


im invitation to acquire borderline 
- s, but he should understand that 
4 is now definitely past when 
JOd 


luck can be counted on to bring 
about the run-off of such business with- 
out loss. 
“ a fs other hand, wise cultivation 
rd ay eo. class contractor is bound 
‘ ay off in profits as has always been 
€ case. In the huge construction mar- 
"i Seg is plenty of good business to 
be ro out its quality no longer can 
aken for granted.” 


Nuclear Excess-Cover 
Bill Given Approval 


BY ATOMIC ENERGY COMMITTEE 





Measure Amended To Include Some of 
the Recommendations Made at 
Recent Hearings 





A bill to provide up to $500 million in 
Government excess-coverage indemnity 
for radiation losses from nuclear acci- 
dents to private and Government atomic 
energy reactor plants was approved this 
week by the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee. 

The revised measure, amended to in- 
clude some of the recommendations 
made during recent hearings, has been 
introduced by Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son (D., N. Mex.), Joint Committee 
chairman. 

The committee turned down the bill 
endorsed by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which was opposed by the in- 
surance industry representatives and 
other witnesses because of the provision 
calling for Government reinsurance and 
pe other items. No provision for 
reinsurance is included in the committee 
bill. 

One of the principal changes made in 
the bill is the yardstick to be used by 
the AEC in determining the financial 
protection which a licensee will be re- 
quired to show in order to be eligible 
for the Government indemnity. As final- 
ly approved by the committee, the maxi- 
mum amount of protection which will be 
required is the total amount of private 
insurance that is available. The AEC 
would be given discretionary authority 
to require less for research reactors and 
other small installations. 


Other Forms of Responsibility 


The Commission also would be author- 
ized to permit the licensee to show 
other forms of financial responsibility, 
including self insurance or the posting 
of bonds equal to the amount required. 

The AEC wouid have authority to 
make these provisions applicable to li- 
censes for materials, as well as facilities. 

With respect to the $500 million in- 
demnity by the Federal \Government, the 
bill is so worded that if there should be 
a severe accident causing damages of 
more than $500 million over and above 
the amount of financial protection, Con- 
gress could take another look at the 
financial situation and make additional 
funds available. And, if the funds made 
available still are not sufficient to cover 
all losses, a limitation of liability pro- 
ceeding would be set up to permit pro- 
rating of the funds on hand. 

The Government fee of “premium” 
schedule also has been revised. Instead 
of a maximum of $10,000 per year, the 
commercial licensee would pay $30 per 
year per thousand kilowatts of thermal 
heat capacity, and other types of re- 
actors a smaller fee in accordance with 
this basic standard. And, instead of 
applying the premium receipts to the 
AEC health and safety research pro- 
gram, they would be placed in the gen- 
eral Treasury. 





McMorrow Named Referee of 


N. Y. Compensation Board 

Michael J. McMorrow, of Buffalo, has 
been appointed Referee of the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, ac- 
cording to Angela R. Parisi, board chair- 
man. Mr. McMorrow will be assigned 
to the Buffalo office of the board and 
will conduct referee hearings at the fol- 
lowing hearing points: Buffalo, Lock- 
port, Niagara Falls, Tonawanda, Dun- 
kirk, Jamestown, Salamanca and Olean. 

A prominent attorney, Mr. McMor- 
row is a graduate of Canisius College 
and the University of Buffalo Law 
School. He is a former Assistant U. S 
Attorney for the western district of 


New York. 


Burns Wins Low Gross 
In C. & S. Tournament 


AWARDED O’HANLON' TROPHY 








Annual Event of New York Club Draws 
Over 200 to Baltusrol Golf Club; 


Prizes Awarded at Dinner 





The annual golf tournament of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York, 
held June 25 at Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J., witnessed the largest 
turnout ever for this popular event. A 
total of 198 members and guests partici- 
pated in the tournament and 227 stayed 
for the dinner at which the prizes were 
awarded. 

A vote of 
Club President 
traut, American Surety, 
mittee, chairman of which is Frank D. 
Gallaher, Royal-Liverpool Insurance 
Group. Serving with him were William 
Richardson, vice chairman, also of 
Royal-Liverpool Group; Howard A. 
Slayback, O’Hanlon Reports, Inc.; Ran- 
kin Martin, Standard Accident. 

Joseph S. Burns, Aetna-Century Com- 
panies, was the winner of the Presi- 
dent’s prize and the Edward P. O‘Han- 
lon Memorial Trophy for first low 
gross, 18 holes, medal play. Second low 
gross prize went to A. E. Gilbert, Amer- 
ican International Underwriters Corp. 

In announcing Mr. Burns as_ the 
O’Hanlon memorial trophy winner this 
year President Ehrmanntraut said that 
this cup was donated by Mr. Slayback 
two years ago in memory of Edward P. 
O’Hanlon, founder and_ president of 
O’Hanlon Reports. Previously Charles 
J. King of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 
had donated a cup for annual competi- 
tion as a memorial to John J. King, the 
late president of Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau. This trophy was retired from com- 
petition when it was won for three years 
by Stephen Bedell, Maryland Casualty. 


Other Prize Winners 


In Class A for members only, low net 
score, handicaps from 5 in- 


thanks was extended by 
William R. Ehrmann- 
to the golf com- 


one to 15 
clusive, the first prize was won by Ran- 
kin Martin. Second and third prizes 
were awarded respectively to Robert L. 
Braddock, General Reinsurance Corp., 
and Ray P. Sutton of Sutton Inspection 
Bureau. 

In Class B—handicaps from 16 to 25 
inclusive, the prize winners in the order 
named were Charles R. Smith, American 
International Underwriters Corp., who 
was congratulated on his wedding anni- 
versary; David J. Grotz, Maryland 
Casualty, and James Strain, Yorkshire. 

The winners in Class C—handicaps 
over 26—were (1) Edward M. Ozanick, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity; (2) 
Walton Kurz, same company, and (3) 
Frank Manus, American International 
Underwriters Corp. 

In the best ball event for members 
and guests Mr. Ozanick and his guest, 
Norwood Lindbloom, won first prize 
while the second prize went to Mr. Gil- 
bert of AIU and his guest, Harry Lea. 

James A. Lee of Clason & Lee Agency, 
Inc., Brooklyn, was awarded the guest 
low gross prize. 


Raffle and Kickler’s Handicap Winners 


In the raffle the prize winners were 

Byrne, Commercial Union-Ocean 

Group, and Frank D. Gallaher, Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 

The two winners in the kicker’s handi- 
cap for members were Russell Tandy, 
Seaboard Surety, and John J. Vogel of 
Smith Biggs & Co., Newark. And in the 
kicker’s handicap for guests the winners 
were Frank Mitchell of O’Gorman & 
Young, Inc., Newark, and S. Burns, son 
of the President’s prize winner. 

In the lucky number contest the win- 
ners included W. J. Flaherty, Aetna- 
Century Group, and Wally Clapp, The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


Past Presidents Introduced 


In his dinner remarks President Ehr- 
manntraut acknowledged the helpfulness 
of Rankin Martin in obtaining Baltusrol 
Golf Club at which to hold the tourna- 
ment. He was also appreciative to the 








HE LOST NO TIME 


“We’re the happiest family in the world 
since Fred started his new work. It all 
began about 6 months ago when a friend 
suggested he compare the Combined 
program with the insurance he was 
selling. Well, Fred lost no time joining 
the Combined team — and believe me, 
he’s lost no time since.” 


Find out today why agents and agencies 
do better with the Combined Group of 
Companies: Combined Insurance Co. of 
America, Chicago; Hearthstone Insurance 
Co. of Mass., Boston; Combined American 
Insurance Co., Dallas; First National 
Casualty Co., Wisconsin. Write direct 
to W. Clement Stone, President, 5316 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





TESTIMONIAL TO R. I, CATLIN 


Aetna C.&S. Vice President Honored 
for Outstanding Safety Work; 
Retires This Month 


A testimonial luncheon honoring Rob- 


ert I. Catlin, vice president, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. and a_ nationally 
prominent safety worker, was given in 


New York, June 28, by the joint advisory 
committee of the accident prevention 
department of the Association of ‘Casu- 
alty & Surety Cos. and the Center for 
Safety Education of New York Univer- 
sity. 

On behalf of the Association, 
R. Granniss, manager of the loss pre- 
vention and engineering department, 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, pre- 


Edward 


sented Mr. Catlin with a hand-illumi- 
nated scroll “in recognition of his con- 
stant devotion to the cause of safety, 
particularly as a leader in the public 


service activities of the capital stock 
casualty insurance industry.” 

Mr. Catlin, who retires this month as 
vice president of Aetna C.&S, and as 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the Association’s accident prevention 
department, has been active in safety 
work for nearly a quarter of a century. 

During this time he has held many 
responsible positions in safety organiza- 
tions, including vice president of the 
National Safety Council. He is present- 
ly chairman of the Connecticut Safety 
Commission and will continue to serve 
in that capacity after his retirement. 

He has served as a member of the 
advisory committee of the Association’s 
accident prevention department for 22 
years and has been chairman of that 
group since 1954. 





donors of the handsome golf prizes in 
competition. 

Five past presidents of Casualty & 
Surety Club were intreduced—Raymond 
N. Caverly, America Fore Group; 
George T. Merrick, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity; Dean Parker, Travelers; 
Stephen 3edell, Maryland Casualty, 
and Clarence A. Borst, United States 
Casualty. President Ehrmanntraut an- 
nounced that Mr. Borst had just re- 
turned from Utica where he had been 
installed on St. John’s Day, June 24, as 
Deputy Grand Master of the First Kings 
Masonic District. 

The final event in the club’s 1956 
program will be the annual Christmas 
banquet and entertainment to be held 
Thursday, December 13, in the Hotel 
Commodore. 
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Standing Committees of 
C. & S. Assn, Announced 


BY PRESIDENT CLARKE SMITH 
Membership on Fifteen Committees Ap- 
pointed for 1956 - 1957 
Terms 


Clarke Smith, president of the Associa- 
tion of Casu: uty & Surety Companies, 
recently announced the appointments of 
the Association’s standing committees for 
1956-1957. They are: 

Advisory committee, accident preven- 
tion department —Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co.; American Insurance Co.; 


Fidelity & Casualty Co. of N. Y.; Gen- 
eral Accident, Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp., Ltd.; Hartford Accident & In- 


demnity Co.; London & Lancashire In- 
demnity Co.; Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co.; Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Co. of N. Y.; St. Paul-Mercury 
Indemnity Co.; Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Co.; Travelers Insurance Co.; 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co.; York- 
shire Insurance Co., and Zurich Insur- 
ance Co. 


Blanks—Uniform Accounting 


Committee on blanks and uniform ac- 
counting — Aetna C.&S.; Agricultural 
Insurance Co.; American Reinsurance 
Co.; Century Indemnity Co.; Commer- 
cial Insurance Co, of Newark; Fidelity & 
Casualty of N. Y.; Fidelity & Deposit 
of Md.; Fire Assn. of Philadelphia ; 
Fireman’s Fund-National Surety Group; 
General Reinsurance Corp.; Hartford 
A. & I.; Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co.; Home Indemnity 
Co.; Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America; London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity Co.; Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., Ltd.; Phoenix Insurance Co.; 
Travelers; U. S. F. & G.; Yorkshire In- 
surance Co, and Zurich Insurance Co. 

Budget committee—Aetna C. & S.; 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
Ltd.; F. & C. of New York; Hartford 
\.&1.; Metropolitan Casualty; Travel- 
ers, and U.S. F. & G. 

Casualty advisory committee — Aetna 
~&S.; American E umployers’ ; ; American 
Surety of N. Y.; F. & C. of New York; 
Fireman's Fund - National Surety Group: 
General Re. Corp.; Glens Falls Insurance 
Co.; Hartford A. & I.; Home Indemnity; 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; Massachusetts B. & I.; National Fire 
of Hartford; National Union Indemnity 
Co.; Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd.; Stand- 
ard Accident; Sun Insurance of N. Y.; 
Travelers; U. S. Casualty Co.; U. S, F. 
& G., and Zurich, 

Claims Bureau 


Advisory committee of claims bureau— 
Aetna C. & S.; American Automobile 
Insurance Co.; American Casualty Co.; 
American Surety of N. Y.; Employers‘ 
Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd.; Fidelity 
& Casualty of N. Y.; Fire Assn. ‘of Phila- 
delphia; Fireman’s Fund - National Sure- 
ty Group; Glens Falls; Great American 
Indemnity; Hartford A. & I.; Manufac- 
turers Casualty; New Amsterdam Casu- 


alty; St. Paul- Mercury Indemnity; 
Standard Accident; Travelers, and U.S 
FL& G. 

Conference committee —American 


Liability; Fidelity 
Hartford A. & LL: 
and U.S 


Employers’ 
New York; 


Travelers, 


Surety; 
& Casualty, 
Home Indemnity; 
F. & CG. 

Law committee—Aetna C. & S.; Amer- 
ican Emplovers’; American Insurance; 
American Surety; Boston Insurance Co.; 
F. & C. of New York; F. & D. of Mary- 
land; Fire Assn, of Philadelphia; Gen- 
eral Accident; Hartford A. & I.; Home 
Indemnity; Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America; London & Guarantee & 
Accident; Manufac turers Casualty; 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance; 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, 
Ltd.: Standard Accident; Sun Insurance 
of New York; Travelers, and U. S. F. 
& G. 

Legislative Policy 


committee — Aetna 
Surety; 


Legislative policy 


American 


Employers’ 


Berch Casualty Supervisor 
For National of Hartford 


Bernard D. Berch has been appointed 
casualty supervisor in Kansas and west- 
ern Missouri of the National of Hart- 
ford (Group. 

He attended the University of Detroit 
and the University of Michigan. Mr. 
3erch is a veteran of the U. S. Army, 
has been affiliated with several casualty 
companies as chief underwriter and field- 
man, and has also had local agency ex- 
perience. 

He will travel Kansas as well as west- 
ern Missouri for the Group. His head- 
quarters will be in that company’s Kan- 
sas City, Mo. office. Mr. Berch will be 


associated with State Agents Broock- 
mann and Packard and Special Agent 
Dunham and Engineer Babusa. He will 


also work with the National’s Kansas 
Field Force consisting of State Agent 
Stoike, and Special Agents Snapp, Olson, 
and Corry. 





Liability; Fidelity & Casualty, N. Y.; 
F. & D. of Maryland; Hartford A. & L.; 
Indemnity Insurance Co. ot North Amer- 
te" 7 indard Accident; Travelers, and 
& G. 
a 
Indemnity; F. & C. 
Assn. of Philadelphia; 





committee — ‘Connecticut 
of New York; Fire 
General Re. 


Corp.; London Guarantee & Accident ; 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. of N. 
North American Casualty & Surety Re- 


insurance ‘Corp.; Ohio Farmers Indem- 
nity Co., and Zurich. 

Public relations committee — Aetna C. 
& S.; American Casualty; American 
Employers’; American Surety; Ameri- 
can Insurance Co.; Fidelity & Casualty 
of New York; F ireman’ s Fund - National 
Surety Group; Glens Falls; Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; Hartford & I.; Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident; Massachu- 
setts B. & I.; Phoenix Insurance Co.; 
Standard Accident; Sun Insurance of 
New York; Travelers; U. S. F. & G.,, 
and Yorkshire Insurance Co. 

Plate glass advisory committee—Amer- 
ican Insurance Co.; Fidelity & Casualty, 


New York; Fireman’s Fund - National 
Surety Group; Hartford A. & I.; Metro- 
politan Casualty of New York; New 


Amsterdam Casualty; Sun Insurance of 
New York; Travelers Indemnity, and 
U.S: Fo eG. 
Research Advisory 

Research advisory committet — Agri- 
cultural Insurance Co.; American Insur- 
ance Co.; Boston Insurance Co.: Cen- 
tury Indemnity; Federal Insurance Co, 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia; Fireman’s 
Fund - National ey Group; General 
Accident; Hartford A. & I.; Home In- 
surance; Security Insurance Co. of New 
Haven; oe ae Fire & Marine; 
Travelers; U. S. F. & G., and Zurich. 

Surety advisory committee—Aetna C. 
& S.; American Surety; Century Indem- 
nity; Employers’ Liability; Federal In- 
surance; Fidelity & Casualty, New York; 
F.& D. of Maryland; Fireman’s Fund- 
National Surety Group; Hartford 
A.&I.; Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America; Massachusetts B. & L.; 
Seaboard Surety; Standard Accident; 
Travelers Indemnty, and U. S. F. & G. 

Surety law committee—Aetna C. & S.; 
American Surety of N. Y.; Emplovers’ 
liability; Federal Insurance; F. & D. of 
Maryland; Fireman’s Fund - National 
Surety Group: Great American Indem- 
nity; Hartford A. & I.; Manufacturers 








Casualty; New Amsterdam Casualty; 
Seaboard Surety; Standard Accident; 
Travelers Indemnity, and U. S & G. 


Tax Matters 
Advisory committee on tax matters— 
Aetna C. & S.; American Employers’; 
American Insurance; Commercial Insur- 
ance of Newark; F. & C. of New York; 
F. & D. Company of Maryland; Fire- 
man’s Fund-National Surety Group: 
Great American Indemnity; Hartford 
A.&I.; Home Indemnity; Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America; Manu- 
facturers Casualty; Massachusetts 
B.&I.; Ocean Accident & Guarantee; 
Providence-Washington Indemnity Co.: 
Springfield Fire & Marine; Standard 

Accident, and U.S. F. & G. 


HAGERUP HEADS KEMPER CLUB 


Elected President of Company’s Men’s 
Club; Succeeds E. J. O’Brien; 
Other Officers 


Leonard W. Hagerup was elected 
president of the Kemper: Insurance 
Men’s Club at the group’s annua] dinner 
held recently in the Palmer House, 
Chicago. He succeeds Edmund J. 
O’Brien as president of the club, an or- 
ganization of male employes in the Chi- 
cago offices of the Kemper companies. 


Other officers elected for 1956-57 were 
Edmund H. Skiba, first vice president ; 
Henry W. Hagemann, second vice presi- 
dent ; John Korner, secretary, and Robert 

Johnson, treasurer. 

Newly elected members of the club’s 
board of governors are Willard C. Avery, 
Thomas A. Garvey, George A. Mueller 
and Vincent C. Scully, Jr 

Club members and directors and ad- 
visory board members of the Kemper 
companies attending the meeting in the 
Red Lacquer room of the Palmer House 
heard E. Smythe Gambrell of Atlanta, 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, assail use of tax revenues by the 
Government “to gain unlimited control 
over lives of all citizens.” 

Extraction of 46 billions in income 
taxes from the national economy, Mr. 
Gambrell charged, “far exceeds the 
legitimate cost of operating the Federal 
Government within its constitutionally 
delegated bounds. The excess remains 
to be dispensed by the holders of politi- 

cal power in the form of subsidies, 
aisle. benefits and aliowances.” 

By use of tax proceeds “to purchase 
compliance with its wishes, the Federal 
Government may arrogate to itself the 
unlimited control of our lives,” he 
warned. “Power over the purse strings 
often carries power over the minds of 
men.” 





SPRINGFIELD, PA., OFFICE 


State Farm Cos. eee New Regional 
Branch; Largest Functional Struc- 
ture To-date 
State Farm Insurance Companies new- 
est regional office opened recently in 
Springfield, Delaware ‘County, Penna. It 
is the mid-Atlantic office for State Farm 
Mutual and its companion life and fire 

companies. 

The new regional headquarters is also 
the largest yet of the functional one- 
story office structures to be opened by 
the company, with an area of 61,000 
square feet. 

Initially the office will serve eastern 
Pennsylvania auto policyholders, plus 
New York and New Jersey, where State 
Farm began operations only recently. 

A staff of 154 were on hand opening 
day, made up of permanent and tempo- 
rary transferees from State Farm’s 
Bloomington headquarters and other 
offices. They will shortly be joined by 
100 new recruits from the Springfield 
area. 

Resident Manager for State Farm Mu- 
tual is Wayne Hough, a 22-year State 
Farm veteran. A native of Morgans- 
town, West Virginia, Mr. Hough joined 
the company in 1934 in Charleston as a 
field claim adjuster. After a_ three- 
year tour of duty in the Navy, he came 
to Bloomington in 1945 as a claim su- 
perintendent. In 1948 he was made 
Pennsvlvania division manager. 

R. C. Stite is in charge of mid-Atlan- 
tic operations for State Farm & Casu- 
alty and Frank W. Warber for State 
Farm Life. 





Named F. & D. Special Agent 


Henry W. Webster, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed a special agent in the Indiana- 
polis branch office of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. and American Bonding. 

He formerly was associated with the 
Boston branch of the F. & D. and its 
affiliate, and more recently served in the 
companies’ Baltimore home office. He is 
a native of Newton, Mass., and is a 
graduate of the school of business ad- 
ministration of Boston University. 


DECISION ON R.I. COMP. LAW 


Supreme Court Rules Law’s Intent |; 
for Weekly Rather Than Lump 
Benefit Payments 
Rhode Island’s Supreme Court recently 
reiterated its stand that the intent oj 
the state workmen’s compensation law {: 
a preference for weekly rather than lum: 
sum benefit payments. “It has always 
been the view of this court that it js 
the policy of the law to have weekly 
payments continue,’ Justice Harold A 
Andrews wrote in a unanimous opinion 
upholding the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission’s refusal to lum) fu- 
ture payments for the widow of a fatally 

injured workman. 

Under the opinion, Mrs. Maria Sanger- 
mano, of Providence, must continue t 
receive benefits on a weekly basis, $16 
a week, as the widow of John Sanger- 
mano who died November 3, 1953, after 
being injured more than a year previously 
at the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

In denying the woman’s petition to 
commute her future weekly payments to 
a lump sum of about $6,400, Commis- 
sioner Donald A. Kingsley held that her 
proposal to use the money to establi 
a pastry-bakery shop “would be an un- 
wise investment.” The full commission 
upheld him, as did the court in denying 
the woman’s appeal. 

“The petitioner was wholly without 
experience in managing a business either 
on her own account of for others,” Judge 
Andrews wrote in reviewing the evi- 
dence. 

The opinion 


Misi 


noted that 1954 amend- 
ments to the law, in discussing petitions 
for lump sum commutations, declared: 
“In considering the petition a commis- 
sioner shall give due weight to the fact 
that it is the policy of this chapter 
that compensation be paid weekly.” 

Judge Andrews recalled an_ earlier 
mig Bacon vs. United Electric Rail- 
ways, in which the Supreme Court said: 
“The ahatites agree that only excep- 
tional circumstances can justify depart- 
ure from the general rule of periodical 
payments of compensation,” 





COMP. COST REDUCTION METHODS 


Liberty Mutual Booklet Outlines Four 
Components in Medical and 
Health Program 
Practical methods of sharply re: ducing 
workmen’s compensation insurance costs 
are described in a booklet, “One New 
Way to Reduce the Cost of Workmen's 
Compensation Insurance,” recently pub- 
lished by Liberty Mutuz {1 Insurance Co, 

Boston. 


The booklet outlines the four basic 
components in the medical and_ health 
program which this company has de- 
veloped in the last several years: an 


in-plant medical plan, an industrial hy- 
giene program, a medical advisory serv 
ice, and a rehabilitation program. 

The in-plant medical section deals wit! 
the treatment of injured workers, pre 
placement examinations, follow-up ex 
aminations, health counseling and edu- 
cation, and the physical and emotiona! 
causes of accidents 

Under industrial hygiene, the company 
shows how it is reducing industrial i- 
juries from such new hazards as radia- 
tion, air pollution, and toxic chemicals 
The problem of hearing loss from indus- 
trial noise—a potential source oi enor 
mous compensation losses—is also dis- 
cussed. 

To control disability, the medica! treat- 
ment of injured workers is evaluated by 
Liberty’s nationwide staff of orth »pedic 
surgeons. This medical advisory service 
has made outstanding progress ia get- 
ting men back to work, and at the same 
time cutting compensation costs, te 
booklet states. 

The fourth 
compensation insurance service con 
of a comprehensive rehabilitation 
gram. The company maintains reliabil- 
tation centers in Boston and Chicago, 4 
wel! as a special hospital center 10 
spinal injury cases in Boston. These 
centers have returned a large majority 
of patients treated to work. 
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Foreign Aid Drain 
Fosters Collectivism 


JAMES S. KEMPER DECLARES 
Addresses Miami Univ. Graduation; 
Sees a Slow Weakening of 
United States 


30th the “colossal compulsory” for- 
eign aid drain on our resources and the 
“monstrosity” known as GATT are part 
of the worldwide drift toward collectiv- 
ism, James S. Kemper, chairman of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., de- 
clared at the 117th graduation exercises 
of Miami University. He said the only 
mutually beneficial form of foreign aid 
is private investment, trade, travel and 
eleemosynary activities and he asserted 
that GATT threatens to undermine our 
heritage of checks and balances. 

“In many ways, our foreign aid pro- 
gram is part of the worldwide drift to- 
ward collectivism,” Mr. Kemper empha- 
sized. “Both to the giver and taker it 
tends to undermine and weaken the in- 
stincts, resources and capacities of indi- 
vidual people and groups upon which 
freedom is built.” He continued: 


Drift Toward Coilectivism 


“Another development in the drift to- 
ward collectivism is the General Agree- 
ment of Tariffs and Trade, generally 
known as GATT. This monstrosity is 
diametric to our national philosophy be- 
cause it permits an international council 
of theorists to by-pass Congressional 
authority and destroys the checks and 
balances of our Republican form. oi 
Government. 

“Our Congress wisely refused to pass 
GATT,” he said. “But the theorists 
worked on and now have come up with 
the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
which, if enacted would have the effect 
of legitimatizing GATT. The OTC would 
determine which products we could ex- 
port or import and in what quantities. 

“Tt would usurp the prerogatives of 
Congress, and it would be a step of the 
first magnitude toward a superstate and 
away from the cherished _ liberties 
granted by our Constitution.” 

Mr Kemper declared that if the $4.9 
billion which Congress was asked to 
approve for one year of foreign aid were 
to be distributed pro rata to the 1956 
graduates of all American colleges it 
would mean: (1) A sum sufficient to re- 
Pay every one oi the 325,000 graduates 
the cost of four years in college; (2) An 
additional $5,000 for a_ post- -graduate 
course or down payment ona home; (3) 
And enough left over to give each grad- 
uate $2,000 for a honeymoon to South 
saperic an, Or a savings account against 
a rainy dav. 

., | use this comparison to give you an 
iiiastr: ation of just what our foreign 
policy aid currently is costing, on top of 
more than 10 times as much $50 billion 
since the program began,” Mr. Kemper 
said. “Whether or not this colossal com- 
pulsor ry drain upon the resources of the 
American people for an indefinite period, 
imposed by Government for purposes 
which are equally indefinite, is worth 


What it costs in terms of understanding 
and good will among other peoples, or 
the promotion of peace and security for 
America, are ii 
hard, 
today 


questions that call ior 
independent thinking by all groups 


Nation Being Weakened 


the evidence of the experience of 
10 years, this sort of massive 
ald by Government weakens the 
that gives it without reasonably 








vise el gain to the country that re- 
celves it. The onlv mutually beneficial 
form of foreign aid is private invest- 
meiit, trade, travel and eleemosynary 
activities provided by the resources, 
Skulls, ambitions and charitable impulses 
Of private individuals. 

K he effect of Government aid,” Mr. 
Pe er told the graduates, “usually is 
ro pet the healthy development of 
Private trade. It only should be given 
When private initiative cannot — be 
br cr into action. It’s effect on for- 
“ign relations inevitably is to arouse 


EDWARD C. GRAFF ADVANCED 


Appointed Assistant General Manager of 
General Accident; Secretary of 
Potomac and Pennsylvania 
Edward C. Graff has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the General 
Accident and secretary of the Potomac 
and Pennsylvania Insurance Cos., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
General Accident Group. Mr. Graff will 
continue to supervise the operations of 
the Companies’ branch office in Newark, 
N. J., and, in addition, will perform ex- 

ecutive duties for the Group. 

He joined the General Accident on 
March 16, 1914 in the accident and health 
claim department and was later trans- 
ferred to the company’s New York office. 
Since 1924 he has continuously served 
as manager of the Newark branch with 
jurisdiction over the Group’s business in 
northern New Jersey. 

Through the years he has engaged in 
many activties on behalf of the insurance 
industry. In 1933 he headed an investiga- 
tion which led to a reorganization of the 
workmen’s compensation division in the 
New Jersey Department of Labor. He 
served for years in the Casualty Under- 
writers Association, becoming president 
in 1936. 

He acted as legislative 
tions representative in New Jersev for 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. He was instrumental in an 
extended industry studv to end fraud in 
liability claim cases. Mr. Graff has also 
worked on major legislative matters af- 
fecting insurance. 


and public rela- 





natural hostility and antipathy, just as 
all impersonal charity and paternalism 
are received with resentment. 

“Even as we hate communism, the 
people of other countries do not accept 
our way of life when it is presented to 
them as a theory,” declared the speaker. 

“The only acceptance we can expect 
is the acceptance of our example, our 
success in forming and maintaining a 
society which has held together and 
worked, and which creates in others the 
natural desire to acquire the same things 
for themselves. The fear of the people 
of the world today who seek freedom 
or want to protect the freedom they have 
is that the United States will lose her 
prestige and power and waste her fi- 
nancial resources. 

“A strong and_ self-reliant United 
States dealing justly in the American 
tradition is the greatest bulwark of free- 
dom in the world,” he said. 

“We built our country that way,” he 
reminded the graduates, “and it is your 
responsibility to help keep it that way.” 

“There is no secret about this ‘gift of 
enthusiasm.’ It is the sheer reward of 
deep, honest thought and hard persistent 
labor.” And, why shouldn’t we be en- 
thusiastic when it is our privilege to sell 
the greatest product known to man... . 
You may ask 10,000 different people 
lying in the hospitals today totally dis- 
abled what they would do if they had 
the past year to live over, and you would 
perhaps receive 10,000 different answers 
to all questions, but one. 

“Ask them what they would do about 


income disability insurance, and _ back 
would come the unanimous reply: ‘I 
would buy just twice as much.’ It is our 


privilege to sell that ‘twice as much’ 
today while the prospect can qualify for 
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Revised R. I. Auto Rates 
Reported by NAUA-NBCU 


Revised automobile insurance rates for 
Rhode Island were announced June 26 


by. the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association and the National 


Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

Revised rates were announced for 
automobile material damage insurance 
by the NAVA and for automobile lia- 
bility insurance by the NBCU. The new 
rates were effective June 27. 

“Private passenger car premiums for 
all forms of collision insurance are in- 
creased approximately 8%,” the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
stated. “Private passenger car premiums 
for comprehensive insurance, which af- 
fords coverage for fire, theft, glass 
breakage, flood, etc., are increased ap- 
proximately 11%. Collision insurance 
premiums for commercial intermediate 
and long distance hauling risks are re- 
duced approximately 10%.” 

The automobile liability insurance rate 
changes reflect recent experience of the 
carriers and for the state as a whole 
this experience has been adverse, the 
NBCU reported. The Bureau pointed 
out that the frequency and average cost 
of bodily injury and property damage 
claims were following an upward trend 
in the state. 





New Auto Liability Rates 
For New Jersey and R. I. 


Revised private passenger automobile 
liability insurance rates for New Jersey 
and Rhode Island were announced June 
26 by the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau on behalf of its members and sub- 
scribers. The revised rates were effec- 
tive June 27. 

The revisions reflect a readjustment of 
rates by territory and classification in 
accordance with the latest available ex- 
perience. In some territories rates are 
increased, in others rates are unchanged 
or reduced, For New Jersey the re- 
vision produces no change in the overall 
rate level. In Rhode Island the effect is 
an increase in rate level of about 10%. 


To Meet Sept. 16-19 


International Claim Association, presi- 
dent of which is Edwin Linthicum, Jr., 
of the Travelers, will hold its 1956 an- 
nual meeting at The Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Va., Sep- 
tember 16-19. 








DENNIS J. SCULLY PROMOTED 

Dennis J. Scully has been promoted 
from underwriter in the Eastern Depart- 
ment of Zurich-American Companies to 
assistant superintendent of underwrit- 
ing. 
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APPROVES NEW COMP. RATES 





Pennsylvania Rates Effective July 1; 
8.5% Average Reduction; Beneficial 
Industrial Effect 
Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner 
Francis R. Smith has announced his ap- 
proval of a revision in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance rates as proposed by 
the Pennsylvania Compensation Ratine 
Bureau. The new rates will apply to all 
workmen’s compensation policies, ex- 
cluding coal mine, which becomes effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1956, and will, on 
the average, be 85% lower than those 

now in effect. 
It is estimated 
rates will result in 


that the reduction in 
savings of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 to Pennsylvania em- 
ployers. These savings should have a 
stimulating effect upon Pennsylvania in- 
dustry and result in improvement in the 
employment situation. 

In announcing his approval, Commis- 
sioner Smith stated that the rates for 151 
classifications in the Pennsylvania man- 
ual will be reduced, 23 will remain the 
same and 10 will ‘be increased. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the average reduc- 
tion in rates for classifications in the 
manufacturing and utilities group will be 
8%, for those in the contracting and 
quarrying group 11.2%, for those in the 
other industries group 7% and for those 
in the Federal industry group 5.8% 

Commissioner Smith advised that the 
decrease in rates was due principally to 
further improvement in the experience 
underlying such rates. 





OFFICIALS LAUD SAFETY WORK 





C. & S. Assn. Industrial Safety Program 

Receives Praise of Indonesian Labor 

Envoys 

The industrial safety 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
was reviewed by three labor officials of 
the Indonesian government with the 
result that the envoys expressed deep 
interest in “the many humanitarian as- 
pects” of the safety work being per- 
formed in this country by capital stock 
casualty and surety companies. 

The three, Roesli Lamisi, safety in 
syector, labor inspection office in Bogor, 
Mr. Soemali, chief of the labor inspection 
division in Djember and Nurdin Rach- 
man, safety and_ boiler inspector in 
Medan, are part of a group of 16 Indo- 
nesian labor officials who are studving 
activities related to labor productivity 
in the U.S. in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Labor. 

After hearing an explanation of the 
Association’s industrial safety program, 
the visiting officials declared they were 
“very much impressed” to learn that 
American insurance companies “do so 
many things for the general welfare of 
the people.” 

According to the 
officials. there is no 
Indonesia comparable to the association 
of stock casualty and surety companies. 
Industrial safety education work there, 
as well as safety insnections of industrial 
equipment, they said, is performed ‘by 
the government. 

Mr. Lamisi, Mr. Soemali and Mr. 
Rachman were well pleased with what 
they learned from the Association’s in- 
dustrial safety program and said the in- 
formation gained should be of great 
assistance in coping with one of Ir 
nesia’s current industrial problems—that 
of developing safety consciousness in 
workers. 


program of the 


visiting Indonesian 
organization in 
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Career of E. J. Coffey 
New IAAHU President 
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E. J. COFFEY 


elected president of the 
Accident & 


] | Coffey, 
International Association of 
Health Underwriters at the TAAHU’s 
recent annual meeting in Miami, is gen- 
eral manager of Harry K. Coffey & 
Associates, Portland, Ore. His agency 1s 
one of the largest general agencies of 
Mutual of Omaha. Mr. Coffey marks 
his 25th with the agency this Au- 
gust 

\ native of Kentucky, he is past 
president of the NOMA Portland chap- 
ter and past national director of Area 12. 
Among his many association posts, Mr. 
Coffey is a past president of Toastmas- 
ter’s International and the Oregon As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers (1954-1956). 

He has served as zone chairman of 
the International from 1954 to 1955 and 
IAAHU vice president and_ executive 
council member from 1955-1956. Mr. 
Coffey has been associated with Mutual 
of Omaha for 32 years. 

He is a member of the Oswego Lake 
Country Club, Aero Club of Oregon, 
Mason, Scottish Rite, Shriner, Knife 
and Fork Club, Chi imber of Commerce, 
and Life Underwriters Association. 
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HEADS CHIROPRACTIC DIVISION 


Vaughn B. Mines Sansiens Combined 
Post; New Health Plan Now in 
Six States 
Vaughn B. Moore, president of North- 
ern Security — Aurora, JIl., has been 
nat ned manager of Combined Insurance 
Co.’s_ of ral a’s new chiropractic 
division. Combined’s chiroprac- 
tic health plan, which provides benefits 
for the services of chiropractors, is re- 
ported to be an innovation in the insur- 
ance field. It has been endorsed by the 

National Chiropractic Association. 

In addition, insurance boards of local 
chiropractic associations of six states al- 
ready have endorsed the new plan. These 


he: alth 


states are Indiana, acy ste North 
and South Dakota, North Carolina, and 
California. Plans are under way for 
setting up operations of the new health 


plan in these states immediately. 


“The new health plan of Combined 
Insuran + is a precedent in the insur- 
ance field,” W. C. Stone, company presi- 


dent, exp halt: ‘inasmuch as it provides 
chiropractic services for patients plus the 
services of osteopaths and 
others of the healing profession in addi- 
usual benefits that are nor- 
given by health insurance compa- 


benefits of 


tion to the 
mally 
nies 
unusual feature is the fact 
plan also provides for the 
ether it is provided at a hos- 
office of the chiropractor 
or in the patient’s ‘home.” 


that this 
service wh 
pital, in the 
or osteopath, 





U. S. Chamber Opposes 
S. S. Disability Plan 


RESOLUTION SENT TO SENATE 





Also Opposes Lowering Age to 62 for 
Women; See Destruction of 
. S. Program 


Proposals to pay disability benefits 
from the Social Security Trust Fund 
would mean diverting money intended 
for the care of the aged, survivors and 
dependents, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce has advised Congress. 

The point was made in a recent reso- 
lution adopted by the Chamber’s board 
of directors and sent to all members of 
the Senate. The resolution also opposed 
a proposal to lower the age from 65 to 
62 at which women could collect Social 
Security retirement benefits. 

Both proposals are contained in 
amendments now before the Senate. 

Danger in Recession 

The Chamber has already pointed out 
that if disability benefits are to be paid 
from the Trust Fund, the inevitable rise 
in costs during a recession might easily 
wipe out the Fund, and destroy the 
whole Social Security program. 

It has been recalled that payment of 
disability benefits by private insurance 
firms during the depression threatened 
the solvency of several firms and caused 
one large firm to go broke. The Cham- 
ber’s resolution listed the following rea- 
sons why the disability and age reduc- 
tion proposals would be unsound: 

Reasons for Position 

1) The age reduction runs counter to 
trends in life expectancy, longer work 
life and retirement age provisions in 
private pensions. 

2) This age reduction would have 
costly repercussions on public assistance, 
individual income tax receipts and pri- 
vate pensions. 

3) Disability benefits in an old-age 
benefits program will divert a plan de- 
signed for one purpose to another. 

4) Disability benefits as a matter of 
right impairs the incentives to be re- 
habilitated. 

5) Disability benefits are extremely 
costly and the facts regarding the need 
are meager. 

6) Disability benefits could lead di- 
rectly to national socialized medicine. 
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45 JOHN STREET 





We are pleased to announce the appointment of 


THE SIMON AGENCY, INC. 
234 Remsen Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 
PResident 3-3663 


as our agents in the Borough for all A. & H. 


and Hos pitalization lines we write. 


R. GARRETT, 


Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 


Companies Ponder the 
Signing of FTC Code 


ASSOCIATION’S BULLETINS SAY 


Report Cos. May Defer Signing Com- 
mission Rules Until Jurisdiction 
Question Resolved 


Insurance companies writing accident 
and health policies are reported to be 
considering deferring signing of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s fair trade 
practice rules which effective 
July 15, until such time as question of 
the Commission’s jurisdiction 


become 


over in- 
terstate advertising is resolved by court 
action, 

Late last week, bulletins issued to 
member companies by the Health In- 
surance Association of America, the 
American Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America stated 
that the FTC’s recent decision upholding 
its regulatory interstate advertising 
power regardless of the extent of state 
regulation poses the question whether 
it might be advisable to defer action in 
expressing to the FTC individual compa- 
nies’ intention to comply with Commis- 
sion rules. 


Codes Practically the Same 


The bulletins indicated that the new 
FTC advertising code is practically the 
same as the rules adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners last fall and “while the FTC 
rules differ from the NAIC rules in 
form, there appears to be no important 
variance in substance.” 

Since all A. & H. 
nies are now exerting every 
comply with state rules, the Associa- 
tions’ bulletins made the point that 
“compliance with the NAIC rules would 
seem to constitute substantial compli- 
ance with the FTC rules.” 


Federal Courts Test 


The Associations’ bulletins added that 
the FTC’s decision that it has such 
broad authority will be tested in the 
Federal Courts. A petition for review 
of the case has already been filed in 
the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit. 

The Federal Court’s decision will 
clarify the FTC’s regulatory power and 
consequently the extent of applicability 
of the FTC fair trade practice rules. The 
bulletins pointed out that “under these 
circumstances it seems probable that 
many companies will want to defer tak- 
ing any action on the FTC rules until 


insurance compa- 
effort to 


the case has been litigated and an au- 
thoritative court decisions reached with 
respect to FTC jurisdiction.” 
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New Jersey Blue Cross 
Premiums to Rise 16.8%, 


B. & I. DEPARTMENT APPROVES 


B. C. President Thompson Claims Rising 
Hospital Costs Necessitates 
Premium Increase 


New Jersey Blue Cross rates will rise 
an average of one cent a day per en- 
rolled person, John S. Thompson, presi- 
dent of that state’s plan, has announced, 
New Jersey has approved a new rate 
schedule increasing premium costs to 
subscribers by an average 16.8%. 

Changes in B. C. rates become effec- 
tive on policy anniversary date after 
November 1 of this year as present one- 
year contracts expire. 

The agreement on the new rate rise 
came after Blue Cross actuaries and those 
of the New Jersey Banking & Insurance 
Department reviewed the _ financial 
soundness of the plan in dealing with 
its contracting hospitals. It was stressed 
that there will be no change in Blue 
Cross services. 


Reasons for Rate Rise 


Giving the reasons for the rate eleva- 
tion, President Thompson declared that 
the present Blue Cross contract began 
to go into effect in 1953. Since then, 
payments to hospitals by Blue Cross 
have increased 36.4%, as of the end of 
1955, with the peak of rising hospital 
costs not yet in sight. 

In spite of wonder drugs, said Mr. 
Thompson, hospital stays by subscribers 
are increasing in length, costing the plan 
an additional $2,000,000 last year alone. 
In 1953, 118 out of every 1,000 persons 
enrolled were hospitalized. 

Last year, the figure was 133 out of 
every 1,000, meaning that one out of 
every seven persons enrolled enters a 
hospital. 

The B. C. president said that the 
plan’s reserves, which were slightly over 
$7,000,000 at the end of 1955, have al- 
ready been diminished during the first 
five months of 1956 by half a million 
dollars, thus making obvious the need 
for rate adjustment. The $7,000,000, he 
added, represents only two months of 
plan payments to hospitals in the event 
of an emergency. 


Hospital Costs Rise $15 


Blue Cross officials point out that 
when any of the plan’s nearly two mil- 
lion subscribers goes to the hospital to- 
day, the average cost is around $22 a 
day, whereas in 1946 it was around #7 
a day. 

They also declared that the New Jer- 
sey plan offers the most comprehensive 
benefits among all large Blue Cross 
plans in the country, Many plans, for 
example, offer only a fixed amount for 
maternity expenses, whereas Blue Cross 
in N. J., pays all bills for ward or semi 
private facilities. 

The new family rate of $6.28 a month 
in New Jersey compares to $6.40 in New 
York and $8.54 in Detroit, each for only 
120 full benefit days without the addi- 
tional 245 part benefit days given in 
N. J., to Boston’s $6.45 rate for 60 days of 
full ‘benefits; to Chicago’s $8.24 rate 
without part benefit days, and Cleve- 
land’s $8.20. 





Complete Adv. Seminars 
Superintendent of Insurance Leffert 
Holz of New York announces comple- 
tion of a series of six seminars on ad- 
vertising, for more than 250 state ex- 
aminers who will be responsible for ad- 
ministering the new A. & H. insurance 
advertising code. This code, promul- 
gated by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, was recently 
adopted by New York State. It is de- 
signed to implement Section 209 of the 
New York Insurance Law. The seminars, | 
which were part of the Insurance De- | 
partment’s continuing training program, 
totaled some 16 hours of lectures an 
discussions. 
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GETS EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL 





Zaun-Conroy Life Agency, Inc., New 
York, Appointed Gen’! Agents for Life 
and A.& H.; Michaels Heads Dept. 


The Empire State Mutual Life of 
Jamestown, N. Y. announces the ap- 
pointment of Zaun-Conroy Life Agency, 
Inc., 45 John Street, New York, as gen- 


CONRAD E. MICHAELS 


eral agents to write all life and A. & H. 
lines including group and individual A. 
& H,, association group, hospitalization, 
Ordinary and Group life. 

This agency, which has a large follow- 
ing among metropolitan New York 
brokers, maintains a complete multiple 
line operation. 

Manager of its life and A. & H. de- 


partment is Conrad E. Michaels who has 
been connected with Zaun-Conroy Life 
Agency, Inc. since mid-1954. This is his 
seventh year in life insurance, having 
started with the Sechtman Agency of the 
Aetna Life in New York. 

_ During World War II as an Air Force 
lieutenant and navigator he completed 
87 combat missions in the European 
theatre, winning the Air Medal and nine 
clusters. Returning from overseas duty 
Mr, Michaels served as director of navi- 
gational training for a time at Selman 
Field, Monroe, La. He holds the rank of 
major in the Air Force Reserve and is 
actively a member of the Air Force Re- 
Serve Association, serving as chairman 
of various committees. He is also a 
member of American Legion Post 871 
: A Bronx, and of B.P.O.E. 871 of 
the Elks, 





Senator Metcalf Cites 
Gaps in N. Y. Health Cover 


State Senator George R. Metcalf (Rep. 
Auburn) declared “there are many seri- 
ous gaps in the health insurance picture 
in New York State” at a recent luncheon 
sponsored by Group Health Insurance, 
Inc. He made particular reference to 
the health insurance program now being 
Prepared for the state’s 80,000 employes. 

Too many people in our state are not 
covered at all,” Senator Metcalf stated. 
Of the millions who do have some 
coverage, most should have broader 
benefits.” As chairman of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Health Insur- 
ance Plans, Senator Metcalf has re- 
viewed the various health insurance 
plans available in the state. 
“ € has found that a higher percentage 
: — people are not covered. A 
smaller percentage of farmers enjoy 

ealth insurance benefits than do indus- 
i. workers, and even though there 
in New Was people upstate as there are 
- heaped ork City area, there are fewer 
a upstate than in the City, and those 
padi to ‘be more restricted. Costs 

Coverage vary markedly as well. 


FTC Sets July 10 Hearing 
On Direct-Mail Adv. Rules 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
July 10 will hold a special hearing on a 
proposal to repeal the trade practice 
rules established in 1950 for the adver- 
tising of direct-mail insurers. Commis- 
sioner Sigurd Anderson will preside, the 
FTC has announced. 

Reason for consideration being given 
to rescinding the 1950 rules is the recent 
promulgation of rules for advertising of 
accident and sickness policies by all 
types of writers. The 1950 rules, which 
cover life insurance as well as A. & S. 
advertising, are applicable only to mail- 
order companies. 

All interested parties, whether or not 
they are signatories to the 1950 rules, 
are being invited to participate in the 
hearing, the FTC said. 


Kirkham Heads Omaha Cos.’ 
Great Lakes Agents Assn. 


Rush Kirkham, Mutual & United of 
Omaha general agent in Toledo, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the two 
companies’ Great Lakes General Agents 
Association during a recent annual 
meeting at St. Clair, Mich. He succeeds 
John McGurk of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Other new officers are Herschel R. 
Lamme of Dayton, O., treasurer, and 
Ray Carpenter of Aurora, IIL, secretary. 

At a banquet held to wind up the 
general agents’ meeting, presidents of 
Mutual & United, V. J. Skutt and N. 
Murray Longworth, congratulated the 
members of the Association for their 
part in making 1955 an outstanding year 
for both companies. 


Two Sales Records Set by 
National A. & H. Co. in May 


Two history-making sales records were 
established in May by agents of Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia. Premium volume for 
May was 17% higher than any one 
month in the company’s 53-year history, 
and production for Monday, May 21, was 
the greatest of any previous single day. 
_ May was designated presidents month 
in honor of President T. W. Mock, 
whose birthday occurred on May 21 
and 149 agencies in 19 states and the 
District of Columbia participated in the 
setting of the new sales records. 

M. W. Derby, of Massachusetts, East- 
ern Insurance Agency, Inc., of Massa- 
chusetts, and E. L. Berry of Maryland, 
were the top three leaders in A. & H. 
Sales. 

W. R. Saxon of North Carolina, A. B. 
May of Pennsylvania, and O. R. Jenkins 
of North Carolina, were the three high 
Life producers. 











Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 
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General Agents. 






optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expanding Business Provides Openings for Qualified 


Full Time Representatives Only 





4  Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





Empire State Mutual Gets 


License in Pennsylvania 
Empire State Mutual Life of James- 
town, N. Y. has just been admitted to 
transact both life and A. & H. lines in 
the state of Pennsylvania. This is in line 
with its expansion program. The com- 
pany expects during the year to establish 
at least six general agencies in that state. 
Morgan O. Doolittle, president of the 
company reports that Empire’s new line 
of guaranteed renewal A. & H. and hos- 
pitalization insurance is receiving public 
acceptance far beyond his expectation. 
The company is enjoying a fine year 
productionwise. 





IALU Forms Special Blue 


Cross Protest Committee 

A special Blue Cross committee was 
formed by the Indiana Association of 
Life Underwriters at a recent meeting 
in Indianapolis as a result of a resolu- 
tion passed. The following were ap- 
pointed to this special committee. 

Harry Foreman, Kokomo, immediate 
past president, ITALU; E. E. Verdon, 
Evansville, IALU president; Oren Prit- 
chard, Indianapolis, NAILU trustee; R. 
W. Osler, Rough Notes Co., Indianapolis ; 
M. O. Meyer, Lafayette; Baird Johns, 
Evansville; Robert Boyd, Kokomo; 
Horace Storer, Indianapolis. 

The function of the B. 'C. committee 
will be to consider visiting local associa- 
tions to ask them to refrain from par- 
ticipating in hospital fund-raising drives 
until hospital associations stop their al- 
leged Blue Cross favoritism. 


Francis J. Haran Dies 
Haran, 49, 


health 


Francis J. assistant 
secretary, accident 
ment, Connecticut General, died in St. 
Francis Hospital, Hartford, last week. 
He joined the company after his gradu- 
ation from high school. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the accident 
department in 1946 and in 1950 was ap- 
pointed to the post he occupied at time 
of his death. He was an instructor in 
A. & H. at University of Connecticut 
and was active in committee work for 
Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters. 


and depart- 





Simon Agcy., Inc., Named by 
Garrett & Co. for Brooklyn 


The Simon Agency, Inc. of 234 Rem- 
sen Avenue, Brooklyn, has been ap- 
pointed as agents by J. R. Garrett, Inc., 
eastern A. & H. managers of National 


Casualty Co. This agency, which was 
formed last October, is headed by 
Martin J. Simon, member of the New 


York Bar and graduate of St. John’s 
University, who has ten years’ insurance 
background. A multiple line business is 
conducted including fire, casualty and 
life insurance facilities. Eastern Life of 
New York is represented as general 
agents. 

Seymour Goldfarb is associated with 
Mr. Simon and handles underwriting. 
He has had considerable life and A. & 
H. experience, having started about ten 
years ago as an agent of John Hancock 
Mutual Life. He attended University 
of Colorado and Brooklyn College. 








dent-Health company. 


vision of claim personnel. 


93-99 Nassau Street 





A man with experience and ability in life-acci- 
dent-health claim work may find the opportun- 
ity to better his situation (which, probably, is 
already good) with an established Life-Acci- 


To meet the requirements, this man will be 
in the age group 35 to 40 and will have a good 
educational background (law graduate desir- 
able but not essential). He will have a number 
of years of experience in Home Office or Home 
Office and Field operations—including super- 


The salary will be attractive even though he 


RESPONSIBLE POSITION FOR 
EXPERIENCED CLAIM MAN 


has earned substantial recognition in his pres- 
ent connection. He will be employed by a pro- 
gressive company which has been doing busi- 
ness since before the turn of the century and 
which operates on a national scale. He will have 
the opportunity to enroll in an excellent group 
insurance program and one of the best retire- 
ment plans to be found in any company. 


BOX 2423 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


If you feel qualified we would like to hear 
from you. Give full details in your first letter, 
which will be held 
correspondence will be acknowledged, and per- 
sonal interviews will be arranged with the best 
qualified men. Write to: 


in strict confidence. All 


New York 38, N. Y. 
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Asks Better Trained 
Adaptable Salesmen 
SUCCESS FORMULAS REPORTED 
H. E. Nevonen Sites International 
Meeting; Cites Three Causes for 


Agent Failure 


trained and 


Be tter more adaptable 
salesmen were called for by Howard E. 
Nevonen, CLU, general agent of Wash- 


ington N: itional in Los Angeles and vice 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of \ccident & Health Underwriters 
at the IAAHU’s recent annual meeting 


in Miami 
Speaking of the 
vised by 


formulas de- 
speaker 


many 


successful agents, the 





HOWARD E. NEVONEN 
declared that most general agents and 
managers agree that there are only 


three causes for (1) an intense 
desire for success; (2) a fixed purpose 
(nothing is allowed to distract them from 
their routine and planned activity); (3) 
persistence and a relentless drive. On 
the other hand, Mr. Nevonen pointed 
out that the three causes for failure. 
These are: (1) insufficient exposure; 
(2) insufficient prospects; (3) in effec- 
tive presentation. 


A “Balance” Needed 


success: 


The solution to repeated failure was 
said to be a “balance” in having suffi- 
clent exposure with an efficient presen- 


tation to sufficient prospects. He added 


that a salesman’s attitude determines 
his altitude. 
“How does an insurance man grow 2?” 


Mr. Nevonen asked his audience. He 
answered by saying “it does not come 
from competitive policies; nor hard sell- 
ing advertisements; nor hard hitting 
sales promotion—as helpful as these al- 
ways are. The General Electric Co. re- 
cently completed a research study over 
a period of four years, at a cost of 
$700,000. G. E.’s principal objective was 
to find the underlying factors which con- 
tributed to the development of people. 
“From this intensive study of its own 
development program,” Mr. Nevonen 
said, “General Electric learned many 
things, but this one exclusion impressed 
me most—over all others. ‘All develop- 
ment is self- develop: ‘nt.’ All motiva- 





tion ow and to develop must com 
from lin the individual. Because of 
the emphasis on training today many 
men enter the business world with the 


wrong impression. The individual often 
teels that the comnany has an obligation 
to develop him, This is not true. The 


obligation for his development belongs 
with him and the company can only help 
so says General Electric.’ 
Frequency of Exposure 
In the speaker's mind, the important 


thing seems, not whether or not 
thing is done, 


been 


some- 


but that some system has 
frequency of ex- 


followed with a 








E. J. Faulkner Honored by 
University of Nebraska 


The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
has awarded its highest alumni honor 
to E, J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen 


Accident & Life Co., and president of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America. The distinguished service award 
is given annually to alumni who have 
distinguished themselves in professional 
and public life and in service to the 
university. 

Mr. Faulkner has served as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Health In- 
surance, and of the accident and sickness 
sub-committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce insurance committee. He was 
awarded the Harold R. Gordon Memori- 
al award in 1955 for this outstanding 
contributoins in the field of A. & H. 
insurance, 

Mr. Faulkner, a 1932 graduate of the 
University of ‘Nebraska, is a former 
chairman of the Lincoln Community 
Chest, past president of the Lincoln Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and the Lincoln 
Alumni Association Club, and former 
director of the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a director of the First 
National Bank of Lincoln and Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. He has 
served as commander of American 
Legion Post No. 3 in Lincoln and for- 
merly was a member of the City Air 
Port Board and City Traffic Commission. 
He is currently serving as chairman of 
the Lincoln Planning Commission. 


Clifford C. Barker Joins 
All American Field Staff 


Clifford C. Barker has joined the All 
American Life & Casualty field. staff. 
He will serve as a zone manager in 
Toledo and_ vicinity. 

Mr. Barker was formerly associated 
with the Rush Kirkham agency of Mu- 
tual Benefit from 1950 to 1955. Upon 
being elected president of the Toledo 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters for 1955-1956, he was ap- 
pointed a resident agent for Defiance 
and Henry counties in Ohio. 

In November, 1955, he joined Benefit 
Association Agency, Inc., Columbus, in 
the capacity of district manager, rep- 
resenting the Benefit Association of 
Railway Employees. Before he resigned 
to join All American, he won the dis- 
tinction of being the second highest man 
in the field for sales production. 











_ Gene Kindle, a former associate, will 
join Mr. Barker in the capacity of sales 
manager on July 1. 





A. & H. Women of N. Y. 


Took Boat Ride June 26 


_The A. & H. Women’s Club New 
York finished the season on Tues- 
day, June 26, with a three-hour sight- 


seeing cruise around Manhattan Island 
on a Hudson River Dayline boat. The 
cruise started from Pier 81 at West 
Forty-first Street at 6 p.m. 

Lee McClure, Columbian National 
Life, New York, president of the club, 


and Dorothy Allis of Lethbridge-Owens 
& Phillips, Inc., New York, secretary, 


were in charge of arrangements. 





posure that will fulfill the duty of 
salesmen. “That is, to present myself as 
a well-trained salesman with a well- 
organized presentation toa well-qualified 
prospect. If I will do that, ten hours per 
week, I’ll have my formula for success,” 
Mr. Nevonen declared. 

“Nearly all men know how to pros- 
pect, and yet, they lack the ability to 
establish and keep a continuous flow of 
prospects coming in,” the speaker con- 
cluded. “It may go back to the lack 
of a ‘want to enough’ attitude, the desire 
to win. These, when combined with the 
ability to find and fix problems, a sales 
procedure, the ability and willingness to 
close and the ability to organize and fol- 
low an effective system of work organi- 
zation. Let us give thanks for some of 
the problems in this business. Problems 
can make men grow.” 











Larson Issues “Call to 
Arms” at IAAHU Meet 


ASKS “STATES RIGHTS” DRIVE 
Florida Ins. Commissioner Urges Dis- 
regard of Petty Jealousies and 


Insignificant Grievances 


Florida Insurance Commissioner J. E. 
Larson recently issued a “call to 
arms” to accident and health men to 
disregard petty jealousies and the har- 
boring of insignificant grievances. He 
strongly urged those attending the 26th 
annual meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers meeting at Miami, Fla., to join 
forces with all industry segments in a 
united effort to assert “states rights.” 

Commissioner Larson’s message of ac- 
tion was precipitated by Federal Trade 
Commission’s recent decision of author- 
ity in interstate insurance regulatory 
matters under Public Law 15. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners this month at its annual meeting 
in St. Louis, Mo., resolved to form a 
bulwark against such Federal intrusion. 


Requires Whole-Hearted Cooperation 


“This effort will require the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all phases of the 
insurance industry with the NAIC,” 
Commissioner Larson told International 
members. 

A special subcommittee was authorized 
by the NAIC to take whatever steps it 
finds advisable in facilitating action on 
the part of the several states to mi ike 
certain that jurisdictions al issues raised 
bv the FTC decision in the American 
Hospital & Life case may receive com- 
plete court review. As a member of the 
NAIC Federal liaison committee, Com- 
missioner Larson assured International 
members that the NAIC is thoroughly 
familiar with their problem, in sympathy 
with it, and hard at work doing every- 
thing in its power to deter the present 
trend of Federal intrusion into states’ 
rights. 

“The significant point behind this rul- 
ing,” said the speaker, “is the attempt 
of the FTC to not only ignore the laws 
of the sovereign states, but to actually 
usurp the powers of Congress. Congress, 
in the enactment of Public Law 15, 
adopted a law which tended to offset 
the Supreme Court decision that insur- 
ance was interstate commerce. 

“The late Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada, for whom Public Law 15 is 
sometimes called the McCarran Act, 
wrote in the July, 1948, American Law 
Journal, ‘in enacting this law (P.L.15 
Congress held out an invitation to the 
states to deal affirmatively and effec- 
tively with the activities and practices 
of the insurance business, which might 
otherwise be the subject of Federal 
regulation where the public interest 
is protected by proper regulation pur- 
suant to affirmative state law, it would 
seem that the true test of Public Law 
15 has been met.’ 

“Now, since the recent Federal Trade 
Commission intervention,” Commissioner 
Larson continued, “both the industry 
and the states find themselves back in 
the storm of confusion which existed 
prior to the Southeastern Underwriter’s 
decision. We cannot regulate the busi- 
ness of insurance effectively until we 
know the extent of the authority vested 
in the states and in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“Now we are placed in a position of 
wondering where Federal intervention 
will cease,” he declared. 

Public Law 15 Interpretation 


Commissioner Larson, to clarify the 
interpretation of Public Law 15, quoted 
the words of Seni ator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming who played an 
active part in writing the legislation. 
Senator O’Mahoney told the insurance 
fraternity in 1945: 

“It takes no lawyer to read Public 
Law 15 of the 79th Congress and con- 
strue it in the spirit of American in- 
stitutions. You need no lawyers brief to 
expound this statute. In the plainest of 
plain words, it expresses the belief of 





Barrett Named Assistant 
V.P. of Mutual of Omaha 


Rhinehart-Marsden 


JAMES BARRETT 


James E. Barrett has been elected 
assistant vice president of Mutual of 
Omaha, it was revealed at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors at the 
home office in Omaha, Neb. Mr. Barrett 
will be located in Washington, 1D. C, 
where he will supervise liaison between 
Tele-Trip Policy Co., Inc., and Mutual 
of Omaha, which underwrites the air 
line travel insurance for the Tele-Trip 
organization. The company now _ has 
aviation insurance outlets in 37 countries 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Barrett has been associated with 
Mutual of Omaha since January of 1947. 
He has worked in various administra- 
tive capacities; and, prior to his present 
appointment, served as special assistant 
to Mutual of Omaha President V. J. 
Skutt. 

A World War II veteran, Mr. Barrett 
served three years as an_ infantryman, 
emerging with the rank of captain. He 
attended Creighton Prep high school in 
Omaha and is a graduate of the Creigh- 
ton University Law School. 





regulation 
states ol 


Congress that the continued 
and taxation by the several 
the business of insurance is in the pub- 
lic interest. ‘Regulation’ is the longest 
word in that sentence, and it contains 
only four syllables. 

“It is sometimes pretended that regu- 
lation is a hard word to understand,’ 
said Senator O’Mahoney. Particularly 
when it is applied to business, although 
it is a word which has been in the Con- 
stitution of the United States from the 
very beginning. There never was any 
doubt in the Constitutional convention 
that Congress should have the power to 
‘regulate commerce.’ 

“Congress has always exercised that 
authority in one degree or another, and 
the states have always exercised it over 
commerce in their borders. Business has 
prospered and expanded under it, be- 
cause regulation in the public interest 
is good for business as well as the pub- 
lic. Unregulated business tends to de- 
velop abuses and the greater the dis- 


tance between people and managetial 

authority, the greater the tendency. . 
“To ‘regulate’ means only to provide 

rules and the American idea of business 


regulation is to provide rules in the pub- 
lic interest. It does not mean to contro! 
in the sense of taking over or absorbing 
or even of manz ging. Therefore, whet 
Congress declared in the first sentence 
of Public Law 15 that the continued 


regulation and taxation by the severa’ 
states of the business of insurance }5 
in the public interest, congress made 


it clear that it was not trying to t 
over the business of insurance or 10 
establish rigid regulation from Washing 
ton. Congress wanted to stimulate and 
revive state authority and state compet” 
tive economy * declared Senator 
O’ Mahoney. 
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First Four Months of 1956 Reveal Disturbing 


Trends in Automobile and Contract Bond Lines 


This is stock-taking time for company 
managements in the casualty- surety field 
and there is some nervous apprehension 
in the air. The first quarter results, 
being scrutinized with magnifying gl iss 
exactness, disclose some loss experience 
trends which are disturbing to say the 
least. In fact, concern is being expressed 
that if losses in some of the major lines 
continue to mount at the same rate for 
the rest of 1956 the year-end casualty- 
surety picture will be a gloomy one. 

This year’s trends to date should be 
studied in the light of what the 1955 ex- 
perience disclosed. So let’s examine first 
auto B. I. and P. D. liability loss ratios. 
Reflecting a continuing increase in fre- 
quency and severity of claims, they were 
sizably but not alarmingly higher for 
the industry at the year-end. Over-all 
underwriting profit was shown but bare- 
ly so. For the first four months of this 
year loss ratios in this major line have 
advanced at an accelerating rate and 
reasons given can be succinctly summed 
up as follows: Too much speed, too 
many cars, and too many bad drivers. 
The continuing effects of inflation are 
also responsible in part for the increase 
in severity, plus the tendency of courts 
and juries to award high verdicts and to 
disregard the doctrine of contributory 
negligence. 


How Competitive Situation Is Affected 


There is no doubt that these rising 
loss ratios will have a material effect on 
the automobile competitive situation. 
This was clearly brought out in conver- 
sations which this reporter has had with 
top executives of agency stock com- 
panies in recent weeks. While they still 


regard direct writer competition as 
worrisome, it is no longer their No. 1 
headache. Major attention, they say, 


must now be concentrated on “getting 
our own rate structure house in order, 
if we are to escape the effects of a seri- 


a deterioration in auto liability re- 
ults.” 
It is thus obvious that the agency 


stock companies will not devote much 
ime to worry about the inroads of the 
direct writers. And, as one top executive 
points out, “I rather imagine most of 
the direct writers are worried, too, about 
increasing trequency and severity as re- 
vealed in the first quarter of 1956.” 


Production Gains in First Four Months 


_ The production gains made in the first 





‘our months have demonstrated that 
1 upany managements will be satisfied 
MS year they maintain just a normal 












rate of rease. However, it’s a cer- 
ef neither the agency stock 
-“trlers nor the direct writers will relax 
in their efforts to grow. Witness the 
cPPed-up national advertising being 
‘one to establish “name recognition” and 


° extol the advantages of one system 
m a andising over another and the 
arket research study which has been 


initiated by the National Bureau and 
exg ‘A member companies. Both are 
a realistic thinking. 

® ng Passing let’s take a quick look 
Ais 36 premium results. One of the 
I (Hac of the agency stock companies 
: ttord) reports gains of 12.3% and 


ord 
goed respectively in auto B. I. and P. D. 
eduction. Its miscellaneous liability 











By WALLAcE L. CLapp 


volume is up 10.9% while over-all cas- 
ualty writings through April are ahead 
of the same period of 1954 by 6.8%. An- 
other multiple line carrier in Hartford 
is ahead by about 2% in its casualty 
written premiums and with 4% increase 
for auto B. I. and P. D. combined. How- 
ever, it shows a drop of approximately 
4% in general liability, B. and P. 
combined. Still another Hartford com- 
pany estimates 5% over-all casualty gain, 
divided up as follows: — 59 
increase in automobile w ritings; 10% in- 
crease in other liability, and not quite 
2% gain in workmen’s compensation. 

A large mutual Ww riter (Boston) shows 
only about 1% gain in automobile, about 
3% in workmen’s compensation, and ap- 
proximately 5% gain in general liability 


writings. In contrast, an agency stock 
company, also in Boston, reports 6.6% 
gain in auto B. I. 1.1% gain in auto 


P. D., and respective increases of 10.7% 
and 19.3% in other B. I. and P. lia- 
bility. It also made a 6.4% gain in com- 
pensation writings. 

One of the largest of the direct writers 
(Illinois) notes that its total casualty 
business through April is up between 
10% to 15% and that its new business 
is ahead by 40% for the same period. 
Another large direct writer, also in 
Illinois, is likewise ahead by about 10% 
for all lines, and shows the same in- 
crease in its Auto B. I. and P. D. busi- 
ness. In its general liability production 
a 60% gain has been achieved. 

Encouraging production gains have 
also been made by companies in New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago as follows: Company A: workmen’s 


compensation 4%; Auto B. I. and P. 
5%; general liability 5%. Company B: 
Auto B. I. 9.3% auto P. D. 4.5%; 
other than auto 4.4%; other than 
auto 148%. Company C: auto B. I. 
16.0%; auto P. D. 7.6%; I. other than 


D. other than auto 17.3%, 
and  workmen’s compensation 3.2%. 
Company D: Auto B. I. and P. D. com- 
bined 7% and general liability 7%. Com- 
pany E: auto B. 0.5%; auto P. D. 
minus 1.2%; miscellaneous _ liability 
minus 2.8%. 


Problems Posed by N. Y. Compulsory 
Auto Law 


Facing the casualty industry is a new 
and difficult problem—that of adjustment 
to the compulsory automobile insurance 
law enacted in New York which may 
have nationwide impact. The stock com- 
panies say they can “live” with it; the 
mutuals frown on it and will push for 
an “equal responsibility” measure. The 
organized agency forces have endorsed 
nationwide passage of the uninsured mo- 
torist endorsement. 

It’s too early yet to determine the full 
impact of the compulsory law on the 
automobile market but no one doubts 
that many state legislatures will favor 
compulsory bills in 1957, and some of 
them may be enacted. Aware of this 
danger the producers have served notice 
they will fight “to the last ditch” as they 
did in New York. The NAJA through 
its resourceful past president, Joseph A. 
Neumann of Jamaica, N. Y., is urging 
with executive committee support that 
the UM endorsement be made a part 
of standard provisions in the auto policy. 


auto 0.3%; 





He maintains that if UM is adopted in 
the various states it will serve to stem 
the tide of compulsory auto laws—and 
there is company support to back up 
this conviction. 

A year’s experience with the UM en- 
dorsement in New York State has con- 
vinced many companies that the public 
wants and needs this additional protec- 
tion. Furthermore, they say there have 
been only a few complaints from in- 
sureds when the nominal additional pre- 
mium charge was made for UM upon 
policy renewals. 


Problems Facing Contract Bond 
Underwriters 


When the automobile liability people 
were having their difficulties with “ca- 
pacity” and rising loss ratios several 
years ago the contract bond market was 
in its ascendancy—soaring premium vol- 
ume, low loss ratios and sizable under- 
writing gains. Today, however, soine 
contract bond men are “down in the 
dumps.” They are witnessing severe 
competition between contractors, with 
many of them over-extending them- 
selves. Many contractors are ‘figuring 
only a small margin of profit and, there- 
fore, must process a larger volume of 
work if they are to make their usual 
annual profit and cover their overhead 
and other costs. 

That’s the situation in a nutshell and 
it obviously is not to the liking of surety 
bond people. While their over-all results 
in 1955 showed an underwriting profit of 
around 11% this was about seven points 
less than in 1954. Loss ratios, reflecting 
mounting claim frequency and severity, 
have jumped from 21.1% to 26.5% for 
the stock carriers which write the bulk 
of the surety business. In reporting on 
experience for the first five months of 
1956 some of the companies interviewed 
by this reporter pointed to a continu- 
ance of the unfavorable loss trend as 
well as a decline in premium production. 

As to a year-end underwriting profit, 
a Hartford company executive told the 
writer: “It is virtually impossible to en- 
vision a profit on our contract bond 
business this year. I feel that this will 
be one of the two or three unfortunate 
years in surety history. Probably our 
business is at a necessary weeding out 
level and will be the ‘better for the 
eruptions that are occurring. From 
what I hear from other executives and 
noting the reinsurance assumed cases 
which we have in claim, some other com- 
panies are also having contract bond 
loss difficulties.” 


Remedial Steps That Are Being Taken 


Surety underwriters are agreed that 
over-extension is one of the major 
causes for the contractor’s present diffi- 
culties; in fact, it’s a definite contractor 
disease. They also point out that com- 
pletely irresponsible bookkeeping and 
accounting procedures are also to blame. 
This makes it extremely difficult for 
sureties to judge financial position. As 
one underwriter points out: “We have 
in most instances given validity to a 
contractor’s workload, which would have 
been proper if working assets were rep- 
resented, but in many cases the state- 
ments have been faulty, purposely or 
otherwise, with a resultant financial col- 


lapse on the contractor’s and a 
finish to creditor patience.” 

Most of those interviewed felt that the 
situation could be remedied if agents 
were to become better acquainted with 
their contractor clients, and thus would 
know definitely their finances, capacity 
and capabilities in the performance of 
any given work. However conversations 
with contractors on capacity disclose 
that each feels everybody else is over- 
loading, but he cannot see that he is at 
fault. 

Generally, home offices have issued no 
specific “dos” or “don’ts” but they are 
impressing their field forces with the 
necessity of maintaining (1) a consis- 
tently careful underwriting policy; (2) 
keeping in closer touch with the prog- 
ress of contractors and particularly re- 
quiring periodic financial statements— 
preferably audited annually—and (3) re- 
quiring progress and profit trends on the 
work under way. 

Special attention is now being given 
to small contractors. They are being 
asked to have secondary assets so as to 
carry them over “rough spots” in the 
performance of a job. Too many small 
contractors have but little cash and some 
accounts receivable, but no secondary 
assets. Furthermore, closer check is be- 
ing made upon the credit rating of con- 
tractors. Claim experience indicates that 
the first signal of trouble may arise 
through a deterioration in the payment 
of bills. Finally, agents are being asked 
to check management performance, such 
as ability to coordinate, plan and finance 
work; the contractor’s past bidding and 
his credit reputation. 


The 10% Net Quick Guide 


Some companies think that the old 
“10% net quick guide” is no longer a 
reliable gauge; that there are now other 
underwriting principles to consider in 
properly evaluating the risk. However, 
a Pacific Coast executive whose company 
reports “considerably better” contract 
bond experience for the first five months, 
says that instead of replacing the 10% 
net quick guide the experience of the 
past several years should cause under- 
writers to return to this standard. In 
the main, the feeling among underwrit- 
ers is that time-honored underwriting 
principles should continue to apply. 

A reinsurance executive, Darrell F. 
Johnson of the Guarantee Co. of North 
America, makes a practical suggestion in 
this connection. He savs that the 10% 
net quick guide must be considered in 
relation to the two other importe int fac- 
tors—character and capacity. “Many suc- 
cessful underwriters,” he says, “can 
originate cases of less than 10% net 
quick if they are satisfied that the con- 
tractor is sufficieratly experienced and 
will maintain his integrity even under 
pressure. However, if he does not have 
basic integrity, regardless of financial 
position, he should not be bonded .. .” 


What About Last July’s Rate Reduction? 


No unz animity of opinion prev vailed as 
to the efficacy of the contract bond rate 
reduction made last July. One Baltimore 
executive noted: “At this time there are 
pros and cons. I can see where the in- 
dustry may benefit because with less 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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The first rule about automobile insurance: 


Know the man you buy it from! 





You must know that he’s the kind of man who will sell you the right kind You must know that he’s a man who’ll come to your aid when you need him 
of insurance—to suit your needs—in the first place. There’s a big differ- —even at the scene of the accident. And that his company is represented 
ence between a standard-form policy and carefully thought out coverage by men all over the country—who also stand ready to help. He must 
tailored for you and you alone! also be a man who'll see to it that your claims are attended to promptly. 


If you own a Travelers Automobile policy— the 
man you bought it from knows insurance—knows 
your needs—for he represents the company that 


invented Automobile Liability insurance! 


YOU WILL BE 
WELL SERVED BY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








You must know that the policy he sells you has been written by a com- 





pany with the experience and the skill to devise insurance that will suit your 
needs. In over-all coverage and in specific features, the policy must be up 


to date as of now, and must be kept up to date as your needs change. 






All forms of personal and business insurance 
including * Life + Accident * Group * 
Automobile + Casualty « Fire 
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Carl Dauksch of Columbus —— 


Heads National Association Of Surety Bond Producers As Well As Thriving 


Atkinson-Dauksch-Trafford Tallmadge Agencies In Columbus; Speaks His Mind 


On Current Contract Bond Problems, Direct Writer Competition And Agency 


Building; Closeups Of His Partners. 


The degree of uncertainty that has ex- 
isted in the contract bond business for 
the past several years, particnerly sine> 
the drastic rate reductions of last July, 
may b2 but the symptoms of the insur- 
ance industry’s need for professional 
agency assistance. 

That’s the feeling of Carl Dauksch, 
president of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers and senior part- 
ner in the Atkinson-Dauksch Agencies 
and Trafford Tallmadge at Columbus, 
Ohio, one of the leading insurance agen- 
cies in the midwest. 

Mr. Dauksch has always been inter- 
ested in the surety bond industry, par- 
ticularly so this year because of the 
many problems that come to his atten- 
tion as head of this national organiza- 
tion. And when he speaks, it is with 
the conviction of a man who has won 
national recognition and a full measure 
of success in his chosen field, and with 
an authority backed by over 30 years 
of experience in the business. 

With the combined impact of known 
increase in expense factors and the ap- 
parent rise in loss ratios, Carl Dauksch 
at the moment is concerned about the 
trend toward increased tightening in the 
underwriting of contract bonds, a devel- 
opment that in his opinion will in some 
instances preclude the smaller contractor 
from ever getting a proper start in busi- 
ness, 

More Intimate Knowledge of 
Contractors 


It becomes more and more necessary 
and proper for the agent in the field to 
learn intimately the operations of their 
contractor clients, understand their de- 
Sires, measure their capabilities, and 
transfer all of that information in com- 
plete fashion to the home office officials 
and underwriters. This is because it is a 
well established and easily understand- 
able fact that home office officials and 
underwriters cannot possibly travel into 
each hamlet, village, or town and become 
Personally acquainted with the con- 
tractor, his family, his business, his 
banker, his equipment dealer, his ma- 
terial supplier, and all other persons 
°r concerns whose assistance and coop- 
eration are so vitally necessary towards 
the success of a contractor’s business. 

If the home office people do not se- 
cure the background, knowledge and 
benefit of the agent’s recommendations, 
then there will be of necessity further 
restrictions in the writing of contract 





bonds. Furthermore, many classes of 
bonds n being written would b2 put 
on the undesired list and would finally 
and in the category of bonds on private 
homes, w ich in Ohio is undesirable. 

_ Another paramount problem of the 
Surety industry in the eyes of Carl 
Dauksch is the lack of uniformity in 
bond forms. Subject to statutory forms, 


itis his opinion that the industry must 
in time modernize bond forms so that 
apa an owner requires a bond he will 
set exactly what he is getting and the 
conditions under which a loss will or 
will not be paid. 
“as oe now, Dauksch points 
use a - onding agency or company can 
old : torm that might well be 20 years 
ue only to the fact that this old 


whe 


4¢' LR i 
Reading from left to right—Frank R. Middleton, Trafford Tallmadge, George E. 


Smith, Carl Dauksch and Robert O. Miller. The other partner, E. L. Gerhold, was 
out-of-town when this picture was taken. 


bond form has been resting quietly in 
the files for that period of time. Then 
the owner, if a loss occurs, may weli find 
himself unable to collect because of the 
obsolete form of bond which was used 
and the fact that it does not cover the 
particular loss. That, of course, angers 
the owner and gives the entire industry 
a bad name. 


Began His Career in 1923 


Carl Dauksch began his career with 
an insurance agency in Cairo, IIl., in 
1923. 

In January, 1930, Atkinson’s bonding 
business, having taken a predominant 
part of his time, resigned the practice 
of law and accepted a regional vice 
presidency of the Southern Surety Co. 
in Columbus at which time he requested 
the Southern to find him a young man. 
The Southern Surety Co. sent Carl 
Dauksch to Columbus to work with At- 
kinson. Their mutual friendship and re- 
spect for each other’s abilities lead to 
the formation of a partnership in 1938 
under the name of Atkinson-Dauksch 
Agencies. 

The partnership continued until At- 
kinson’s retirement from the business 
in 1944. The next year, Dauksch bought 
Atkinson’s interest in the business and 
in 1948 he admitted two of the agency’s 
employes—E. L. Gerhold and Robert O. 
Miller—as partners. 

Five years later, in 1953, operations 
and business of the Atkinson-Dauksch 
Agencies and the Trafford Tallmadge 
Agency were consolidated, creating one 
of the largest insurance agencies in the 
midwest. And last year, Frank Middle- 
ton and George Smith were admitted to 
the partnership. 

The agencies now operate from their 
own four-story office building near the 
center of the Columbus financial district. 
Their ultra-modern offices, equipped 
with the latest business machines, fix- 
tures and furniture and arranged for 
the most efficient operation, occupy one- 
half of the third floor and all of the 








fourth. The remainder of the building 
is leased to other tenants. 

Messrs. Dauksch and Tallmadge work 
in an over-all supervisory capacity, while 
the other partners specialize in one or 
more phases of the firm’s operations. 


Careers of Key Men in the Agency 


Although Tallmadge was graduated 
from Rose Polytechnic Institute at 
Terra Haute, Ind., with a civil engineer- 
ing degree, he forsook his chosen pro- 
fession almost immediately for the in- 
surance and surety bond business in 
Columbus. He has represented some of 
the leading insurance and surety com- 
panies there for over 50 years and is 
recognized as one of the most active 
and progressive insurance agents in the 
midwest. 

Mr. Gerhold is manager of the firm’s 
bonding department. He was with the 
firm for 12 years before he, along with 
Miller, was admitted to partnership in 
1948. 

Mr. Miller studied business adminis- 
tration and accounting at Ohio State 
and Franklin Universities in Columbus, 
and has been with the agency since 
1938. He specializes in casualty lines. 

Mr. Middleton resigned as vice presi- 
dent and director of the National Surety 
Corp., New York City, to become a part- 
ner in the agency in April, 1955. He 
entered the insurance business with Na- 
tional Surety as special agent at Pitts- 
burgh in 1924, and served as state mana- 
ger at Columbus from 1933 to 1951. Dur- 
ing that interval, he served two terms 
as president of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Ohio, and filled every executive 
position in the Ohio Association of 
Casualty & Surety Managers. He is 
recognized as an expert in contract 
surety, fiduciary, fidelity, bank and bur- 
glary lines. With Atkinson-Dauksch, he 
is in charge of all new sales. 

Mr. Smith is head of the agency’s 
casualty department. He started as a 
policy writer in 1940 after two years 
with the U. S. Treasury Department in 


Columbus, and was named casualty 
manager in 1951. He is considered an 
expert in the fields of liability, burglary, 
robbery, automobile and  workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


Leading Companies Represented 


The principal companies represented 
by Atkinson-Dauksch read almost like 
a Who’s Who of the U. S. insurance 
business. They include the following 
casualty-surety companies: Buckeye Un- 
ion, ‘Continental Casualty, Fidelity & 
Deposit, Hartford Steam Boiler, National 
Surety Corp., Ohio Casualty, Seaboard 
Surety of IN. Y., United States F. & G., 
and Western Casualty. 

Life companies represented include 
Great-West Life, John Hancock Mutual 
Life and Occidental Life. 

The fire and marine companies are: 
Aetna Insurance, Agricultural, Ameri- 
can Equitable, Buckeye Union Fire, 
Commercial Union Assurance, Centen- 
nial, Detroit Fire & Marine, Fireman’s 
Fund, Home Insurance, Mayflower In- 
surance, Merchants of Indiana, National 
of Hartford, National Union, Norwich 
Union, Pennsylvania Fire, U. S. Fire, 
and Western Fire. 

Although proud of this fine array of 
companies, Carl Dauksch feels that the 
personnel phase of his business is the 
most important of all. 


Agency Personnel Most Important 


“It goes without saying that no one 
man can know all about the insurance 
business or even any one phase of it,” 
he points out. “As a consequence of 
that, a lazy man finds it profitable as 
far as time is concerned—and later from 
a financial standpoint—to surround him- 
self with the best possible help he can 
find—people who know more about the 
individual phases of the business than 
he does. I have been fortunate in the 
last few years to have assembled a won- 
derful group of people who know more 
than I do and who handle almost all 
detail.” 

In building up the agency’s personnel 
to include a corps of experts for han- 
dling various operations, Dauksch turned 
to advantage what, on the surface, ap- 
pears to be an unfortunate circum- 
stance in the matter of the agency’s 


location. 

Columbus is the home city of many 
State agents, field men and engineer: 
who ordinarily would contact the 


Dauksch agency, and because these men 
are on the road a good part of the week. 
they’re often not available when needed. 
That means, Dauksch says, that “if we 
want service, we've got to provide it 
ourselves.” 

As a result, the Atkinson-Dauksch 
agency has its own rate engineer, a fire 
form man, its own casualty underwriter 
and manager, and its own loss depart- 
ment. The agency doesn’t have to wait 
on the Inspection Bureau for an esti- 
mated rate—it has its own man, trained 
by the bureau. It doesn’t have to wait 
on a field man for an insurance ap- 
praisal—it has two men who can handle 
the job. 

All this has boosted costs, but it has 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1955 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 





STOCK COMPANIES 





The 1955 experience picture, as pre- 
sented in the Insurance Expense Exhibit 
of the New York Insurance Department, 
reveals the fact that all the stock casu- 
alty-surety and fire insurance companies, 
licensed in this state and doing a coun- 
trywide business, had less favorable op- 
erations from a profit standpoint than in 
1954. Although an over-all statutory un- 
derwriting profit was enjoyed in all lines 
but automobile liability, on an aggregate 


earned pretium of $3,009,612,364, the 
net gain was 3.8% compared to about 
6% in 1954. Over-all loss ratio was 
53.2% 


It is also evident from perusal of the 
results that the production pace slowed 
up last year for many of the stock com- 
panies, particularly in the automobile 
casualty lines. Written premiums totaled 
$3,144,626,422 for companies licensed in 
this state while the aggregate premium 
income for all casualty-surety stock car- 
riers is estimated at $3,900,000,000. Un- 
doubtedly rate reductions in major lines 
affected this drop-off, 


Concerned Over Auto Liability 
Experience 


Company managements had _ hoped 
that auto liability, the largest premium 
producer, would continue “in the black.” 
But with the automobile accident and 
fatality record disclosing the worst 12 
months’ picture in our history—and ac- 
cident frequency and severity showing 
little or no improvement—the year-end 
result was a net underwriting loss of 
$23,560,104 or 2.5% compared with 1954 
net underwriting profit of 3.3%. 

The New York Department reported 


Company 
Accident & Casualty 
(Has Discontinued Direct Writing) 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Aetna Insurance Group 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 


Agricultural Insurance Group 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 


Albany 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 
Allstate Insurance 
American-Associated Group 
American Casualty Group 
American Credit Indemnity 
American Employers’ 
American 
Fidelity Fire 


America Fore Group 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 


American Insurance Group 
(Embraces All Lines Written) 


American 


American Motorists 


Fidelity & Casualty........... 


total written premiums for auto liability 
of $965,429,509 and earned premiums of 
$942,404,173. Over-all loss ratio was 
58.7% and expense ratio 43.8%. This 
compares with 54.0% incurred loss ratio 
and 42.7% expense ratio for this line 
in 1954. As will be noted, expense ra- 
tios were relatively steady for the two 
years. 

Automobile property damage is still a 
bright spot in the 1955 casualty picture 
but the net underwriting profit dropped 
from its 1954 peak. On an earned pre- 
mium volume of $472,124,502 a net gain 
of 7.3% was realized. This compares 
with 11.4% gain in 1954 on earned pre- 
miums of $451,394,743. Loss ratio was 
48.3% compared with 44.6% the year 
previous. However, expense ratios were 
practically the same—44.4% in 1955 and 
44.0% in 1954. Written premiums to- 
taled $477,543,181 compared with $460,- 
000,000 in 1954. 


Workmen’s Comp. Profit Drops 


In the workmen’s compensation line, 
second largest, a net underwriting profit 
of 6.8% was shown on earned premium 
volume of $519,230,837. This is a falling 
off of three points from the 1954 profit 
of 99% on $503,609,981 of earned pre- 
miums. Encouragingly the over-all ex- 
pense ratio for this line last year im- 
proved—34.5%—compared with 34.7% in 


1954. Written premiums totaled $529,- 
161,336 compared with $515,222,029 in 
1954. 


One bright spot in the year’s results 
was in the liability other than auto line. 


shown. Loss ratio stood at 43.7% com- 
pared with 1954 loss ratio of 44.2%. Ex- 
pense ratios compared favorably—53.5% 
and 53.9%. Written premiums in this 
line were $346,419,617 as against $329,- 
963,541 in 1954. 

Property damage other than auto also 
made a good score but not quite as 
favorable as in 1954. Earned premiums 
topped $73,000,000 on which net under- 
writing gain was 83%, compared to 
10.7% profit on $67,797,193 earned pre- 
miums in 1954. Written premiums rose 
to $75,479,136 as against $71,679,949 in 
1954. The 1955 loss ratio was 38.0%, one 
and a half points higher than the year 
previous. Comparative expense ratios 
were 53.7% and 52.8%. 


Fidelity Results Better; Surety 
Not as Good 


It may come as a surprise to some 
underwriters that fidelity earned pre- 
miums of $62,181,569 produced net un- 
derwriting gain of 10.2%. This is in 
welcome contrast to 6.0% net profit in 
1954 on earned premiums of $59,718,004. 
Written premiums in this line were 
$62,932,146 as against $71,728,391 in 1954, 


the three-year premium anniversary 
year. Loss ratio at 32.0% was nearly 
four points less than in 1954. Compara- 
tive expense ratios were 57.8% and 
58.1%. 


Stimulated by the continued high level 
of construction work around the coun- 
try, the surety written premiums last 
year soared to $118,471,924, over $8 mil- 
lion greater than in 1954. However, 
reflecting less favorable loss experience, 
the 1955 net underwriting gain dropped 


to 11.3% compared with 17.6% in 1954 
Over-all loss ratio—26.5%—was over five 
points higher. Expense ratio of 62.2% 
compared with 61.3% in 1954. 

A. & H. Lines Continue Profitable 


Repeating their 1954 performance, the 
casualty companies continued to mak 
money on their A. & H. operations. For 
the individual accident line a net profi 
of 9.3% was realized on $49,458,015 i: 
earned premiums. This compared wit! 
10.6% net profit on $47,064,171 earne! 
volume in 1954. Loss ratio of 357% 
was about two points higher. Expens 
ratio dropped nearly one point to 55.0% 

Individual A. & H. (largely health in- 
surance) produced earned premiums o/ 
$37,221,832, a drop from $43,909,537 in 
1954. Last year’s net profit, however, 
was greater—9.1% against 7.2%. 

Hospital and medical earned premium 
volume jumped over $8 million t 
$38,831,789 on which a net gain of 12.0% 
was realized. In the previous year the 
net profit was 13.9% on _ $30,844,427 
earned premiums. Comparative expense 
ratios were 45.2% and 45.9%. 

Group A. & H.. earned premium 
soared last year to $279,349,446 on whic! 
net underwriting gain was 3.5%. This 
compares with 4.5% net gain in 1954 on 
earned volume of $240,972,549. Loss rati 
at 78.9% was two points higher, bu 
expense ratio at 17.6% was one poitt 
lower. 

Glass Profit Less; Burglary Gain 

Greater 


Glass insurance results were not 4 
favorable as in 1954 but burglary an 


(Continued on Page 28) 





On earned premiums of $331,415,792 a 
net underwriting gain of 28% was 
Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 


$ 12,518,244 $ 6,551,371 52.3% 


157,573,835 80,377,969 51.0 


eerie 136,621,574 69,825,501 51.1 
Seas 19,548,606 9,919,346 50.7 
wees 1,380,520 728,343 52.7 
ee 231,200,481 114,476,495 49.5 
ee 77,399,914 34,622,223 44.7 
ee 37,535,906 19,909,063 53.0 
ee 4,207,011 668,632 17 
Gs 29,004,204 14,010,030 48.2 
Saati 27,423,600 16,977,034 61.9 
ee 7,742,131 3,960,735 51.2 
pisesiees 268,254,265 137,960,345 51.4 
eee 83,558,838 47,220,860 56.5 
Baers 35,125,559 16,447,336 468 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1955 Country-wide Experience 


Company 
Travelers Insurance 
Amer. Fore Ins. Group 
Allstate Insurance 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Home of New York 
Continental Casualty 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group 
Travelers Indemntiy 
Aetna Insurance Group 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of No. Amer. 
Maryland Casualty 


American Insurance Group 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

.... $353,729,730 $249,910,830 70.6% 
.... 268,254,265 137,960,345 514 
.... 231,200,481 114,476,495 49.5 
.... 207,452,450 109,828,167 529 
.... 199,121,976 101,238,798 508 
.... 187,575,571 96,202,260 513 
.... 183,202,696 100,345,791 548 
...+ 180,954,202 94,688,855 523 
.... 157,573,835 80,377,969 51.0 
.... 156,561,956 79,984,954 51.1 
.... 139,038,956 62,593,695 45.0 
.... 136,621,574 69,825,501 51 
...+ 99,747,006 51,395,672 515 
.... 98,080,301 46,898,889 478 
.... 83,558,838 47,220,860 56.5 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Supervisor: J. V. DeCHESER 
Manager: S. J. MURRAY 


O'HANLON REPORTS 


announces the removal of their 
Newark Branch Office to Larger 
and More Modern Quarters at 

9 SOUTH HARRISON STREET 


East Orange, N. J. 
Telephone: ORange 4-3236 
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Sin Vo 
The Answer to Direct Writer 


Direct writer competition presents a 
continuing challenge to producers of cap- 
ital stock agency companies. This is 
particularly true in the field of casualty 
insurance where the past decade has 
witnessed tremendous growth by the 
direct writers in such lines as automo- 
bile liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. Today the lists of leading com- 
panies , with respect to premium volume 
in both these lines are topped by direct 
writers. So the question might be asked 
at the outset: Does this growth of direct 
writers foreshadow the ultimate eclipse 
of all but the very largest of agencies or 
brokerage ‘houses? Happily for the 
American Agency “System and, I sin- 
cerely believe, for the national economy 
as a whole, recent developments indicate 
that it does not. 

Stock agency companies, agents and 

brokers are making a strong and success- 
ful effort to meet this challenge. Wit- 
ness the increased use of retrospective 
and other sound merit rating plans in 
the casualty insurance field which, white 
available to direct writers, nevertheless 
generally enhance the competitive posi- 
tion of the stock agency producers. 
Furthermore, witness the broad use of 
local and national advertising and the 
emphasis being placed upon the value of 
the personalized service of the individual 
producer, 
Producing Service Is Key To Problem 
competitive pricing 
and advertising, the service of the 
individual producer is the real key to 
the problem. As one New York executive 
put it, “If we can’t give service, we are 
out of business”. Conversely, the pro- 
ducer who can give service—really effec- 
tive service—is very much in business. 
He will retain the business he has_and 
continue to grow even in the face of the 
stiffest direct writer competition. This is 
because service is the very heart of the 
insurance business. 

Since it is the purpose of this article 
7s deal with service as the all important 
factor in our business, let’s start out by 
it. Webster 


As important as 


stating what we mean by 
has a simple definition: “The act of 
helping another”. To be sure, service is 


just that, helping another. Nevertheless, 
when we set out to render service in a 
complicated field, such as casualty insur- 
ance, we require a broader definition of 
the term. Service becomes more specifi- 


cally the rendering to a client of the 
means to transfer to an insuror, safely 
and economically, the risk of serious 


impairment of ‘his assets. If we, as casu- 
alty insurance men accept this definition, 
it follows that to do the job effectively 
our service must include the following: 


Three Main Areas of Service 


1. The Survey: In which we point out 
(a) the exposure to financial loss arising 
out of the hazards inherent to his prop- 
erty and/or operations; (b) the insur- 
ance coverages available to protect him 
against such financial loss, including a 
succinct explanation of the terms and 
conditions of this coverage; (c) a clear 
analysis of the cost of this insurance. 


(d) A forthright demonstration of the 
manner in which the supplementary serv- 


By Anprew J. Hickey, Jr. 


Manager, Casualty Department, Griswold & Co., 


ices of a sound insurance program, in- 
cluding loss prevention work claims 
handling, etc., will effect a substantial 


‘hidden 


savings through reduction of the ‘ 
insur- 


which always accompany 


losses. 


costs” 
able 

2. The Follow Through: After making 
sure that the client. has had a full oppor- 
tunity to understand our recommenda- 
tions and come to intelligent decisions 
regarding them, we carry out the desired 
insurance program so that all of ‘his 
wishes are carried ovt to the letter. This 
phase of our service’ would also include 
a supplementary report showing the 
changes that have been made and the 
status of his insurance program) with 
such changes included. 

3. Continuing Advice and Assistance: 
This includes day-to-dav advice on whet 
effect, if any, contemplated changes in 
the client’s operations will ‘have on his 
insurance program; supplying certificates 
of insurance as required; review of all 
contracts, specifications and other docu- 
ments which involve insurance; constant 
review of exposures to keep the insur- 
ance program up-to-date. It also includes 
continued familiarity with new policy 
forms that may be of advantege to the 
client; regular and frequent checks for 
wavs of reducing the client’s insurance 
cost, e.g., retrospective rating, deduc- 
tibles, if and when practicable; close 
cooperation with insurance companies’ 
loss prevention and claims departments, 
with broad emphasis upon elimin: ition of 
hazards and helping the client to make 
his organization “safety conscious”. 


Factors Necessary To Do The Job 
The 


an outline 


gives, in a nut shell, 
of what Higgs e service to 2 
chent should be. This, however, is on!v 
the beginning. To render such service 
properly and consistently requires o-- 
ganization and know how. [ech = ind:- 
vidual producer will have his own wav 
of rendering this service. However, in 
my opinion, the following factors are 
necessary in order to do the job: 

(a) Technical Knowledge: While it is 
true that no one can “know it all”, par- 
ticularly in a complicated field such as 
casualty insurance, a basic knowledge of 
the coverage, rating methods, term and 


foregoing 


conditions of casualty insurance is es- 
sential. Large organizations are, of 
course, departmentalized with tec hnicel 


experts who are available to assist pro- 
ducers. Nevertheless, there are sources 
available to the smaller producer, such as 
the various trade publications, company 
underwriters and special agents, the 
casualty committee of the several broker 
and agents’ association, etc. 

Discussions on this point with many 
producers in the casualty field have con- 
vinced the writer that there is no better 
way to win a client’s confidence than to 
demonstrate to him at the outset, that 
the producer has a good basic knowledge 
of the casualty field and consequently is 
able to give him sound advice on setting 
up a sound casualty insurance program. 


Streamlining of Office Organization 


Producers, large or small, generally 
agree that office organization is the key 


Inc., New York 


to whether or not they are able to do the 
job that should be done in rendering 
effective service to a client. Ours is a 
business of great detail and paper work. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
manner in which we handle and control 
this maze of detail ultimately spells the 
difference between growth and stagna- 
tion. It often means the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

Today there is a happy trend on the 
part of producers to meet this problem 
by introduction of practical office train- 
ing to improve efficiency. Here are some 
of the improvements being made: De- 
signing a streamlined flow of work; elim- 
inating duplication of effort; using mul- 
tiple form billing and simple but effective 
controls on expirations, audits and loss 
reports. Workable follow-up systems 
have been adopted; form letters are be- 
ing used wherever possible, and check- 
ing and routine matters are being 
reduced to a production line basis. In 
addition, brokers are now using com- 
prehensive forms requiring no change or 
endorsements during the policy term, as 
well as using interim predetermined pay- 
ments rather then interim audits where 
possible, 

To these time saving ideas should be 
added an effective telephone answering 
technique in which the personnel in the 
office are trained to get the answer to 
the inquiring client 2s quickly and effi- 











Facts About the Author 


Andrew J. Hickey, Jr., graduate of 
Seton Hall University, inined Griswold 
& Company, Ine. in la‘e 1953 and is r 


head of the casualty denartment in ‘'%s 
large brokerage office Pricr to that he 
spent three vears with [brsco Servicc3, 


Inc.. New York, as a casualty insurance 
analyst. He also has to his credit nine 
vears’ experience with Liberty Mutual as 
a casualty underwriter in New York, 
Newark and Atlanta, Ga. branch offices. 

Mr. Hickey, a member of the New 
York Chapter, Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters, is 
chairman of its educational committee. 
He also holds a certificate from the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business. 
His well balanced insurance background 
is reflected in the timely article on this 
page. 








ciently as possible. All of these things 


add up to a smooth running organization 
hich will (1) hel kee 25 

which wi lelp to keep present 

clients satisfied; (2) reduce overhead 


cost, and (3) leave the producer free to 
contact present clients and develop new 
business. 


Team Work with Companies 


There is another important facet in 
the producer’s setup which is required 
if he is to give effective service. This 
involves his relationship with the com- 
panies with whom he is dealing. After all. 
if a producer knew all the answers and 
had the greatest office staff in the coun- 


ompetition 





HICKEY, JAR. 


ANDREW J. 


try, he still could not get very far unless 
he had good companies behind him wh 
are prepared to write the insurance 
needed by this clients. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that a wise producer will be vers 
‘ealous of his insurance market relations 
He vil cultivate the confidence of the 
underwriters with whom he deals just a 
he would cu'tivete the confidence of h’s 
clients. I have found, by and large, that 
company underwriters ere reasonab'e 
pe ple provided they have confidence in 
the producer’s knowledge and forthright- 


ness. 
In many instances involving market 
problems, it helps to do an underwriting 


job beforehand. This includes lining up 
premium and loss figures, details on pat- 
ticularly bad losses, a reasonable descrip- 


tion of operations, list of locations, 
financial Strength of the client, etc, In 
my experience, putting on one’s “LC nder- 


writer’s Hat”, i.e., satisfying ourselves 
that the proposition we are about to 
make is a fair one and then giving the 
entire matter a full dress discussion with 
underwriters, generally enables us to 
come up with a better deal for our client 
than we would otherwise get. 


In the final analysis, the best nieans of 
under- 


persuasion any of us have wit! 

writers is a good loss ratio and a good 
volume. If the particular company we 
are dealing with is making money out 0! 
our portfolio and if we present all the 


facts in a straight-forward manner, We 


have a good chance to get what we wan! 
even if it means stretching a point for é 
particular client. 


Further to the idea of cooperation wit 
the company, is the desirabilitv ot g¢™ 
ting acquainted with the various servic 
departments, including loss prevention 
and claims. Most companies are justif- 
ably proud of these departments. The 
writer has found that many sound ideas 
come, to the benefit of our clients, from 
the men whose careers are bound up 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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the well-known "unusual" 
situation — and deftly 
built Reinsurance is a 
master-key to many a 
good solution. 
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Meet Harry H. McFarlin: 





Community Leader in Thriving Town of Riverdale, Md.; He Personifies the Resource- 
fulness and Dependability of the Independent Local Agent; Beats Direct Writer 
Competition by Proving That It’s Thrifty to Buy the Best; President of Maryland 


Association of Insurance Agents. 


In the thriving town of Riverdale, Md. 
(about 6,000 population) just outside of 
Washington, there is an agent who is 
not only one of the best in the state 
from the standpoint of competence and 
dependability, but who is also outstand- 
ing in his community—active in a dozen 
or more local, county and state organi- 
zations. He is Harry H. McFarlin, who 
hardly needs an introduction as he is 
now in the insurance spotlight as presi- 
dent of the Maryland Association of In- 
surance Agents. He’s the proud owner 
of a successful local agency business 
which he started from scratch in 1939. 
Assisting him in running it is William F. 
Wolfe, Jr., his junior partner, who is 
also a live wire, particularly in meeting 
competition of direct writers. 

Mr. McFarlin should be resting on his 
laurels right now, having conducted a 
fine big summer conference of the 
Maryland Association at Ocean City. 
However, his zest for “keeping busy” 
will not permit him to relax. His mo- 
tivating philosophy is that “production 
is the life blood in the human body— 
without it there is nothing.” It’s as sim- 
ple as that. McFarlin is a success as a 
local independent agent because he has 
the courage of his convictions, knows 
his product thoroughly, represents fine 
companies like the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, inspires client confidence, and 
willingly does a lot of leg work in order 
to get business. 

One of the sales mottos he likes best 
can be expressed in one sentence: “Re- 
member, in insurance as in everything 
else, it is thrifty to buy the best.” 


Tell the Public the Truth 


Harry McFarlin’s career to date 
Should be an inspiration to young men 
Who have chosen the insurance agency 
field as a career. A graduate of Drexel 
Institute and the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety sales course in 1939, he served in 
the Air Corps in World War IT and 
then returned to Riverdale, Md., to be- 
come one of the leaders in the business 
and civic life of the community, 

He maintains that there is plenty of 
Opportunity for a young man to start 
his own agency, to be his own boss, to 
be independent, and to render top qual- 
ity service to his clients. 

However, there are some basic prin- 
ciples which must be kept uppermost 
in building an independent agency. “The 
main thing,” says Mr. McFarlin, “is to 
tell the public the truth. Always keep 
in mind that the truth about your clients 
Must be told to the companies you rep- 
resent and the truth about your com- 
Panies must, in turn, be told to the pub- 
Ic. A thorough knowledge of the type 
of insurance you are selling must be ac- 
quired before you attempt to sell the 
client or prospect.” 

Mr. McFarlin doesn’t think he is out 
of step with the times when he says: 
€ agents don’t really sell the client. 








After all, nobody wants to be sold, but 
you can get them to buy. If a man 
wants to buy something he will move 
heaven and earth to buy it, but if he 
is being sold he will really give plenty 
of excuses. This is where the independ- 
ent local agent comes into the picture. 
He actually buys the insurance for his 
customers. The “captive” agent or the 
direct writer cannot do this because the 
products he offers are limited; he only 
has the one policy to sell.” 


Like Fleas on a Dog’s Back 


Harry McFarlin’s agency has main- 
tained a healthy rate of growth in auto- 
mobile premium production despite the 
strong direct writer and mutual compe- 
tition in his area. He says that this com- 
petition reminds him of fleas on a dog’s 
back—they help to keep the dog active. 
“In our case it has enabled us to write 
more business than we normally would.” 

Most of his business is obtained by 
aggressiveness in seeing and talking to 
people. However, he finds it difficult to 
determine the best selling technique to 
use because each person is different. He 
points out: “The doctor-lawyer routine 
is excellent. Then too, there are still 
people who want the best. We certainly 
do everything to encourage them in his 
respect. 

“l’m afraid that some of the American 
public, influenced by the arguments of 
‘captive’ agents or direct writers, think 
that the purchase of an insurance policy 
is like buying a can of beans or any 
other simple anand. Actually it is 
a contract agreement with many exclu- 
sions. .. . Some people have heads like 
doorknobs—anyone can turn them. But, 


thank hex ivens, there are still many peo- 


es hake they mz as a move. 
are the type of people we go after.” 


How a “Lost” Client Returned 


hang on to a good customer 
Understé andably they 
in competition. 
cin illustration of ‘their hi pivtons sme 


dogged persistenc\ y. 
hate to admit 


celled on renewal. ‘Be explained that he 
had been solicited by 


of a company with a lower priced policy 


e had already made a partial payment 
on the other policy. 


Neither MeFarlin 


to see the man and received a none-to- 
welcome reception. He actually acted as 
if he thought the McFarlin Ag 
cheated him out of 


agency’s reputation as professional an- 


> irated customer < 
mitted that lots of people 
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HARRY H. McFARLIN 


—when they are buying commodities. 
But an unwise purchase of insurance, he 
pointed out, could result in a loss that 
would cost thousands of dollars, espe- 
cially in the case of automobile insur- 
ance. “Judgments are higher and get- 
ting higher every day. And an_unin- 
sured liability judgment is about the 
most severe financial blow a man can 
suffer.” he told the erstwhile client. 

Sensing that the customer had lost his 
antagonism by this time and that he had 
his interest, Mr. Wolfe explained that 
it is the agent’s job to see that “you 
are protected against a loss of this size. 
He then explained that the 15% differ- 
ence in the premium was the fee the 
former customer had been paying for 
the agent’s services. It was, in fact, a 
‘salary ” that put the agent on the cus- 
tomer’s payroll and made him respon- 
sible for seeing that the best possible 
insurance service was provided for all of 
the client’s needs. 


Professional Service When Needed 
Most 


Mr. Wolfe pulled out all the stops in 
telling him just what those services 
were. The McFarlin agency, he stressed, 
was the customer’s personal representa- 
tive in all insurance disputes: to help 
him collect claims from negligent third 
parties; to help him with loss reports, 
and to see that claim settlements are 
made in the shortest possible time. A 
satisfied customer, he said, is the basis 
of an agent’s livelihood and he would 
go to all lengths to see that the cus- 
tomer stayed satisfied. But most impor- 
tant, is the professional agent’s care in 
seeing that automobile and other insur- 
ance is written properly in the first 
place. For this advice he receives a 
commission, but to justify it he must 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Major Developments And Trends In The 


Americans paid more than $10,000,000,- 
000 for casualty and property insurance 
in 1955, a tidy sum. They paid $4,300,- 
(00,000 which is 41% of the total—for 
automobile insurance alone. Hundreds 
of companies were scrambling for it, but 
20 insurance organizations wrote almost 
half of the total. 


subject to such rapid, 


It is big business, and 
massive and di- 
verse changes as to constantly challenge 
the best minds in the industry. Fre- 
quently these changes are unpredictable 
and it has been truly said that the auto- 
mobile insurance business is no_ place 
for the amateur, 

Not being partial to the “What Lies 
Ahead ?” type of article, we shall confine 
our comments on automobile insurance 
trends to the few major developments 
already clearly indicated and then de- 
vote our attention—more profitably, we 
hope—to the competitive problem and 
what is being done, and remains to be 
done, to meet it and beat it. 


1954 a Year of Comparative Calm 


Let’s go back for a moment to 1954. 
Perhaps not altogether fully appreciated 
at the time, it was a year of comparative 
calm and generally satisfactory under- 
writing profit throughout the industry. 
It attracted some newcomers and caused 
optimistic and excessive bidding for 
automobile business in the ensuing year. 
The respite from some of the conditions 
that have plagued all companies for a 
good many years apparently was short- 
lived, for 1955 saw a resumption of the 
upward trend in accident frequency, 
severity and claim cost. This has con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace in 1956. 
Rates are again inadequate in some 
territories, an easily demonstrable fact; 
yet political pressures are sometimes ex- 
erted to deny fully justified increases. 


Can “Live” With N. Y. Compulsory Law 


The year 1956 is certain to be an his- 
toric one, for New York State finally 
enacted the long debated compulsory 
automobile insurance law. We won't at- 
tempt to discuss the “pros” and_ the 
“cons” of the measure here. Most com- 
panies and agents feel that they can 
“live” with the bill, provided the avowed 
intent of the legislature for minimum 
interference with private enterprse is 
perpetuated. Past experience makes it 
clear that constant vigilance will be ne- 
cessary to protect the public from the 
evils that will inevitably follow should 
automobile insurance become a_ political 
football. 

Enactment of the New York law 
makes it safe to forecast increased ac- 
tivity in state legislatures for similar 
measures, for stronger financial respon- 
sibility laws, and possibly for unsatisfied 
judgment funds. 

Almost every year sees changes in 
automobile insurance coverage, usually 
resulting in broader protection for the 
motorist, and it is not likely that 1956 
will prove an exception. Except for acci- 
dent repeaters and youthful drivers, a 
“buyer’s market” is again in prospect. 
That is to say that despite the unfav- 
orable factors previously referred to, 
competition will continue keen and the 
battle of quality and service versus dis- 
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Vice President, Aetna Casualty @ Surety 


counts and dividends will go on at in- 
creased tempo. 


Direct Writer Competition 


So much for prophecy, and none of it 
very profound! Now, let’s turn our at- 
tention to the more interesting subject 
of direct writer competition. 

The rapid growth of companies oper- 
ating through salaried solicitors or cap- 
tive agents seems to mesmerize some of 
the very people who should be most ac- 
tive in combatting their bid for public 
favor. They watch with a fatal fascina- 
tion, shocked into a state of passivity. 
It would be easy to be discouraged. On 
the surface it would appear that millions 
of insurance buyers have endorsed the 
impersonal methods of the direct writ- 
ers; that they are content to be a 
“number” rather than a “name”; that 
they do not appreciate the value of pro- 
fessional and unbiased agency service; 
that they are not concerned with the 
quality of the claim service they will re- 
ceive; that they are willing to take their 
chances on being cancelled out after the 
first accident. 

Don’t you believe it! The average 
American has a higher 1.Q. than ever 
before. Don’t underestimate him. People 
want quality. They are seeking the best 
buy, not the best price. The basic prob- 
lem is one of contact, of getting the 
message through. That is why the direct 
writers have made such an impressive 
record. They have employed mass solici- 
tation methods and an army of solicitors, 
with the result that vast numbers of 
people have received only one side of 
the story. 


Two Polls on Ins. Buying Practices 


Two national magazines conducted a 
poll on insurance buying practices. There 
was marked similarity in the results. To 
the question, “Do you prefer to buy 
your insurance direct or through a local 
agent?” the composite answer showed 
15% preferring to deal direct, and 68% 
preferring to buy insurance through a 
local agent. A second question, however, 
asked the voters how long it had been 
since they were solicited by a_ local 
agent. A total of 25% said, “more than 
six months,” and between 20% and 30% 
indicated they had never been solicited 
by a local agent for property or casualty 
insurance. How can buyers make a com- 
parison if we fail to tell them what our 
product will do for them and_ their 
families ? 

We do not underestimate the problems 
that confront us in this biggest of all 
casualty lines, but if we have our diffi- 


culties so, too, do the direct writers. 
Honeymood May Be Over 


The honeymoon may be over for some 
of them. Resumption of the upward 
trend in automobile accident frequency, 
severity and claim costs hits all com- 
panies, but particularly those with the 
bulk of their business concentrated in 
this one line. They also are experiencing 
manpower problems. An increasing num- 
ber of their solicitors, usually their more 
ambitious and successful men, are reach- 
ing the inescapable conclusion that they 
are neither serving the public well nor 
building anything of permanent value for 
their own future. In other words, they 
come to the realization that with no 
greater effort they can build a successful 
business of their own, so they resign to 
become independent agents. 

There has always been a marked dif- 
ference in price between the best in 
automobile insurance and that which 
purports to be “almost as good.” The 
difference this time is that the direct 
writers make no pretense of providing 
ageticy service. Our better producers are 
not troubled by this type of competition. 
They meet it aggressively, head on, with 
positive action. They believe in their 
product, know from experience that it is 
the best value in automobile insurance 
that money can buy. They feel a deep 
sense of obligation to tell their story to 
as many prospects and policyholders as 
they can possibly reach. 


Views of a Successful Agent 


Typical of this group of successful 
agents is one of our producers who cau- 
tions against meeting cut-rate competi- 
tion by cutting rates below the level 
which loss experience dictates and which 
could only be justified by a curtailment 
of present company or agency services. 
As he explains it, “If our price were re- 
duced to the level of our mass merchan- 
dising competitors, we would lose our 
best sales argument. Everyone knows 
an article is better if its costs more; it 
must be or it would not long be salable. 
Buyers are intelligent. They know from 
long experience that they get only what 
they pay for, in insurance or anything 
else. No competitor ever claims that his 
insurance is better. He tries to sell it by 
saving it is just as good. 

“When a prospect tells me that another 
company will issue a policy for less, I 
simply say, ‘I won’t quarrel with that. 
After all, they are the best judge of 
what their product is worth, just as we 
know the value of our product.’ Then 
I acquaint the prospect with our com- 
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pany’s long reputation for fair dealing, 
its financial stability, its superior claim 
service and, finally, why my services are 
important to him. I remind him that I 
prescribe exactly the coverages he needs, 
that my advisory service is available to 
him at all times, that I will go to bat 
for him whenever his automobile gets 
him or any member of his family in diffi- 
culty. Yes, and I remind him that | am 
an independent business man and _se- 
lected the insurance companies I repre- 
sent because they proved best by test.” 


Agents Backed Up By P. S. Advertising 


Program 


Do you doubt that men of this caliber, 
speaking with deep conviction, will come 
out on top in competition with direct 
writers or anyone else? Our company 
firmly believes that there is no substitute 
for truly professional, independent 
agency service. We back that belief with 
more than words. We select the people 
who are to represent us with the great- 
est of care. We offer educational istil- 
ties that enable our agents to fully dis- 
charge their responsibilities to the pub- 
lic they serve. 

Currently we are engaged in a vast 
national advertising program through 
which millions of Americans are learning 
of “the policies with the P.S.” and the 
importé ince and value of the Personal 
Service rendered by — hee 
agents. Our agents in many terr ories 
have banded together to ae tie-in 
advertising in their local newspapers 
and, also, to exchange ideas so that the 
personal service promised may be de- 
livered in full measure. 

The results of this splendid teamwork 
between the company and its agents are 
already manifest. Our volume of auto- 
mobile insurance is substantially ahead 
of the corresponding period a year ago. 
We do not contend that the be ittle is yet 
won, but at least it is soca aig that 
is ? prerequisite to victory. This being 
a land where freedom of opinion and 
freedom of choice are two of the basic 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1955 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 


oo 








NON-STOCK 


COMPANIES 








The 50 non-stock casualty and_ fire 
companies, New York 


business countrywide, enjoyed a 


licensed in and 
doing 
1955 underwriting profit in all casualty- 
surety lines with the exception of acci- 
health (largely health insur- 
This is an improved showing over 


dent and 
ance) 
1954 experience when underwriting loss 
Was sustained in fidelity and surety in 
addition to A. & H 


both showed 


The bonding lines 
last year a sizable profit 
for the non-stock carriers. 
\ccording to the Insurance Expense 
Exhibit aggregates of the New York 
Insurance Department, the non-stock 
writers produced total written premiums 
of $1,047,488,503 last year and $1,030,810,- 
799 in earned premiums. The over-all 
net underwriting gain on a_ statutory 
basis was 9.3%. Over-all loss ratio was 
56.9%, not quite as favorable as in 1954. 

\s in previous years the workmen’s 
compensation line continues to be the 
line written but not the most 
profitable. On earned premium volume 
f $322,037,081 the net profit was 18.6%. 
This compares with 20.6% gain in 1954 

earned volume of $330,384,180. Writ- 
ten premiums last vear totaled $326,- 
199,090. The 1955 loss ratio was 56.8% 
compared with 55.6% in 1954. Expense 
about point 


largest 


was one 
industry trend toward 
n in auto liability experience, 
he mutual carriers made only 3% net 


Refle cting the 
deterioratio 





Company 


Allied American Mutual Fire 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto Casualty 
American Hardware Mutual 


American Manufacturers Mutual ........ 
American Mutual Liability .............. 
American Steamship Owners Mutual ... 
Atlantic Companies Group ............... 


Badgers Mutual of Wisconsin ........... 


Bakers Mutual of New York 


Central Mutual of Van Wert, O. 
Consolidated Mutual Taxpayers 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty 


Electric Mutual Liability 
Empire Mutual 


Employers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin.... 


Exchange Mutual Ind-mnity 
Factory Mutual Liability 
Federated Mut. Implement & Hardware 


General Mutual 
(Formerly Coal Merchants Mutual) 
Grain Dealers Mutual 


profit in the auto liability line on earned 


This 


premium volume of $340,176,318. 

compared with 6.9% gain in 1954 on 
$322,256,262 in earned premiums. Writ- 
ten premiums were respectively $345,- 
424,436 and $328,044,605. Loss ratio 
jumped five points to 59.4%, while ex- 
pense ratio at 40.3% was almost two 


points higher than in 1954. 

The automobile property damage line, 
still favorable, did not make as much 
money as in 1954. The net gain was 
9.5% on total earned premiums of $163,- 
487,823 in contrast to 14.6% profit on 
$158,223,844 in earned premiums. Writ- 
ten premiums of $164,349,448 were re- 
corded, about $4 million more than in 
1954. Loss ratio of 51.9% was over three 
points higher than the year previous. 
Expense ratio of 38.6% compares with 
37.0% in 1954. 

Both production and profit were 
higher in the liability other than auto 
line and loss ratio was two points lower 
than in 1954. On earned premiums of 
$82,667,019 the net underwriting gain 
was 6.3% compared with 4.2% profit on 
$75,040,139 in earned premiums in 1954. 
Written premiums topped $86,800,000, a 
sizable gain. The 1955 loss ratio was 
49.5% and expense ratio 44.2%, both an 
im- provement. 

While production in property damage 
other than auto line was slightly off a 
sizable underwriting gain of 15.0% was 
made on earned premiums of $15,279,887. 
In 1954 the percentage of gain was 11.8% 


on $16,392,743 in earned premiums. Loss 
ratio dropped from 45.8% in 1954 to 
Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ee $5,277 546 $2,329,377 44.1 
gioos 920,336 506,417 55.0 
Poe 25,322,608 10,738,546 42.4 
eee 9,364,243 3,522,205 37.6 
eee 67 480,837 40,240,392 59.6 
home 5,076,069 4,114,921 81.0 
eed 26,858,630 12,891 382 48.0 
eae 3,440,951 1,413,929 41.1 
sae 1,899,243 1,108,176 58.3 
Pa 20,995,776 8.415.756 40.1 
Cone 7,136,695 2.926.772 41.0 
ere 10,047,820 4,492 942 44.7 
ore 3,486,900 1,570,468 45.1 
dA 10,220,675 5,468,518 53.5 
87,865,228 51,116,196 58.2 
abe 2,745,875 1,271,722 46.3 
trite 14,737,754 5,738,954 38.9 
oe 24,397 679 11,525,304 47.2 
eda 3,892,788 1,861,739 47.8 
pele 15,427,316 5,781,507 37.5 
are 7,851,379 3,775,596 48.1 
62,724,850 34,988,915 55.8 
eee 2,681,423 1,137,675 42.4 
ee 16,540,890 7,093,144 42.9 


39.7% last year. However, the expense 
ratio went up three points to 45.3%. 

The non-stock carriers turned a 1954 
net underwriting loss. in fidelity and 
surety into a 1955 net underwriting gain. 
The New York Department’s exhibit in- 
dicates that on $3,912,232 in earned pre- 
miums for fidelity the profit was 17.7%. 
This is in sharp contract to 9.0% un- 
derwriting loss in 1954 on $3,412,314 
earned premiums. Over-all loss ratio 
dropped from 64.4% in 1954 to 38.1% last 
vear. Expense ratio at 44.2% was frac- 
tionally higher than in 1954. 

Surety earned premiums of $726,468 
produced a net gain of 17.3% in contrast 
to 83% net loss in 1954 on $687,371 
earned volume. Loss ratio took a nose 
dive from 65.7% in 1954 to 31.7% last 
year. However, expense ratio at 51.0% 
was almost nine points higher. 

Group A. & H. was the largest pre- 
mium producer in its field for the non- 
stock writers. On earned volume of 
$69,080,857 a net gain of 44% was real- 
ized. This compared with 1954 net gain 
of 9.3% on $58,332,492. Respective loss 
ratios were 81.0% and 74.9%. But ex- 
pense ratio last year at 14.6% was a 
point less than the vear before. 

Accident and health ended the year in 
the red (17.1% net loss) in contrast to 
1.5% net loss in 1954, The earned pre- 
mium volume was $2,364,901 compared 
with $1,963,378 in 1954. Loss ratio 
jumped from 63.3% in 1954 to 74.7% last 
vear while expense ratio at 42.4% was 
four points higher. 

Individual accident 


experience, how- 





ever, was favorable. A _ net profit 
18.9% was made on earned volume oj 
$2,396,246, compared with 27.7% in 1954 
Loss ratio was 41.5% as against 33.9% 
and expense ratio 39.6% compared with 
38.4% in 1954. Hospital and medical ex- 
perience materially improved. On #- 
279,770 in earned premiums the net 
profit was 81%. This compared with 
7% net profit in 1954 on $3,727,852. Loss 
ratio dropped nearly nine points t 
42.7% but expense ratio at 49.2% was 
slightly higher than in 1954. 

Repeating their 1954 performance, the 
non-stock carriers enjoyed the biggest 
percentage of underwriting profit in the 
boiler and machinery line. It was 42.8% 
on earned volume of $16,117,734 as com- 
pared with 46.4% on $16,269,663 the year 
previous. Loss ratio went up about 3% 
points to 21.4% but expense ratio was 
exactly the same as in 1954—35.8%. 

Glass experience was not quite 
profitable as in 1954 but burglary and 
theft made an improved showing. Spe- 
cifically, the net profit on glass was 
13.2% on $2,507,670 earned premiums 
compared with 13.6% profit the year be- 
fore on. slightly lower volume. The 
1955 loss ratio—44.2%—was fractionally 
higher while expense ratio of 42.0% was 
slightly less than in 1954. 

Burglary and theft experience was 
gratifying. A net profit of 14.5% was 
realized on earned premiums of $5,176, 
793 with 40.0% loss ratio and 45.5% ex- 
pense ratio. This compared with 12.3 
net gain on $4,954,072 with 41.87 loss 
ratio and 35.8% expense ratio in 1934. 





Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies 
In 1955 Country-wide Experience 


Company 


State Farm Mutual Auto 
Liberty Mutual 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Employers Mutual Liability 
American Mutual Liability 
Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Michigan Mutual Liability 
Utica Mutual 
Atlantic Companies 
American Hardware Mutual 

lowa Employers Mutual Casualty 


Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware .. 
Penn. Lumbermens & Farmers Mut. Cas. ... 


Security Mutual Casualty 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 


Jamestown Mutual 


Liberty Mutual 


Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, O..... 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Merchants Mutual Casualty .............. 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

... $231,375,424 $120,469,857 52.1% 
... 222,949,373 132,028,688 59.2 
... 117,187,453 57,903,032 49.4 
... 87,855,228 51,116,196 58.2 
ae 67,480,837 40,240,392 59.6 
aoe 62,724,850 34,988,915 55.8 
oe 39,754,941 22,012,020 55.4 
ee 29,968,229 14,532,276 48.5 
ee 26,858,630 12,891,382 48.0 
mi 25,322,608 10,738,546 42.4 
... 25,189,523 12,208,160 48.5 
24,397,679 11,525,304 47.2 
18,023,365 9,491,838 52.7 
ae 16,979,609 12,694,249 748 
a, 16,555,203 7,613,779 46.0 
a 4,212,842 1,713,196 407 
wee. 222,949,373 132,028,688 592 
le 10,687,055 4,205,073 41/ 
sese a7 ABT AS3 57,903,032 494 


7,613,779 +469 


16,555,203 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Speculation or Blue Chip 


By Joun R. Rupe tt, 


Director of Agencies, Massachusetts Casualty, Boston 


Since the change in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 which now per- 
mits favorable tax treatment of Sickness 
and Accident income insurance, the sea- 
soned agent has found that selling sick- 
ness and accident has suddenly become 
much easier. Where he formerly sold one 
policy to one client, he now sells several 
policies covering the employes of clients. 
This is possible to producers soliciting 
employers of valuable key people who 
practice the system of keeping disabled 
staff employes on the payroll indefinitely. 
Those employers who would “like to 
continue salaries” to their disabled key 
people are also included as prospects for 
well-informed sickness and accident pro- 
ducers. 

In addition to many fringe benefits 
which have become part of the job, most 
key people assume that income will be 
indefinitely continued during serious dis- 
ability. Employers, however, may ‘be 
willing to provide continuous salary to 
disabled key people only for a_ short 
period of time. When a replacement must 
be hired to do the work of disabled em- 
ployes, few companies are willing to 
maintain a double payroll. In spite of 
the demoralizing effect upon the working 
staff, the employe who is laid up usually 
must be removed from the payroll at 
some point, The risk of continuing in- 
come (without insurance) to disabled 
employes must be placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of either management or 
the employe. At best, this practice is 
highly speculative and too great a risk 
for either to assume alone. 


Greatest Asset Is Skilled Peopie 


It has been said many times that the 
greatest asset a successful company has 
is not its location, or its size, or its 
machinery or processes. The greatest 
asset has been, and always will be, its 
skilled people who make every success 
possible. Pure, practical logic would be 
to guarantee (through insurance) a suit- 
able income in spite of nonproductive 
employe disability. 














Facts About The Author 


_ The author of this article, a specialist 
in the sale of non-can. sickness and 
accident income insurance, made 1,400 
sales as a personal producer over a 
period of 11 years. He has been a suc- 
cessful veneral agent for two companies 
(including his own) in Boston and then, 
in 1951, was named regional director of 
Mi issachus setts Casualty. In recognition 
ot demonstrated sales management abil- 
ity he was promoted some months ago 
to director of agencies of the M: issachu- 
setts Casualty. Mr. Rudell served in 1951- 
32 as president of the Boston Accident 
& Heal 1 Association. 
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Ned tax law encourages this prac- 
‘company may now deduct as 
able business expense those premi- 
aid for bona fide income continua- 
‘is. In addition to this, each 
- is permitted a tax free income 
A, » $100 weekly while disabled (Section 
). Normal family exemptions permit 
‘ax free income according to 
‘er Of exemptions claimed. Sufficient 
ble (after tax) income to disabled 
ersons under an insured income 
on plan is preferable to discon- 
in of income by salary cutoff. 
> Duyer of this key employe cover- 
the high-caliber executive who 
to pure logic presented by the 
rmed agent or broker. Once he 
need his company will be placed 
Te economically sound position, 












he will move quickly and transfer the 
risk to Blue Chip protection on a guar- 
antee basis, tax deductible to the corpor- 
ation, 

Coverage is issued on individual poli- 
cies and underwritten as such. The group 
concept of underwriting individual poli- 
cies may be safely used when large 


numbers of acceptable risks are involved. 
Companies issuing non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 policies 
are selective, not only in underwriting 
the individual, but in underwriting the 
company and the particular industry as 
well. 

Self-discriminatory buying by a small 
number of stockholders in a temporary 
venture may prove to ‘be the greatest 
underwriting risk involved. Non-cancell- 
able and guaranteed renewable to age 65 
policies combined with long-term cover- 
age may later become a means of income 
as an annuity to the short-term corpora- 
tion. 

In spite of the necessary care in selec- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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\\ GETONA 
WINNING 
5 TEAM! 


Hartford Means Business in 
Accident & Sickness Insurance 


Since its formation, our new Accident and Sickness Department has been 
progressing toward an important objective. We intend to become a leader in 
the A & S field, as we are in other Casualty and Bonding lines. And now is 
the time for ambitious producers to join the winning Hartford team. Fast 
producer and public acceptance of Hartford’s recently announced Major 


Medical Policy proves we can reach our goal. 


This new policy is the first of many now being designed to meet insurance 


buyers’ needs, We’re developing a complete line of competitive coverages, 


both 


individual and Group, in every important A & S field. Our Accident and Sick- 
ness team is a completely independent Department, well-equipped with its own 
field staff and underwriting facilities devoted entirely to this rapidly growing 


business opportunity. 


The respected Hartford name and famous Stag trademark are symbols of 
dependability to your prospects. Hartford’s superior facilities for prompt and 
fair handling of claims are also big selling points. Get in on the ground floor 
NOW and grow along with our expansion program! 


Here Are Our Objectives: 


1. To provide producers with a complete line of sound 


Accident and Sickness policies, covering every im- 
portant phase of this fast-growing market... with 
highly competitive rates and coverages. 


2. To give producers all the sales aids and personalized service needed to sell this business 


in profitable volume. 


3, To continue offering prompt, reliable underwriting and claims services . . . second to none 
in the Accident and Sickness field. 


Hartford Means Business! 


If you want information about cashing in on Hartford’s big A & S campaign, write Accident 
and Sickness Department, Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Year in and year out you'll do well with nw Hartford 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey .. - 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company. . . 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company .. . 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


New York 38, N. Y. 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 








































The dramatic story of how the casualty underwriting forces of the coun- 
try are meeting the challenge, issued by private enterprise, to provide liability 
insurance coverage in huge amounts to protect the peacetime exploitation of 
nuclear energy is told in the following article by James M. Crawford, chief 
casualty underwriter of his company, ‘who served on the planning committee 
which formed the Nuclear Energy Liability Insurance Association. This is 
an organization of 127 stock casualty companies, each of which has com- 
mitted a substantial sum of money to set up this underwriting mechanism. 

Mr. Crawford was the casualty industry’s spokesman at the recent 
Atomic Risk Forum, conducted last month in Indianapolis under the sponsor- 
ship of the Indiana Chapter, The Society of Chartered Property and Casu- 
alty Underwriters, Inc. He told his CPCU audience that “we are proud of 
the way the insurance business has assumed its role in partnerhip with Goy- 
ernment and industry in commercial development of atomic energy.” Because 
much of what he said reflects the present thinking of casualty underwriting 
executives on nuclear risk problems, The Eastern Underwriter is glad to 
present major excerpts from his address. 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 inter- unwilling to put our entire business as- 
rupted the Federal monopoly in the use — sets in jeopardy. We must have insur- 
of nuclear energy and opened the field) ance that will protect us against loss 
to private enterprise. Soon the promise — of incalculable magnitude.” 


of “a whole new commerce,” to use Underwriters soon were hearing talk 
Claude Rice’s captivating phrase, began’ of and receiving tentative requests for 
rapidly to unfold. The commerci ul jour- liability insurance in such huge amounts 
nals of the nation were filled with stories as to stagger the imagination. In their 
of exciting new plans—plans for the sulb- dealing with normal business limits of 
stitution of atomic energy for the tradi- $1,000,000 had come to be rather com- 
tional sources of energy. — Utilities mon. Limits in sums cf $2,000,000) and 
planned new power plants. The great $3000,000 were not. unfamiliar requests, 


and small lr wturers were ready and and underwriters knew that London 
eager to build the equipment. Soon we — [Joyd’s frequently were called on to sup- 
were to liave steamships, airships, per- ply additional layers of coverage beyond 
haps even the automobile, propelled by — the maximum available in the domestic 
energy derived from nuclear ‘fission. The — primary and excess market. But it was 
atomic age was at hand. rare indeed for any liability risk to be 
Underwriters began to awaken to the ’ y 
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The Casualty Underwriter Faces The Atomic Age 


Off ‘To a Good Start in Meeting Private Industry’s Challenge For Huge Amounts of Liability Insurance 
or Nuclear Reactors; Three Underwriting Syndicates Set Up; Government “Excess Coverage”’ 
Indemnification Plan Favored; Exclusion of Radiation Hazard From 

Catastrophic Covers Advisable 


By James M. Crawrorp 
Vice President, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 


covered for as much as $5,000,000. 
Faced With Requests for Huge Limits 

Now we were facing requests and 
promises of requests from reactor con- 
structors and potential operators for 
limits of $25,000,000, $50,000,000, $100,- 
000,000, $200,000,000 and possibly $500,- 
000,000. And it was rumored that in one 
case $500,000,000 was not enough to satis- 
fy the client’s demand! 

It didn’t take long for us to realize 
that private industry was serious in its 
demand for protection in such gargan- 
tuan limits and that we underwriters 
were up against a very grave problem. 
It was immediately apparent that the 
insurance industry could not do the 
whole job and the threat of government 
intrusion into the business hung heavily 
over our heads. Of one thing we could 
be certain, it was that the lack of ade- 
quate insurance capacity would not be 
permitted to block or deter the program 
of government and industry for the 
peace time exploitation of nuclear en- 
ergy. We were also certain that our 
own industry, sharing the same mood as 
the private public utility business, did 
not want atomic energy to be the trojan 
horse by which government made further 
inroads on business that should be re- 
served to private enterprise. 

It was clear that if we were to con- 
tinue to serve industry and to protect 
our own great stake in this “whole new 
commerce,” all insurance needed to be 
marshaled into an underwriting pool or 
syndicate. No one company or small 
group of companies, even with the aid of 
foreign insurers, could come close to 











vlications of all these visions and 






























mises in their own business. True 
nough there were some risks on which 


( 


were so masked by necessary security 
world apart from the /business generally. 
tion of nuclear energy took on im- 


ronting a cha'lenge of almost staggering 
pron ortions. Nuclear power was re- 


the possitbilitv of breaking its harness 
and causing havoc and ruin more vast 
and terrible than any man-made catas- 
trophe ever before envisioned by peace- 
ful industry or the underwriters of its 
peactime insurance. It was made to ap- 
year thet the whole commercial develop- 
ment of nuclear science was dependent 
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upon the availability of liability insur- ACCIDENT vuen 

ince. That would be insurance to absorb 4 . ‘Potomac 

effectively a risk of loss of such magni- Fire and Life 

tude as to von reaten complete destruction ASSURANCE Insurance 

of the assets of any corporation em- CORPOR 

barking upon be construction or oper- wines) Compan 

ation of a reactor as a private enter- Limited 7 

prise, ’ z en. 0805 DISTRICT OF 
Those corporations already licensed to COLUMBIA 





huild reactors and those seeking licenses, 
tor patently good reasons, said in ef- 
fect: “Hold up here a bit, we want to 
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get on with our projects, but we are 





meeting the insistent requirements oj 
our customers as they moved into the 
atomic field. 

Nuclear Energy Liability Assn. Formed 

Meeting the challenge on an industry 
basis, a total of 127 stock casualty compa- 
nies have formed an underwriting syndi- 
cate known as the Nuclear Energy Lia- 
bility Insurance Association. Each of its 
member companies have committed 
substantial sum of money to its estab- 
lishment. The association, the culmina- 
tion of many months of difficult work 
and study, is the product of the labors 
of a planning committee which pondered 
the problem over many months. It lis- 
tened with an open mind to experts in 
the assessment and measurement of the 
hazards to be found in production oi 
nuclear power and to representatives oi 
the industries most deeply concerned 
over the need for massive insurance pro- 
tection. 

This committee consisted of execu- 
tives of seven leading companies: 
Travelers, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, Indemnity Insurance Co 
of North America, Royal Indemnity an 
United States F. & G. It was a privilege 
to be my company’s representative on 
this committee ... and to have played a 
part in the construction and founding oi 
this momentous combination of compa- 
nies. 

Capacity of the Syndicate 

Members of our syndicate have com- 
mitted themselves for amounts aggre- 
gating $30,140,000 as of the latest report 
It is expected that additional companies 
will join and add to the syndicate’s ¢a- 
pacity. It is also expected that some 0! 
the original members will increase ther 
participation. The minimum participa- 
tion has been set at $25,000 which wi 
rule out some companies that feel un- 
willing or incapable of meeting that 
minimum requirement. A number © 
companies have participated for amounts 
of $1,000,000 and substantially more. Beat 
in mind the shares assumed by all signa 
tories are net liabilities and not subject 
to dilution or reduction by way of re 
insurance. ; 

It is expected that the stock associa: 
tion will obtain substantial addition@: 
capacity from British underwriters, per 
haps $20,000,000 or more. With this 
assistance from abroad we expect ' 
have a capacity per risk of $50,(00,00 
or a little more. 

Mutual Syndicate Also Formed 

The mutual fire and casualty compé 
nies, marshaling their resources, have 
also organized a syndicate, = as 
the Mutual Atomic Energy Pool, whos 
membership at the outset was 103 comp 
nies. This syndicate reportedly has 2 
total capacity of $15,000,000 for any on 
reactor risk, and with additional capac} 
being arranged for abroad. In the t 
pos there will be available an aggre 

gate capacity of at least $65,000,000. for 
anv one risk 

The stock fire companies have similar 
ly mobilized the resources of the indus 
try, and have formed the Nucleat 
Energy Property Association, compose? 
of 150 capital stock property companies 
It is reported that tentative commit 
ments to this pool indicate a capacit) 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Founder of Anti-Forgery 


Drive Arrested as Forger 


Surety company people and their pro- 
ducers who go after forgery bond busi- 
ness got a laugh recently out of the 
news announcement (New York Times 
of June 8) that the formation of the 
Anti-Forgery League of America has 
been postponed indefinitely. Reason: its 
founder — Charles ‘Carson Chitty — was 
arrested for forgery! He shad grand 
plans for the league: Alert business men, 
psychological weapons and membership 
dues of 50 cents annually. 

Chitty, 33, is well versed in the field. 
He has a record of seven arrests since 


1939, six times for forging a signature 
on a check. His most recent attempt 
involved a $53 Social Security check 
which he stole from a letter box in an 
uptown apartment building. He tried to 
cash it at a midtown check cashing 
company, armed with fraudulent identi- 
fication papers. When he forged an 
endorsement an alert cashier saw a letter 
symbol on the check which indicated 
that the person to whom it was made 
out was over 65 years old. 

When two postal inspectors caught up 
with Chitty they found in his pocket a 
one page hand-written brochure describ- 
ing his Anti-Forgery League as a “non- 
profit organization.” He offered this ad- 
vice: 


“Remember, if you will, that seven out 
of ten forgers are repeaters. Therefore, 
you can readily stop them if you employ 
For example 





a little common sense. 
you might suggest taking a picture of 
the check casher who you do not know. 
If he is honest he’ll not mind too much. 
However, should he be dishonest you 
can bet he’ll not allow you to take his 
picture. Here you have a psychological 
weapon, a good method of detection—use 
rts” 

Chitty was held in $5,000 bail by 
United States Commissioner Earle N. 
Bishopp on charges of stealing and forg- 
ing the check. Meanwhile, he must spend 
some time in prison as a parole violator. 
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a bonding expert 


e 


when you have F&D 


on call! 
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and many forms of property insurance including Burglary, Robbery and Dwelling Fire. 
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principles by which we live, it is neither 
possible nor desirable to have all people 
think alike. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
any of the types of insurance companies 
now operating will disappear from the 
American scene in the foreseeable future. 
Stock, mutual and reciprocal companies 
have operated for many years and there 
are direct writers in all three categories. 

Competition is the sign of a vigorous, 
healthy economy, and growth is the 
fruit it bears for those who take up the 
challenge. With a full understanding of 
the principles involved and the resolu- 
tion to continue providing the best in 
service and protection, we should look 
to the future not with complacency but 
with confidence. 





SALES INCENTIVE PROGRAM 
Combined Group Initiates “Self Starter” 
Agents Plan in Conjunction with 
Indianapolis Race 

An annual “self starter” sales incentive 
program geared to the traditional Mem- 
orial Day Indianapolis speedway race 
has been originated by the Combined 
Group of Companies. The program, 
which includes a long list of merchan- 
dise prizes, has been in progress the 
past four weeks. 

The big individual awards pertain to a 
pacemaker score of selling 100 policies. 
Each time, a salesman sells a 100 new 
policies, he is designated as a “pace- 
maker” which entitles him to additional 
prizes. 

At the end of this four week period 
the territories of the Combined Com- 
panies with the highest total number of 
policies sold will be assigned one of the 
33 racing cars entered in the Indianapolis 
race 

Then the territory whose car is the 
winner of the Indianapolis race will win 
a grand cash prize. Of the grand prize, 
half will go to the individual salesman 
in the winning territory who accumu- 
lated the most points, and the other half 
will be divided equally among other 
salesmen in the territory. 


Microfilm Process Helpful 
For Forgery Bond Rate 


Insurance protection for cashing checks 
is now available to store owners who 
photograph the customer, his check, and 
his identification papers, it was revealed 
at the Supermarket Institute’s recent 
convention. 

Recently the Surety Association of 
\merica established a new, low rating 
for merchant forgery bonds, provided the 
individual, his check, and identification 
papers are photographed first,” Frank 
L. Hilton, vice president Recordak Corp., 
declared. 

A Recordak microfilmer which simulta- 
neously takes a picture of a person and 
his check and identification papers in a 
single image was first announced at the 
Supermarket Institute a year ago. 





BOND UNDERWRITERS’ SPEAKER 
C. H. Hall Discusses F. & S. Claims 


and Salvage Operations; Cites In- 

ventory Shortages 

Fidelity and surety claims and _ sal 
vage operations were discussed _ by 
Charles H. Hall, first vice president of 
the American Surety Co., at a recent 
meeting of the Association of Bond Un 
derwriters of the City of New York. 

Among the most difficult fidelity claims 
to handle, said Mr. Hall, are those for 
inventory shortages under the primary 
commercial blanket bond, the blanket po 
sition bond or the 3-D policy. 

Inventory shortages, he ‘pointed out, 
can result from many causes other than 
employe dishonesty. Such dishonesty 
must be established by affirmative proof. 

Claims on contract bonds present a 
different problem, said Mr. Hall, many 
of them resulting from an over-expan 
sion of the contractor’s operations and 
his inability to maintain adequate super 
vision over each of his projects. 
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N. Y. State Casualty-Surety Earned Premiums In 1955 


Topped $930 Million; 


The 1955 results of 


some 230 stock and non-stock companies 


casualty-surety 


on an earned premiums to losses in- 


curred basis are presented on this and 


following pages and they provide for 


students of trends a revealing picture 


of the New 


and 


York insurance market, the 


largest most competitive in the 


country. 
The over-all 


impression gained from 
this study, which is based on figures 
compiled from the New York State In- 
surance Department, is that 1955 experi- 
this state was better than ex- 
pected, with the exception of Auto B.I. 
Production on an earned went 
ahead by $109 million (including State 
Insurance Fund) to a grand total for 
all carriers of $930,095,915. This com- 
pares with $821,060,447, the 1954 produc- 
tion on the same The State In- 
surance Fund alone reported $667,396,- 
959, about $2,500,000 less than in 1954. 

In response to popular request we are 
continuing to present a breakdown of 
the line-by-line experience for each and 
company—stock and non-stock 
with loss ratios shown for each line of 
business written. This will enable read- 
ers to analyze the strength and weak- 
ness of the New York market for 1955, 
particularly for the major lines. Atten- 
tion is called to the sizable increase in 
production of multiple perils business 
whose earned premium volume last year 
totaled $4,085,444 as against $1,234,500 in 
1954. This new line promises a_ bright 
future in the opinion of many company 
executives. 


ence in 


basis 


basis 


every 


Total losses incurred by the 230 car- 
riers in this exhibit were $501,300,161 
(including the State Insurance Fund) 
for an over-all loss ratio of 53.9%. This 


three points higher than 
total losses incurred were 


is only about 
in 1954 when 
$410,955,3235. 


Automobile B.I. Largest Line 


Again in 1955 Auto BT. production 
exceeded that of workmen’s compensa- 
tion which, for some years, had held the 
No. 1 position in this state. The earned 
premium volume in Auto B.I. for all 
carriers was $294,432,183 whereas work- 
men’s compensation production was 
$252,045,349. Stock carriers accounted for 


$216.305,825 in Auto B.I. and the non- 
stocks for $78,626,358. In turn, the 
Company 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Accident only (Individual) ............... 
PRAIA AUID as 6 oo ooo S ee ob ewe wes 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


Agricultural Group 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners 
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stock companies produced $966,173,341 in 
compensation earned premiums com- 
pared with $90,078,348 for the non-stock 
writers. The previous year the earned 
volume for all carriers was $272,680,983 
for Auto B.I. and $200,139,402 for com- 
pensation, 

The 1955 incurred losses on Auto B.I. 
totaled $179,173,610 for a loss ratio of 
60.8%. The breakdown shows — stock 
companies with $134,684,204 at 62.3% loss 
ratio and the non-stocks with $44,489,406 
or 56.6% loss ratio 

Workmen’s compensation incurred 
losses aggregated $134,192,488 for 53.2% 
loss ratio, divided up as follows: Stock 
carriers—$46,581,589 or 47.9% and _ non- 
stock—$42,463,176 or 47.1%. In 1954 the 
loss ratios were respectively 42.4% and 
44.5%. 

Liability Other Than Auto Results 


For liability other than auto (B.I.), 
the third largest line written, the total 
earned premiums were $122,741,361 with 
the stock carriers producing $79,746,090 
and the non-stock writers with $42,995,- 
271. Pointing to improved experience 
the tetal losses incurred were $664,722,- 
371 for 52.7% loss ratio. The breakdown 
showed $40,964,106 incurred for 
the stock writers—51.4% loss ratio, and 
$23,758,265 for the non-stock—55.3% loss 
ratio. 

Auto P.D. held its position as the 
fourth largest premium producer with 
total earned business of $100,426,589 and 


losses 


total losses incurred of $46,913,209— 
46.7% loss ratio. The stock companies 
scored $73,730,418 in earned premiums 


compared with $26,096,171 by the non- 
For the stock carriers losses 
aggregated $34,592,024—46.9% 
loss ratio—compared with $12,321,185 and 
45.2%. In 1954 the comparative 
ratios were 46.7% and 43.3%. 

P.D. other than auto enjoyed favor- 
able over-all experience on an earned 


stocks. 


incurred 


loss 


premium volume of $12,714,562 with 
losses incurred of $4,233,333—33.3% loss 
ratio. The production gain over 1954 


was about $1,000,000. The stock compa- 
nies accounted for $9,260,343 of this to- 
tal and the non-stocks for $3,454,219. The 
breakdown of incurred losses shows the 
stock writers with $3,668,983—39.6% 
ratio and the non-stocks with $564,350— 


loss 











16.3% loss ratio, an excellent showing. 
The 1954 loss ratios in this line were 
respectively 32.7% and 46.7%. 

Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

are $10,804 Boctecce n. Oleace % 
Tr 9,055,597 4,271,608 47.1 
cee 5,118,734 2,556,365 49.9 
= 12,398,485 7,334,300 59.2 
ae 4,161,127 1,936,604 46.5 
re 446,511 108,184 24.2 
OM 576,674 182,834 31.6 
cots 889,796 1,035,197 116.3 
a 401,143 141,864 35.4 
Se 1,278,218 449,076 35.1 

$34,339,089 $18,016,032 52.4% 

Se $7,753 —$19,396 a 
cee 30,104 25,576 85.0 
ee: 8,823 13,667 154.9 
ye 749 397. 53.0 
ee 2,097 2,094 99.9 
ye 2,391 1,103 46.1 
ae 52,844 21,333 40.4 

pat $104,761 $44,774 42.7% 
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A. & H. production in this state con- 
tinued its upward trend last year with 
the 230 casualty carriers topping the 
$85 million mark compared with $79,003,- 
QOO in 1954. This did not include, of 
course, the sizable volume of business 
in A. & H. written by life insurance 
companies. Total incurred losses were 
$50,755,406 for a loss ratio of 59.7%. In 
1954 incurred losses were $42,019,905. 

For the stock carriers the results in 
four major A. & H. lines were as fol- 


lows: Individual accident—$9,502,159 
E.P., $3,118,456 L.I., 32:8% loss ratio. 
Individual A. & H.—$6,107,653 E.P., 


$2,894,260 L.I., 47.4 loss ratio. Individual 
hospital and medical expense—-$5,134,488 
K.P., $2,407,206 L.I., 46.9% vss ratio. 
Group A. & H.—$47,886,8C  £.P., $31,- 


940,427 L.I., 66.7% loss ra’ » Non-can- 
cellable A. & H.—$126,241 E.P., $90,363 
L.L., 716% loss ratio. 

The non-stock writers produced the 


following results: Individual accident— 
$583,208 E.P., $220,056 L.I.. 37.7% loss 
ratio. Individual A. & H.—$413,800 E.P., 
$239,381 L.1., 57.8% loss ratio. Individual 
hospital and medical expense—$569,155 
E.P., $250,373 L.1I., 44.0% loss ratio. 
Group A. & H.—$12,003,637 E.P., $7,614,- 
389 L.I., 63.4% loss ratio. Non-can- 
cellable A. & H.—$1,721, E.P., $1,413 L.I., 
82.1% loss ratio. 


Fidelity-Surety Volume Up Slightly 


Competition for fidelity-surety busi- 
ness last year continued keen among the 
stock carriers but volume was only 
slightly ahead of 1954. Total earned 
premiums for fidelity were $11,207,913 of 
which the stock carriers produced 
$10,721,453. Total incurred losses were 
$4,207,621 for a loss ratio of 37.5%, 
which compared favorably with 1954 ex- 
perience. A breakdown shows $4,180,342 
and 39.0% loss ratio for the stock com- 
panies and $27,279 and 5.6% loss ratio 
for the mutuals. 

On the surety side total earned pre- 
miums for all carriers were $15,386,860, 
of which the stock companies wrote well 
over 95% for a loss ratio of 23.4%, ex- 
actly the same as the 1954 loss ratio. 

Experience on glass business was bet- 
ter than in 1954. Total earned premiums 
amounted to $7,166,336; incurred losses 
$2,648,000 ; loss ratio—37.0%. The pre- 
vious year’s totals were respectively 
$6,090,404 and $2,525,707. The stock car- 
riers continue to write the bulk of this 





Incurred Losses $501 Million 


business, scoring $6,420,246 earned pre- 
miums; $2,355,382 incurred losses and 
30.7% loss ratio. The non-stock’s logs 
ratio was 39.2% on earned premiums oj 
$745,090. 

3urglary and theft production showed 
only a small gain last year but the loss 
experience improved. Over-all earned 
premiums were $17,443,256; losses in- 
curred—$6,604,028, and loss ratio 37.9%. 
The stock companies accounted for $16, 
€79,956 of this production with incurred 
losses of $6,220,105 and 37.3% loss ratio, 
In 1954 their loss ratio was 41.7% on 
$16,561,687 of business. 

Production was up in the boiler and 
machinery line and so were the losses 
All carriers scored $5,213,047 in earned 
premiums with $1,835,244 losses _ in- 
curred for a loss ratio of 35.2%. The 
stock companies’ share of the production 
was $3,855,271 with $1,064,208 in incurred 
losses and 27.6% loss ratio. In 1954 their 
ratio was 23.1%. The non-stock 
writers showed $1,357,776 earned pre- 
miums; $771,036 losses incurred and 
50.8% loss ratio compared with 13.7% 
in 1954. 


Among the specialty lines credit in- 


loss 


surance business totaled $1,376,865, 
slightly under 1954 production. Loss 
ratio was only 13.4% compared with 


21.1% in 1954. The stock carriers re- 
ported $234,390 in PPF earned premiums 
on which loss ratio was 50.7% _ while 
their live stock volume was $106,675 for 
loss ratio of 37.5%. This compared with 
25.4% loss ratio in 1954. 

The year-end results point to much 
more production in the multiple peril 
field including the homeowners policies. 
Total earned premiums were $4,085,444 
with losses incurred of $2,077,564 and 
50.9% loss ratio. This compares with 1954 
volume of $1,234,500; losses incurred of 
$616,699 and loss ratio of 50.0%. Bulk 
of the business was produced by _ the 
stock carriers whose loss ratio of 47.5% 
was on earned premiums of $3,460,476. 

The State Insurance Fund produce 
$67,396,959 in earned premiums; $47,126, 
745 in losses incurred for a loss ratio 
of 69.8%. This was five points higher 
than in 1954 when earned premium vol- 
ume was $69,873,906. 

The individual company results which 
follow as well as the grand totals given 
on this page were all compiled from the 
Insurance Expense Exhibit of the New 
York Insurance Department. 





Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1955 New York State Writings 


Earned Losses Loss 
Com>rany Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Travelers Insurance ...................2..2:- $ 56,243,811 $ 35,123,403 62.5% 
us PS Soe eA ne 2 49,846,802 28,136,212 56.4 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity ............ 39,210,104 18,891,675 48.2 
America Fore Insurance Group ............ 35,959,662 21,261,619 59.4 
Travelers Ind2mnity .................0..0005 34,959,662 19,796,933 56.6 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ................... 34,339,089 18,016,032 52.5 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group ........... 32,631,715 18,313,016 56.1 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America.. 27,083,044 14,145,582 52.2 
Continental Casualty .....................0.. 22,099,944 11,497,548 52.0 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty .................-. 14,648,327 7,732,122 52.7 
meee IIR nai nd cde vecaesuccneoss 13,433,665 54,448,398 40.6 
EG Le COCO RTT ET Tt ae me 12,394,816 5,955,765 46.5 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group ............ 12,028,437 6,137,313 51.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty .................-. 11,766,951 7,701,761 65.5 
Massachusetts Bonding ........-.--..-.++... 11,557,172 576,254 49.8 
RRNA AG ORR Aa vine pente niet 13,433,665 5,448,398 40.6 
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The Home Insurance Company 

The Home Indemnity Company 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Company 
Marine Office of America 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 18) THEURER AGENCY INC. 
Earned ne ~yos AND ORP 
Cc Premiums Incurre atio : 
wore ; THE THEURER HERNANDEZ C€ 
Pista Daserance AST ig hosed ces isan Wekbcdseoneesces. spaeess yeeeun oe 
Accident only (Individual)................... $173,081 $51,558 29.8% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 24,507 19,830 80.9 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 963 120 125 METROPOLITAN AND WORLD WIDE FACILITIES 
Group: Accident & Heath «.... ..6550..00ce cane 407,466 148,059 36.3 
Wasi s TM cca danereccscicesdouosiews 1,759,633 538,071 30.6 ALL FORMS 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 1,635,616 832,114 54.2 FI INLAND MARINE 
AGI MIE AOS. COD cc acis pee cemie ssw sos 3,473,297 2,135,090 61.5 RE ND 
Rats MN C8 TOD cies cdnwssecaxsoeneas 1,202,134 501,003 41.7 AUTOMOBILE OCEAN MARINE 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 140,266 41,403 29.5 CASUALTY BONDS 
NE hoa ec ca ok hohe ends Sewn dovencokes 151.174 89,728 504 
MI nsslira th 2Gs gesceembasak ss Sbyerewinekes 289,452 197,733 68.3 COMPENSATION LIABILITY 
MMR! oii veeiann ce Vyas teensy cece ents 167,538 60,985 36.4 BURGLARY PLATE GLASS 
BHIGINTYy GANG: GHEE oe Sarno cuisieie Sas be cede 362,170 146,227 40.4 
Misiitinle sees NEO CC; ooh wcct ne eca ane es 631,488 312,791 49.5 
mettre TE 
iors arte eernen’ $10,319,785 $5,074,712 49.2% 
e 
tia Be Surer with Oheurer 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......-.- $308 Beihai al Ne Discuss Your Problems with our Competent Staff 
Gi: DE 6 ne 60 be 86.6 00 wo bee 6 04 oS Os Dale. 2 V0.0» B06 sie 19 cece . 
serene Til BAM MMR oc ete aaecks ass Gumiue es 350 9 116 John Street, New York e BEekman 3-4596-7-8 
BMSIRN oe ec ee oe eee ean $677 $9 1.3% 
Allied American Mutual Fire American Equitable of N. Y. 
Ast Daainute C98. 1) So sseee cesses deeseebas $1,984 223% Bee oes oe : . Q (y 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ..........00cecee eee ees 52) 60 116 a Other Pan Auto (B. 1) ...«60.%2% er $33 8 
Tot: 6 <1) a ear, Burglary Bl an epL wher shee oct os. visseieises olee seas G0i. Sees ar 
atc dtl stil $60 Ca% =“Sialtiple Peril, N. ©. C. .0..s6.ccc00.0000000 7,081 3,110 430 
Allstate GUHA occas enone san sees es $7,569 $3,143 4 
Accident only (Individual) .................. G0 $22.65 pe, 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 441,540 "85 641 19.4 . . 
Auto Liability (B. L) ...........000e0000eee, 37,363,107 22,379,915 59.9 an ee nee 
Asitts Caenity AES 99) 6s sans ccastcowsnenaws 12,042,139 5,670,656 47.1 Accident only (Individual) ................6. $906,713 $102,484 ua 
= Se a eS ae — CAUSA INIAND cise core cn oe os oes eGo 14,873 2,578 73 
Potal..........see seer eee $49, 846, 802 $28,136,212 96.4% Group Accident & Health ................... 152,460 61,620 44 
AViotnenS MOUND: cas.cwesah ince coment 5,756,574 3,146,524 4 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto Casualty Liability Other T lon Agito tS) .2.252s0s0% 7,207,116 3,984,737 35d 
: sees AMUCO MAURY MGS: Ue) cece os ashe osiwuinies 13,645,122 10,220,044 749 
Statutory Auto iaability .2.6.0...06.0..0564%: $920,336 $506,417 550% Aiito Mabie Gr WD) 23. sco cee oceania 4,358,715 2,179,949 50! 
, —_—_—__- — liability Other Than Auto (P. D:) ......-... 531,727 256,422 48? 
AMO MAN ee ta re Ame oi $9 20, 336 $506,417 SNOGG. MINESICIAU)  cccsijc aie. nssave sy wios wise sojoie sini aie! nuawwieye o¥eiers 698,791 287,934 4]2 
ireiay. ene es entered cascse sees eae 443,807 250,048 56,3 
Americon Aut bil GE SSR se ee ee er Senne eerie 540,286 183,927 Hi 
is iesinananal Burglary and Theft ...........cccccccecseees 1,117,424 475345 
Group Accident & Health ........006..0.08< $194,148 $82,431 42.5% Boiler And NIACHINCHY, cisac.coh5< cose seems 433,841 110,007 254 
fa eile eae Oc, 1 | eee eee ane eae 82,635 —35,586 woo e aes 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 106,061 —6,350 Path i een eet rer Terre $35,807,449 $21,261,619 394 
iiroe, ELIS Us Gat @ Lan et i naea seria aes gaa nee rere 364,300 249,257 68.4 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ...............ceceeees 123,489 41,635 32.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 19,896 —1,903 tows American Employers’ 
BRC. eee eee Sener eee ees nsec ckshaskous 37,634 1,492 4.0 : 
SS SELIG CI TAGE RAEN tree ie Accident only (Individual) ..............0065 $15,501 $1,235 8M 
RES hee vot einen ckne sant cee eee. 8,221 3,816 46.4 Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 36,635 8,195 23 
Burglary and Theft ...................-.0008 78,475 19,499 24.8 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 22,137 8,553 3B 
Group Accident & Health ................0 83,633 31,725 379 
ee SS ene eevee $1,070,238 $354,291 S30 Workmen's Comp. ............0000000000040. 308,739 70,318 i 
Liability Other Than Asito 1B. G2). ocossdeacs 405,259 102,180 232 
A ; c lt ES eS | See eer ere 683,104 326,346 44% 
caanianaiiinensctatt | Auto Liability (P. D) ia ealehsnhes suswaaci 239,804 100,191 41s 
Accident only (Individual) ............0..00. $302,671 $50,138 16.5% Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 39,470 57317 IB 
Accident & Health (Individual) 2.2020000007) 164,554 83,146 SBIR «2a ile ele teh ee dee 25,353 22,813 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) 249,638 139,058 TID occ Maa hd ahaa gh sl ete 2 
Group Accident & Health.................00. 515,964 204,327 57.0 MN nao Sen cE hes etal oe oot ones aleae 29,885 10,824 ove 
WVOUMREIG MOOIND, cotey sc sonncsesaiaaae os s~ 542,265 311,765 57.9 Burglary and Theft .........+.--+++++ssss0s. 53,504 18,559 i 
Linhility Other Than Auto (8.1) ........... 420'218 127'237 206 Boiler and Machinery. 5 .5.<:6s0..0.5.0505010 55 a's 62,523 4,848 ii 
Auto Liability (B. L) ...........ceceeeceeeee. 846,342 604,488 714 Biultipie Maine, IN; 9. ios Sen susan eee 15,510 8,193 Je 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ............20--0000-- 272,649 133,154 48.8 : rs 
Liability Other Than Atito (P.D) .......... 58/102 8,827 15.1 Total. .....0ss0ssseeeeserens $2,194,514 $783,639 
i lity Oe EEE eT TS Oe PTE LO ye eS, een ee 48,418 26,380 54.5 
PED CN EGS GRAS EC AEM reeks eREEh Mba keeeee 124,261 3,32. 2 . iia ae 
Ment te ea, 80,646 50°387 379 American Fidelity & Casualty 
IRE AG SUC os cae ko anus ew bes ene seon 238,189 112.27 47. e r 
ME DUN a cb rwixs odin arnkx bn geen 4.848 a is WVOTIMENS MSOMID: con cjssu suis a sae keciewse ey $16,718 —$2,944 z 
ne Ie es Liability Other Than PANTO GS GE)! ceca eases —4,800 —6,232 _ 
Wet ak et $3,877,765 ne sate Riis Tatty EE, BD oc ass en cde siccssccnscs 30,640 31,998 104+ 
i“: ree “Sapa 49.7% ‘auto Liability (P. D.) .......0sseccceeeeee 14,601 13000 ~—« 
Liability : is Cl ae eer 2,802 — 
a ee iability Other Than Auto (P. D.) 802 7,600 Pas 
NE ss iccscisas epee $646,452 $95,681 14.8% eienibaniseime aia $9961 at 
OM gies ea wk anwa soca nss $646,452 $95,681 14.8% a 
American Fidelity Fire Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $7,158 ee 
aie ie ce . _ Auto PaapMity TB. WD 2 cis cise s sivas bosieisiversre 534,848 164,960 Ms 
ont Seer fe I) Feet e sees eeeeeneceesecs $1,139,737 $1,209,472 61% Auto Eebiity (P. D.) ........2.00cccs.000e5 168,856 70,839 42! 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ..................006- 460,651 298,801 ISN nner eae 19,991 5,703 2: 
= aman 
DE bs cnsciniinrsspduxeves $1,600,388 $1,508,273 94.2% | RE ea en $730,853 $240,952 Hie 
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: Earned Losses Loss 
New York State Experience Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
(Continued from Page 20) American Motorists 
Accident only (Individual) ................ $137,149 $50,012 36.5% 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Accident & Health (individual). ...<........ 730 150 20.5 
Earned Losses Loss Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .. 103,154 47,576 46.1 
; omen Group Accident & Health .................. 139,927 90,653 64.8 
American Guarantee & Liability WWiotlanen is AGOMID) c.60-.osekwen oneeee se 1,687,998 a 46.1 
; ae a e , Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ......... 582,577 100,740 17.3 
Accident only (Individual) ................. $521 —$354 —67. 9% Stage 
Accident & Health (Individual) 0. ...000001. 216 aes ee & | gional yt ne - 
=r arse ag le Health ea ie be ewe a cee Peclpcd test — Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) eee ke. 116,061 15,609 134 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1) .........- coe ORRIN SIMI GIS ile lee el ar — oe 
GEG a NE AES, ines oes cie es «x52 ikinwe uss 645,192 378,821 58.7 rey Sor ig Air i Ua ce HS cea ONC ak a 21.846 "7 404 343 
Auto Liability (P. Diy vn I) 22698) 92804 9H a LILLE 6 6B 
“rh Other Than Auto (P. D.) ........- as aan Ra Boiler and Machinery .............00eeeee: 42,124 22215 527 
( ed eer grer tmreece pee = ere ete ee 12°82 3669 20.9 FAGMEGWHETS. chcccsooncuhecsun ko see oneeeers 14,881 6,625 445 
Jurglary sed Thelt ........+3 ec eer 70,960 42/544 60.0 "ee 
Roller ual Matlinety ....:.::..2..c00.200 164,192 81.777 49.8 Total.......+.+s-2seeeeeees $7,571,074 $3,280,899 43.39% 
Pee ane IN, FOS AS. cies cao endow ansesues |) ee ee 
ee $1,764,778 $697,156 39.5% Amactoan Tisiwal LAkiiity 
Accident only: (individual) ....4 06.2.0... $3,342 $2,127 63.6% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ........... 18,002 14,764 82.0 
; Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 26,270 12,044 45.8 
American Hardware Mutual Group Accident & Health .............+++. 1,191,688 845,415 70.6 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. WO Boss fe Fe I om eae eon tates io = ae 5.3 
Group Accident & Health 141.139 99.667 70.6 Liability Other Than Auto (B, I.) .......-- 1,326,991 538,818 40.6 
Workmen’s CC eee Pe Seas ie usa 207,525 74,267 35.8 pci spawn Sa a vi erica ane aren ao aie il an Mae 65.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .........- 166,093 7319) RE se ane oo | Seba eit ie aaa hy pe 368 
Auto Lishilicy (RB. 1) 1.073198 337282 50) ] Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 247,109 147,346 59.6 
d alk j JS Seeeerrre river errr rr S {U/9, 39/ 20S DU. 7 : 4 
Aets Tieility (FO) .....0+..00.020.0000-0 366,590 181.416 iE \~ .gaeeeeeaenneoineion a 9,706 26.1 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 19,742 5,078 257 Gl foi hs Sink cok aaah ig abe ol ka Rs 8 Pe 12.161 "5.200 48 5 
ee Lei snk oaasuiacnnk, Tal 33,152 14,277 43.1 “pea ge ican rer eneckmayes tere pane yes o , mi 
tary and Whelt ..............+0ces0soes 21.039 12'601 gog «Burglary and Theft ......-....+++-00+004000 35,046 9,416 26.9 
I Ic MTICOWNETS accccccceccccsccsveccceccseseere 10,400 3,380 325 Total oe Tt $12,978,442 $7,292,748 56.2% 
ee Ea? $2,038,928 $1,001,158 49.1% 
American Policyholders’ 
; Group Accident & Health .....:55 6004 <ecee. —$934 —$6,318 Seesi/, 
American Home Assurance ee mig Gani Bie koet ween meee ee cus —55,689 —67,762 5 
eee Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ......... 6,082 —22,826 wee 
— Other Than Auto (B. I.) .....-..-. ss: $...... ---% — Auto Liability (B. 1.) .......ceceecsc eee es 55,875 20,896 374 
ee eee ‘deer phe sens pte lala Saat aps top ial > ae Avito Tiability (2; DD). ....o5..cdeat oncase es 19,975 9,957 49.8 
DeeiIe Bane NLS: (Coc vss cu sdcdslesanessses 1,545 63 4.0 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ........ 250 510 1970 
Total.......++0sseseeeeeees. $16,673 $63 3.8% a ee $25,568 —$65,543 % 
American Insurance of Newark American Surety Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $5,903 $2,719 46.1% et ae Red Sioa, cc ae an F419 ‘on 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 1,165 700 60.1 W ‘ ae Cc ee 1.140405 659.876 570 
Group Accident & Health ...........0....006. 73.164 29,162 OO te ee a kee ee 1'215°090 74°67 ers 
Se. CCL Ran Se Ce 875,583 795,594 90.9 Foe > ef 1 * — B T) ssinilbesoitinateaanes shee 20 024 > 6 ; 699 
liahiity Ghat Tins Auto 1) .......... 678,214 414,943 ot Ge a ee 0656 cegts 302 
Auto Liability (B. I.) .........e2ceeceseeeeees 1,617,370 927,427 373 Auto Liability (P. D.) .....-.... gereeenneees 1565 0, 39.2 
Auto Lishility (P. D.) 567 407 392785 =16 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 178,163 85,939 48.2 
/ aa J EDO i apa aks & SCARS Sits . 292,78: cE <r Ps 7 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 92/721 16,639 a Aiea eee enna — eo & 
TT TATE Sa SONOS Ce © 6, aa a NSO nc nt 2.908 —270 urety Sos pew aba s WON a le eis wine ne wie Mie ebne es Wow oie 6 6 ’ 78 be Vf | 
tig B pan Pes a. Genre ane aesenreriice 112'560 43,231 384 
lansney at Tht... ical pci ia 210'048 104'428 497 Burglary and Theft RA rie a sre nn Sere ee 295,873 115,628 39.1 
Multiple Line, N. 0. G.1..00.00IIIII! 63,994 1 I i aa alle sre ee 
Total eee eee eae Ot aa Been $4,280,546 $2,636,967 61 6% Total Cee re CER Le aL ee ee $7,618,640 $3,970,191 52.1% 
Arex Indemnity of New York 
ALAN F. Errert, President Lea ae —$251 $4,031 Pe 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 2,367 1,064 re 
Aiitoyy EES OTT ae ( 3a (0) Meets ai aeente wee rs ere ean 2,631 642 24, 
EIFERT, FRENCH & COMPANY | iiss By a 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D:) ......... 790 10 ‘ 
INCORPORATED Biliary end WARNE! Gh siacw sss <5 62s siete 4,087 1,223 29.9 
Insurance Underwriters Boiler and Mathinery ..4....<.-0.06e.ccc00% TOS. ates sens 
51 EAST 42np ST.. NEW YORK MUSIAIEe tro shan eenaonae $10,639 $6,686 62.8% 
MUrray Hill 2-7010 
Associated Indemnity 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... os a See Ts 
A, AY f’. Jf Group Accident & Health .................. 13,208 9,976 se 
— an AWG rece te COT) De CSS Tere eee eee 199,263 50,61 29. 
n ene gency Liability Other Than Auto (8. 1.) .......... 11,984 31,321 261.4 
AGG ny IS) aia os eso ee toese es 110,130 36,450 for 
Axio moiawiita 0s 89.) soi suieeccesnes .wseckcas 36,015 9,348 20. 
sees CASUALTY Liability Other Than Auto (P. D) ......... 538 425 pi 
William Strahler Edward McLaughlin apne 
Charles Reich ans: Ratewn WR ear rars se trhoscaueness $371,184 $137,283 37.0% 
John Finnen 
Assurance Co. of America 
INLAND MARINE PRODUCTION isbitity Oder Tian Auto (B. 1) .......... $5,279 $6018 114.0% 
Clarence Ingald Donald Eifert Gita Moinitity Mab! 9.) 6 icises ances seve s2550% 54,412 100,892 185.4 
ee SS ee) er reer eee 19,779 8,313 42.0 
rE a Ee ie Se en a Re |, ree eet 
_ Brirotary cand melt oan. cons ae wee ccsee 2% 614 —50 a 
Call MUrray Hill 2-7010 Homeowners Liability ...........0..00000. . 6,030 714 118 
$86,215 $115,887 134.5% 
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New York E i i i 
ew York State Experience Fifteen Leading Non-Stock Companies 
Earned Losses Loss +7 
seein prareed = Losses, = Loss In 1955 New York State Writings 
Atlantic Companies Group — a ce 
Group Accident & Health ...............08. $480,478 $242,543 50.5% Company Premiums —_ Incurred Ratio 
Workmen’s Comp. ......++.-.seeeeeeeeeeees 1,454,275 502,254 34.5 ioe pticceuicada ties nkaee somes $ 47,205,174 $ 25,121,339 53.2% 
Liability ot | ) eer es 283,105 36.6 Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 23,050,128 11,925,577 51.8 
Auto Liability BoM) cuss towiareteve era: tov oire kee ,942,78 850,599 43.8 Casualty ..........0++ ,050, ,925, 5 
ome el ar anne 599,503 219°383 36.6 Employers Mutual Liability ................ 18,297,730 8,881,940 48.6 
liability Other Than Auto (CP. D))) ....c.0.:5: 55,466 21,538 38.8 Urea IRIN oo oiaia ee Gicacrnot Wemwrcetonda eee 17,592,583 8,312,266 47.3 
Sta heeds Cobo ae SOOO nore Wir sneer car anus go — Nationwitle MMuttial ©..6.0 55 csc cin caccaccee es 15,812,008 12,631,152 79.9 
Glass Sakae eueicee cerns Seem aS Whe Nate mee. S Oe eve ene rexen sere ’ 25 90 S 4 American Mutual Liability 12 998 442 7,292 748 56.2 
le Be A Se disci acalcerecawesus 23: 2 ee ee re SRK ESS Ka dec ee ees 998, 292, . 
Pe AO A eo 274,926 109 sGerchente Bateed Casualty ..............0.. 11,267,414 5,043,492 44.8 
41 Lc) | ne $5,625,104 $2,436,450 43.3% Empire Mutual Casualty ...........-....+++: 10,377,403 5,627,175 54.3 
Public Service Mutual ..........ccccccccceves 9,619,489 4,733,000 49.2 
Atlas Assurance Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty .............. 9,463,134 4,179,644 44.2 
i a Greater N. Y. Mutual ................0000855 8,019,130 3,852,464 48.0 
iability Other Than A _ Deer t “nding? ' 
— Svein? “ 2 or Consolidated Mutual ............-..+--000 ++ 7,373,343 3,247,020 44.0 
Biro lay: PANIC: HRCI 105 15 disvareioneereioteseo aces 200. 127 494 Michigan Mutual Liability .................- 6,712,647 4,268,435 63.6 
ss Security Mutual Liability ................... 6,640,316 3,538,509 53.3 
ce $283 $494 174.6% National Grange Mutual Liability .......... 6,562,684 4,179,634 63.7 
Automobile of Hartford 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I) ......... $7,317 $304 41% Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
(GIRS asc oe ee omteceiciapettione as SiS eibse wale inleia ata laeteiorsts Le rine Earned Losses Loss 
purplary. ange Merb f2ic0cocls os esrswiecenees 588 679 115.4 ———— ST 
Pe ips Senos Hamish $7,949 $983 124% Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........-. $182 $86 47.3% 
Aiton Viability CB. oh) xc sieecewiesces eiscecwie one oie 9,678 2,625 27.1 
Bakers Mutual Wat RIE TD vs ickvevesevsnsenensis 3,280 1,973 60.2 
iz ili ¢ > - ee ree 
NRE ONIN esos akc Seen $1,257,974 $835,564 a ne ene ci- i ies 
= mad Otner Maan Autos: 1) .2...645 332,889 133,954 40.2 Burglary ‘and These “Sie REI 6 30 472.4 
OOS Far ree Ehren ones 35,532 10,303 29.0 Re Eee ME OE Oe. ccc crea cceveus 2 2 5.2 
N, Y, State Disability ....................... 76,507 36,614 | Ee wonnssnerenrentones ne nti . 
1. Oi ecncciecinndtwe eaereto’ 15,495 5,538 35.7% 
Os ee SOR $1,702,902 $1,016,435 59.7% Leia $15,495 $5,5 5.7% 
. Berkshire Mutual Fire 
British America se P 
eA : Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $1,255 $1,980 157.8% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $12 $30 I SR ae es ch dwnca chcdushiaseieacssdaxnens 623 40 6.4 
REY GM TONNE 56s cusancrcevasevesecnan ——_—— wine Berelary ated THR oo isi ns sec sccescscievess ee itther ates 
Sk ee err errr err ee 272 40 14.7 Comprehensive Dwelling End. .............. ae sa 
a. car pouncecedecccuxs $308 $70 22.7% WI i ava anes eedes $2,246 $2,020 90.0% 
Your Cli t 
d, Too! 
B selli 
Y selling your clients GFac partic; 
Policies, you can s+ ‘cipating casualty 
Stop the inroads of dir 
ect writers 
General Fi 
— Ire And Casualty ¢ 
3 ‘ Stock Company) 
i ome Office: 1799 Broadway New Y 
— ° ork 
a CHICAGO EWARK 19, N.Y vor 
—: PITTSBURG MINNEAPOLIS 
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New York State Experience 


























Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Boston Insurance Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $1,645 $2,197 133.5% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 5:  “eruak eae 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 8,750 3,922 44.8 
Group Accident Health ..........00s000% 29,847 9,614 One 
WTS AOD, isn us cc oases cubwice esse sass 342,413 95,443 27.9 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 242,212 121,743 50.3 
UAE ETS 2 (Se © i ara 951,485 543,725 57.1 
litge, ETC Teak (MR) 0k Re et ear Serer 348,198 212,999 61.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 34,368 14,262 41.5 
PENEMG? 3 aie eub benno sees coreusccivoeses evs 19,467 1,137 5.8 
EN SEGUE CEL eect cb crnio eer buheaenueriones 12,866 500 3.9 
SORRY Art ae BN Gt BSE R Sioa saws al 23,740 7,975 33.6 
SIIANS AAU COROIE sis oiccncin-n coum secieesuiosss 33,660 13,941 41.4 
SSRN AEDES NE aio vo eves ve sibbistesic oe | oe Page 
Beers et SED. Ao. ocean hea eyes > <els 55,319 14,569 26.3 
71°C, bal Ree ae ga pear ee $2,104,663 $1,042,027 49.5% 
Buffalo Insurance Co. 
DV IRIOETE AGRRD oss cccscaseens osGewebsow $12 ae Ke 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... We: , ' Scere rhe 
AU RUGINNCy. BES. 0) aSscnccegacysesescesens | a 
Pe MARIS AEe, 1D) cn kes crepe sce esbe seine a. 0i(iéié ES: 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 20 Ceres 
GIANG Eee ere ha re CCeL Tou San ce AG e nas oea Be: a05 Dereaxts 
CAUTION, ANG: AMNCEE soo. o\s o55:0,0 0:5 ws so 5:0 06 bo 10s BU, Seueee 
BRIE Rm NO CO asses wcctesesuees 1,701 275 
a td Bae $4,532 $3,627 80.0% 
Caledonian Insurance Group 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $140 Rate. eae % 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... i} rere oe 
SERGE ee one Cee ek ba Nese Sewer 9 37 407.5 
RETIN, SANNNE AABN ose ca wns elcwwae vsivewse ees ES ale ae 
Peeritsire Mane NAP AC. cossecce es seswseee curs 1,701 275 16.1 
CUNT) PRRs Sha oar ae ae $2,019 $312 15.5% 
Cambridge Mutual Fire 
0 PE aes eek epee, eg ae Roe enya re aoe ane $26 Biccess 529 
enIATY BNE THETE oicss ssc cee seecdicewees | a ess aes 
RE RMSIONNO NS eames e mi A ae Sh AA 9,113 385 4.2 
eS eae ee $9,155 $385 4.2% 
Camden Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $304 Rec res Pa ee 
REG CO See Cen Locises talc eb hak eon Gare Res 41 90 219.8 
Tilpea ile ee EC | ee a a ar aa ee iD ateee 52 
Manufacturers Output «2.2.0. 626.8-c000.e00% 9.828 707 72 
a eee $10,242 $797 78% 
Central Mutual 
[ROS ech eeG Us heaboceee sabe suns sees coe $26,669 $13,161 45.9% 
LETT es EVE (ee) (Cte | Co. | a ea 47,298 24,940 52.7 
PS SE SSD so en a ee ae en a 14,017 633 45 
DEMERS WERDEN olen tases Cue se le Rau Ewa eee 6,707 10,308 153.7 
eos civsuevesitan $04,691 «$49,042, 1% 
SHELBY CULLOM Daviss« Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Underwriters and Dealers in 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 
Stocks. Serving Dealers and Institutions since 1927. 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Telephone BEekman 3-0626 e Teletype NY 1-384 
‘IN THE HEART OF THE INSURANCE DISTRICT’’ 















































Company 
Centennial of New York 


WOT S MOOD: «cisco ks csc ueesnsw sass s 
inapility. Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ...<..... 
PRS AAR MAS ND) os Geode sn sie'ee boosie 
Aste Miapinity: We 19s) ok deeewuk i sseteneeue- 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ...6. s.0% 


Mintle Meine NENO! WC. .cesnewsna es coes cau 


MMS EIAs cite ete sea wee canes 


Central Surety 


AY OPAMNCS SOON snauasoswssiaauuwsecs case 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1) .......... 
PMA A ADULER MES WAN) i sizic-cisiswinie sie:5'o 0 cloeise'os 
Ante aaapility WP. WDD) oncascaseasawees cassie 
Laability Other Than Auto (P: D:.) ....:.:..- 
BARAU SOM nt ere ate erie hee wcrc Gis hace Men aaah 
ce 5 Se ee i ee so ee eer a 
IGIARS Sree E Ree Konica reek aneneGhhGoenns 
BUnPlaty and WHEN dakss6eGans ce ccs ehieaicssa.s 

MUSH bic Cioran haa aniee eet 


Century Ins. Group 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 
PAGE TAIN AGS) orca siaie si0ss cows ecto e%s 
PO LAAD It. AAD!) ow cisicwcaeunns eG wow cis 
MASS: cee ee eee penis Sw eee Gee ba seus euees 
Barelaty aid Gul 666s ss aietoeny aie eres 
PANE GINMENS oes ew Ss Sete ei eames acess. 

(1S Re eee Ae Se Seer ee 


_C: ETS SSP eres ec y Se ipa a ee 


Mab L ean ate ae Sue eet SA 


Citizens Casualty Co. of New York 


Group Accident S: Health: 2.3 00.56600086000% 
WVMSTAAMEMIS ASOMIDS, ou osrecec sh euiisa pisces setae 
faapility Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .....0.... 
AUG AAD MEY, 0500)! cic cawacn ses anes awneies en 
rev Uiveye Byte oy Hee ( agate’ U2) er nee ee 
Liability Other Dhan Auto (P. D)) .......... 
Surety 


SC) 1 a ea ee ee eee 


Commercial Union of London 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 
ECE SSP ieee SA yea ie nar rt A Ae 
Burplaty ane GNEH cscs is Oia aereeaoscw deere 
FARIS ae eho eee OE oko Pe eee eee 

MOEA. Go eae adane Maree 























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$36,397 $9,820 27.0% 
40,639 24,251 59.7 
91,523 30,557 33.4 
26,841 5,005 18.6 
3,916 7921 202.3 
3,703 875 23.6 
7,983 1,685 21.1 
40,442 16,829 41.6 
$251,444 $96,943 38.5% 
$11,732 —$17,279 ee 
1,398 15,387 1,100.3 
16,881 —4,198 ae 
2,930 —2,444 roe 
162 —63 
4,390 —24,471 sarc 
72,418 12,120 16.7 
398 37 Sees 
754 —125 
$111,069 —$21,036 .% 
$3,312 $18,946 572.0% 
15,594 2,140 13.7 
5,988 3,350 55.9 
ae 45 ere 
SE eS Pan 
2,076 80 38 
$26,994 $24,561 91.0% 
S149, "Bese wee 
1,165 1,016 87.2 
$1,314 $1,016 77.3% 
$31,037 $24,342 78.4% 
250,196 124,444 49,7 
323,307 159,183 49.2 
823,908 283,111 34.4 
288,211 51,420 17.8% 
170,630 1,004 6 
131,693 —14,335 ae 
$2,018,982 $629,169 31.1% 
$1,443 Rietancsts anit 
|) a ote nee 
eee 260 21.3 
20,592 2,364 he HESS 
$23,438 $2,624 11.2% 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Get Your Share of Fidelity Bonds— 
A Fertile Field for Solicitation 


By Artuur J. Hanp 


Superintendent of Fidelity & Surety Development 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. New York Office 


Embezzlements are on the increase— 
seriously so, the FBI reports. The New 
York Times business section of May 13, 
1956 published the fact that in the last 
ten years embezzling increased 400%. 
Employers are victimized by dishonest 
employes to the extent of $500,000,000 
annually in loss of money and goods. 
Perusal of daily newspapers invariably 
discloses some new embezzlement case. 
The concerns suffering those losses em- 
ployed every known safeguard to pre- 
yent such occurrences, but still they 
happen. It is worthy to note that the 
largest defalcations are caused by trusted 
employes with years of service. In those 
instances where a fidelity bond existed, 
it disclosed evidence that the judgment 
passed upon by the employer and the 
underwriter had been wrong. This is 
proof that it is impossible to predict with 
certainty the future actions of any man 
or woman when subject to moral and fi- 
nancial pressure. 

It is quite as probable that an upright 
citizen and faithful employe will steal as 
it is that a fireproof building will burn. 
In both instances the assured may feel 
he has the best of materials and super- 
vision. Dishonesty is quite as much an 
insurable hazard as fire, windstorm, 
earthquake or any other casualty. 

There are two steps between honesty 
and dishonesty—need and opportunity. 
When the need becomes great enough 
and the opportunity is there, temptation 
usually wins. Clients carry compensation 
insurance because their employes are 
subject to accident. They are also sub- 
ject to temptation. Every mercantile or 
commercial house carrying workmen’s 
compensation insurance is a_ potential 
lead for a bond. 

_Always remember that “Honesty Is 
Subject to Change Without Notice; 
Insured Honesty Is the Best Policy.” 


Today’s Increased Hazards 


The following factors increase the cur- 
rent risk of employe dishonesty: 

1. New, untrained and untried per- 
sonnel, 

2. Increased temptation to old em- 
ployes surrounded by new personnel not 
likely to question their actions. 

3. Higher costs of living and increased 
tax burdens. 


How “Honesty Insurance” is the Defense 


1. It discloses undesirable employes 
through confidential and impartial ‘in- 
vestigation, 

2. Prevents waste that results from 
training undesirable employes. 

3. Builds employe morale because a 
bond is a tangible, clean bill of health. 
4. Discourages dishonesty — employes 
realize bonding company’s requirements 
of accountability. 

2. Stops worry of employer concerned 
with responsibilities carried by employes. 
6. Helps employer credit because of 
added Safeguard against financial loss. 
Honesty insurance is being more and 
more recognized as important as fire in- 
surance. Dun & Bradstreet now include 
in their regular financial questionnaire 
the specific question “Are officers and 
employes bonded 2?” 


Why Sell Fidelity? 


_ 1. High percentage renewals. Rating 
is €asy, especially since the new and 
amplifie i manual has been _ published. 
ta, a per cent of all business is 
- assified—all the same rate. 
Py one of the least developed of 
+. nes of insurance and probably po- 
oo the greatest of all. 
is ne Tobably the most important of all 
ors fact that it is the best lead to 
divid business. The producers secure in- 
idual applications on all key employes 


and probably many others as well. This 
application represents an X-ray picture 


of each applicant. They are idea pros- 
pects for other lines of insurance. 

4. The fidelity field is a fertile field 
and comparatively undeveloped. The 
turnover in personnel which most con- 
cerns are experiencing intensifies the 
need for protection against financial loss 
through embezzlement. 


“Bond Building Bits” (The “B”) 


The writer originated the use of the 
“B” button, designed to arouse the curi- 
ousity of both producer and client. The 
button is the size of a nickel, the black 
letter “B” printed on an orange back- 


ground. When worn by the special agent 
of the company when calling on pro- 
ducers, it invariably elicits the question 
“What's the ‘B’ for?” This inquiry af- 
fords the special agent the opportunity 
to say, “We are putting the B on your 
office for bonds.” At the same time it 
brings home forcibly the responsibility 
placed on the producer as an insurance 
counselor, to see that his clients are 
properly protected by fidelity or a 3D 
bond. In addition, the special agent 
explains the use of home office adver- 
tising facilities and assistance of bond 
(Continued on Page 34) 





how 


CONTRACT 
MARKET 


HE construction boom continues to roll, 
carrying with it ever-increasing demands 
and opportunities for performance and fidelity 
bonds, as well as for insurance of all kinds—lia- 
bility, compensation, fire, equipment and other 


floaters, and burglary. 


Agents and brokers wanting a bigger bite of 
contractors’ business will do a better job for 
their clients and themselves by taking advantage 
of American Surety’s experience of over 70 years 


in this field. 


This wealth of experience enables our special- 
ists to relieve producers of many details, and to 
offer their contractors top-notch, practical as- 
39 branch offices 
throughout the country provide local service on 


sistance at all times. Our 


a nation-wide basis. 


There’s no substitute for “know-how’’— at any 


price! 


An entire issue of “Mailroad 
to PROFITS” gives you the 
story about the Contract 
Market ... points out often- 
overlooked areas for extra \ 
commissions... gives you sales 
hints for getting this business. 
Mail the coupon below for 
your free copy of “Mailroad to 
PROFITS” today. 





Serving Agents and Contractors for over 70 Years 


COMPANY 


FIDELITY « SURETY e CASUALTY « FIRE * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS « ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY « AVIATION 
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AMERICAN SURETY: 
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to get 
a bigger bite 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


Agency & Production Department 

100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “Mailroad to Prorits” which shows 
how I can increase my commissions through the profitable 
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Company 


Citizens of New Jersey 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Glass 
3urg’ary and Theft 
BEStsiIe MOG INEM, AG. Whoa ocak vownisn sew 


Commercial Insurance of Newark 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B., I.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
PRR CLES wie peak eb oes oa sue eie tea eee oie awe 
Burglary and Theft 
BRGeneRRyaS ALONE INS ADL AS.) oo ism oxo siete se eeiesie 


MMRERG cats oe oe ore bor athe bese 


Connecticut Indemnity 


Ce SAE ES. CO) (ia Pen a ar 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 
Atty e TILE MER, ND) isos on ss wa bo rinw ce 62 se o%s 
APO PS SZ ¢ ete CO) ae eee a ear Date aee 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 
FROESION. 2uaka oh occepeceoseossrbeaocunosunenn. 
RINE, Seca ce paae wen cae eee asseseseebukon tes 
[UN esa Gains oper ass cae hee eae a oes bmekew 
eineenew Ais) SMEIE: oc casanaacaeea aa neece oon 
RRSNSIE SESE oo eG on een ean tesuwuk ee aa 

MUON tinea teense wae 


Consolidated Mutual 


Group Accident & Health o.oo. 6.0665 00's 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
Asis DARULY AES; BL). cassscecedeasnescanarnn 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 


ROR ce heh Sakinoe shoe scSaas 


Continental Casualty 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health ........6.0.<.00.00 
von-Can. Accident & LTlealth 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
ROS ETIOG ES) ED Concise sSGiscssatesenn os 
roe RS SUC Cigke |) ee ere a eary ares 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 
Fidelity 
Surety 
PRB rR ea os bins Kien aWs eh Roar ow a'e 
Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Peril, N. O. C 


Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty 


N.Y. Statutory Disability «....04..s6ss008.606 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
estes IED, 08D) ow eau se ene ks ane ee ee ee 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) 
[OES -.50se6s50ce see 
Burglary and Theft 


MUL cicok Soh awee ee teeeens 


Dubuque Fire & Marine 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
Homeowners 




















Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$577 . eee nee 
5,200 3,590) 69.0 
1,826 1,130 61.9 
Sore Reais 
2 || ee ee 
7,589 784 10.3 
$15,441 $5,504 35.6% 
$41,256 $9,578 23.2% 
105,702 66,268 62.7 
231,240 106,009 45.8 
1,524,619 1,060,550 69.6 
321,075 306,219 95 4 
861,085 416,300 48.3 
3,514,382 2,190,406 cz 
1,139,097 473,725 41.6 
30,811 10,142 32.9 
7,877 4,548 57.7 
36,099 ——2 57 SSths 
109,515 38,125 34.8 
135,790 52,943 39.0 
1,114 146 isa 
$8,059,662 $4,734,702 58.7% 
$56,705 $23,074 Pe 
45,133 6,529 14.5 
127,485 69,355 544 
47,526 27 A81 57.8 
4,504 925 0).5 
i. | (eran one 
fee a 
4,691 2,368 50.5 
9.055 1,652 18.2 
7,735 3,286 42.5 
$304,776 $88,522 29.1% 
$69,873 $21,560 30.9% 
1,591,942 686,267 43.1 
5,544,284 2,498,265 45.1 
2,872 355 12.4 
2,087 69 3.3 
158,372 39,279 24.8 
3,913 1,225 31.3 
$7,373,343 $3,247,020 44.0% 
$2,182,543 $664.38 1 30.4% 
2,694,878 1,097,756 40.7 
2,146,016 773,598 36.0 
7,014,289 4,913,581 70.0 
39,156 04,383 164.4 
1,248,740 560,103 44.8 
1,558,206 668,347 428 
2,677,556 1,661,095 620 
1,040,569 460,785 47.1 
196,360 82,052 41.8 
267 O86 85,103 S17 
777,632 344,991 44.3 
68,319 28,256 41.3 
185,026 61,704 33:3 
2,588 1413 54.5 
$22,099,944 $11,497,548 52.0% 
$194,173 $97,063 56.0% 
5,367,854 2,277,081 38.7 
1,705,628 811,798 47.6 
1,419,910 729,144 51.4 
470,270 163,173 34.7 
85,335 14,287 16.7 
186,617 76,126 40.8 
33,347 10,972 32.9 
$9,463,134 $4,179,644 44.2% 
$9 Dosen ...%e 
2,516 53 2.1 
$2,525 $53 2.1% 
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Company 
Eagle Star Insurance 
liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......5... 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 
USGL A Bet rhe arnt sear erie 


Electric Mutual Liability 


NVA AOMEIIS AGNI Ses ns eek Woo oe aed cae 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
Past AAaNta MIS Ae) so. c saute walsseewares 
PAULO TAMA INU AO IO) eee et oe aio uel wiees 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 

! LC) 2) Lae Se ae eo eee ie 


Empire Mutual Casualty 


Group Accident @ Mealth .....0.06..065..0.0 
Workmen’s Comp. 
laability Other Than Auto (B.1.) .......2... 
Mt SMA INIT AAS) eres te cg eames soe 
PAMEG A May Ae AO)»: hale Seon. c ie seus 
Liability Other Than Auto (P: D) .......... 
ASR es norte heer eons cua emanbnicera ici’ 
Statutory Avito Wiability csc sc6sscsscdese sess 
Statutory Property Damage 


MWD Gal: cAb aces caer ea Oe 


Employers Fire 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) ....... 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accideni ae Pealtha® . occ. ccccees cocaxs 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
AMO MAADUIty. 1. MD) snc swede viele ois Se aeien 
Liabihty Other Than Auto (P. D) ..... 0.5. 
DAGON 5022s ees 
Surety 


Burglary and Theft 
Boller atid Machinety ..4..6 025566404 ssa 


Multiple Line, N. O. C 


| ECT RRM Raa ne horde 


Employers’ Liability 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .. 
Group Accident < Health: .......05 4. 26005% 006 
WY OTE CHMOGIIN: 56... ohes vasa sewseuwen cas 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. L) ........... 
Aso Wapiity (B.A) ccs st sida esiceeaws cas 
Auto Liability (P. D.) . 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 
Fidelity 
Surety 
TAGS Bort cee Marncs piensa Oc uaeGeoe ee Oke 
Burglary and Theft .... 
BOuer and NACHKINETY ...6isccas es saws toe 06% 
Multiple Line, N. O. C. 


RY Fr ae ea i eee a 


Employers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin 


Group Accident a Health .<2.sd.cces45.20.08 
WOOTEN S: ASOMD: 4.6546 csed Feed awieee Gee a ss 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .........0.4. 
ACtGS WAGOIity BF) acces is secre oie kweseeesee oi 
Peo Maoity CP. ID) kno sci eaeies ace te 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 
MONIES ree As ee eee aie etn ot ae 
RG ASS aves isin ber ecu cc montane seat fase ene 
Burcinty and Get .4..c.a ess wens Sees. oucec 

Uc) | Rear ore SS RED 


Excelsior of New York 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 
AGIASS oe oe eed Reeth ane hau ute Roe 
BUN PIAT A PATI: AMEE, |o.cc.5 aces elokens aise esse pete see 
Homeowners 


EC 07) PRB ery Ae soe ane aa Re ee 


Factory Mutual Liability 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 
ili ltee KELL itr ge ( Ete 6 eae aes ee eae 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Burglary and Theft 


AC) 1 La a eee ne eRe 


























(Continued on Page 28) 


Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$149,030 $31,750 
27,922 2,159 
$176,952 $33,909 
$800,597 $385,021 
4,420 2750 
75,106 18,340 
33,770 17 
1,288 360 
$915,181 $408,188 
$96,275 $44,661 
1,664,522 811,151 
727 A13 353,269 
4,151,396 2,344,823 
1,227,834 533,616 
20,667 224 
10,547 4,870 
2,065,476 1,318,387 
413,273 216,174 
$10,377,403 $5,627,175 
$48 - ee 
BOR rashes 
4, (roa 
Lo C—O 
6,891 1,409 
4,239 1,894 
17,634 6,167 
6,126 1,494 
662 174 
eee 
22} ( ear 
169 181 
346 625 
VG. ##§ 86.555 
32,219 12,469 
$72,461 $24,413 
$55,924 $20,652 
93,450 42,586 
25,556 12,871 
216,125 108,631 
1,735,467 1,327,064 
1,228,156 572,670 
1,692,676 706,437 
561,009 213,978 
114,975 40,406 
103,726 118,763 
88,250 —39,172 
75,6€0 28,900 
188.072 62,631 
103,769 19,005 
61,978 8,689 
$6,344,793 $3,244,111 
$1,161,462 $432,250 
10,117,312 4,492,541 
4,531,816 3,188,211 
1,338,612 466,604 
545,766 220,480 
400,890 —97,613 
113,097 —7,594 
24,533 18,980 
64,242 68,081 
$18,297,730 $8,881,940 
$1,214 $1,280 
re 
1,757 1,417 
13,870 3,730 
$16,926 $6,427 
$44,103 $6,380 
2,366,718 866,577 
758,979 275,871 
32,926 6,139 
$3,202,726 $1,154,967 


—- 





Loss 
Ratio 





21.36; 
7] 














204 
447 
35.0 
243 
26.3 


107) 
1807 
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FrEeDrinrtik Wy 
SURETY 


no matter how many —or how few — lines you write 
SUPPORT YOUR CEEFNETS 





... against the medical ordeals they—or their em- 
ployees—may have to face themselves, but cannot 
face alone . . . without your advice. 


In times of personal or family crisis due to a major 
illness or injury, financial support doesn’t just happen 
... it has to be planned. And you can plan it. 


Whatever the scope of your insurance counsel to 
your clients whether they are large corporations, modest 
businessmen or individuals—a Continental plan of 
CATASTROPHE HOSPITAL, MEDICAL OR SUR- 
GICAL BENEFITS helps them protect themselves— 
or their employees—when a crippling illness or in- 
jury strikes. 


Get behind your clients... support them with one of the 
many modern forms of Continental’s Major Medical Jnsurance 
Individual or Group 


it puts you ahead to 


“CAEL ew CONT EINEN EAE” 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 310 S. MICHIGAN - CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Company 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity 


WV OTIS ADRD:. coos ivcd sisaweasickcens 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. L) ...... 
itog oli sae CSR & ieee areca 
PSO ematy A. 19): oesce secs css oc 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ...... 
Statutory Disability Benefits ............ 


MOA. Guinness asunees 


Fidelity & Deposit Group 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ...... 
EE Se aaa Se see Eis eee Ck 
RM ap CC nec Lessee coasus es eases he 
FREE e SSiaGEeeces estar essa sures eronis 
teaty he PRPIE 66.6. ces ciendend canes 
Personal Property Floater .............. 
pentinic Pen NO. TC... oo cs. csnkawewens 


BNMAL 65 .cos see won Seka 


Stock Cos., Countrywide 


(Continued from Page 6) 


theft experience was encouragingly im- 
proved. Slightly off in production, glass 
business showed an underwriting profit 
of 3.7% on earned premiums of $27,- 
803,391. This is in contrast to 4.6% net 
gain in 1954 on earned volume of $27,- 
912,525. Loss ratio of 40.9% compared 
favorably with 40.4% in 1954. Expense 
ratio at 55.4% was only fractionally 
higher, 

In contrast to 1954 net gain of 3.8% 
on $77,900,406 earned premiums, the 
burglary and theft results last year 
pointed to 7.9% profit in this line on 
$79,888,550 earned premiums. Loss ratio 
at 37.9% was nearly four points lower 
than in 1954. Expense ratios were re- 
spectively 54.2% and 54.7%. 

The boiler and machinery picture is 
again bright although net profit of 10.8% 
on $43,341,175 earned premiums was not 
quite as good as the 1954 result—1l12.8% 
net profit on $39,912,661. Loss ratio of 
25.8% compared with 23.5% in 1954 while 
expense ratios were respectively 63.4% 
and 03.7% fractionally. 


John Rudell Article 


(Continued from Page 15) 


tion of risks, there are certain funda 
mentally safe factors which point to 
sound future growth in key personnel 
income insurance. One of these is the 
longer deductible period whereby the 
employer becomes coinsurer during the 
first few weeks or months, the prolonged 
period of disability becoming the issue at 
stake. Even under prolonged disability, 
the employer helps maintain true loss 
ratios because he assists in policing 
claims, anxious to have the valuable 
employe back in production. 

Unless salary is continued in addition 
to insured disability income, the question 
of overinsurance should remain an inci- 
dental factor. This points out the advan- 
tage of having the employer establish a 
definite cutoff point in salary continua- 
tion, with insurance benefits “tailored” 
to cut in at this preconceived time. 
Monthly income, for total disability only, 
appears to be the choice to those who 
are responsible for arranging ideal in- 
come continuation plans. Partial disabil- 
ity benefits are not desirable from either 
the insurance conapany’s point of view 
or the employer’s, the intent being to 
either pay salary or to provide disabled 
staff members with insured income, not 
two pay checks concurrently. 

The full-time S. & A. producer has 
been writing the initial volume of premi- 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Federal Insurance Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $60,526 $4,149 6.8% 
WV OT ACRIR EAS OAORINIID: 6 sik colo ess wes ose a oseie Shaws wis 940,178 341,894 36.4 
Liability Other aes Atte (B54) cc.ccceses 840,717 213,784 25.4 
Earned Losses Loss PMO AAA AS MD) or o.cidnonlaierces oreieise-orave 1,156,196 1,253,097 108.4 
Premiums Incurred Ratio Auto Liability (P. D Er Oe en nee 715,601 296,535 414 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 54,728 30,486 5:7 
RGU) coca ches ois a eis ists eine, th een ae 1,228,327 349,049 28.4 
- Renna ane erh foment Went ann a chia ee 630,115 103,833 16.5 
sere $946,468 $484,946 Ld Ah A isan "36.934 17,459 472 
gar edo Be MG MAE TWEE: ose os asec overrees 348,132 111,297 32.0 
tee 499,919 phil int-e. oe. - MANGE done: INO) SC) 2.650 casddcwsees cos 59,5 ; 
she 410243 169,208 413 Multiple Line, N. O. C. 159,501 144,287 71.6 
soe 51,935 22,345 43.0 $6,170,955 2 © OW, 
seh 40,436 18,061 35.8 MIGtON onic Sein he rae eies $6,170,955 $2,835,870 45.9% 
ars a Rae Sey Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
? I 
soee $2,800,040 $1,348,706 48.2% Group Accident & Health ................+. $10,284 $5,762 56.0% 
eam $10,284 $5,762 56.0% 
eee $4,459 —$420 —9.4% Firemen’s of Newark 
eee 910,958 247,935 272 Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $892 $4,750 532.3% 
ae 1,129,292 63,170 5.6 PALS CIO AS. A iso ces Sick ws ews oaidiers 111,796 106,557 95.3 
ee 156,632 60,768 38.8 Aso Wiawwity WE: AD) ccccescod serps sae ce 39,532 15,606 39.5 
aris 707,041 163,300 23.4 IGIARS Oe ie soap isa charnennuRnbas bales OL: = sacs Detats 
ne 189,403 113,468 59.9 Estria aie ch iar ie 1) fen 654 275 42.4 
eS. 5 bf ee ae eee iV CELE 0) ESS £11 a gee ae 3,933 4,479 113.9 
ener “$3, 097,959 $648,220 20.9% AC 12) Fa eRe PUR AON Ue oR RaRES tte Ay $156,868 $131,667 84.1% 





RELIABILITY 


VISION 


An 
agency 
based 

on 

mutual 
confidence 
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The long-standing relationships we’ve had with 
our hundreds of brokers are based on mutual con- 
fidence and cooperation. We feel they are worthy 
of the best, including top service and efficiency 

. . and the finest underwriting facilities it is 
possible to give them. 


Consequently, brokers look upon us as friends as 
well as business associates—with whom they can 
exchange ideas and information, no matter what 
premium is involved at the moment. 


We profit from these relationships . . . and so do 
our brokers. Look in on us first chance you get, 
won't you? 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC., INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8900 


FIRE ¢ INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE ¢ LIABILITY © COMPENSATION e DISABILITY 
BURGLARY e¢ GLASS e¢ BONDS e® WATER e¢ BOILER AND MACHINERY 


EXCESS LINES 
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. ° Earned Losses Loss 
° New York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Fulton Fire 
; Earned Losses Loss sit a 
/t Company Premiums Incurred Ratio —-! Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... vee veces denne 
SEAS c Sek ARSE AROS MEMO CRCREREE SS SEKEEOSCOCEE™ ~ “SEER — 4 ‘abegrarece 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ee eer re i ie 
W orkmen’s Comp. vo gasees , BT ED $35,228 $11,145 31.6% Multiple Peril, N. O. C. .....-.--eeee eee sees 3,547 966 27.3 
Liability Other an Auto Npaanna mcs d 27,990 —3,851 rer sa 
Auto Liability (B, 1) hatha at eae 179,603 135,539 75.5 Total... ..seeeee sees ee eeees $5,132 $966 18.8% 
Mite. DADE Gye Cixe UDOT cccieussinis ences oareeereanes 63,025 36,948 58.6 5‘ 
Liability Other Than ais Pe BE civcxecuss 3,599 2,100 58.3 General Accident 
HAACHEY ohne oe le is 5 0 10:4-05s26'9 0.010 wr9'0.4 90:4 01819 6.1 e)ecels 5 OAT seve Accident onl age 5 5 0) 
4 J VULIGr 0 (21) Cae erie $107,975 $44,175 40.9% 
gli mag lee a eis ghee —— ae “*; Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 160,389 55,219 34.4 
. lige! alll be eaaamaieeiaaaiadai ro 485 13.7 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 212,209 105,974 49.9 
% Burglary and Theft ...........-.ssssseeseee, 2,45 795 32.4 Group Accident & Health ...........0s000e0s 206,292 128,514 62.3 
OM coiicitsontd ac xsoetctavnbavcwies 40,784 17,424 Wee ~ WRONG COMIN ccs. eraos vésccseccsvaannss 1,271,348 466,986 36.7 
h aa, z Liability Other Th: an Auto Ch. EP csasese ces 1,337,858 380,727 28.5 
. MR ish cscciseinapoieesy $375,544 $189,386 ie? 3 | ot econo 7,301,208 3,067,703 42.0 
a ' : Auto Liability CL eee ne eer erica 2,463,744 1,096,762 44.5 
4 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 111,556 43,195 38.7 
Accident only (Individual) ...............60. $154,406 $46,261 30.0% Fidelity ....... ss ee ce cece cece eee e eee e ee eeenes 2,785 80 2.9 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 230,277 124.451 54.0 De ee as sees aloe’ 71,860 29,264 40,7 
%o Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 25,792 22,652 88.0 Burglary and Theft ..........seessseeeeeees 169,895 27,047 15.9 
Group Accident & Health ............0.00005 823,885 431,742 §24 Boiler and Machinery ........+++++sssese+es 5,000 yeaes ee 
Non-Can, Accident & Health ............... 87,655 —1712 —209 Multiple Line, N. 0. C. .....0.creccreeseres. 11,547 2,752 23.8 
WUTITIENIS CORED, once os ocuss wyosw sade na sere. 1,884,410 569,303 30.2 rs i mi Z 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1) ........... 1,400,944 680,730 48.6 Total... ss seeeeeeeee rere ees $13,433,665 $5,448,398 40.6% 
Auto Liability CRE) 55 oes dearels patra Rees Ses 4,892,845 2,903,186 59.3 P 
L Wks LN TE, ID ay nce eecesesissvnce 1,634,344 780,257 47.7 General Casualty of America 
1 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 151,882 63,294 41.7 Wicalerrenss “Gomi. seh Sai asikie oidinealaw. eer eee $3,242 .2.-%o 
CISL YE? «| Streets tote at yevetotevasare pore eb rst oie el sieteiNiatel oars 100,285 172,700 1722 Liability Other Thi “5 POMC RUE sisiicciacicns 84,786 92,957 109.6 
_ SUTCtY ee ee eee eee eee e ee teen eee e eens 41,600 144 0.3 pro SS a eee 313,684 174,930 55.8 
(CASSIS rch oc no ce Or reece Rar Ree 118,755 50,871 42.8 Po S OARS Sal U cell 9,9) Jeet ae ee eer ere 109,557 54,558 49.8 
Burglary and Theft .............ssseeeeeeeee 273,791 128,947 47.1 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 4,238 353 8 
Multiple Line, N. O. C. ....... 0. cece ee ee ees 207,606 164,487 Pe ey kad es etsanninarasamanncenenieien 448 5,391 1,206.0 
SCL emia tenia dann aes ee wna wanecaremnne Fie) Oe axieiais 
Total... 0.0... ee eee eeeeeees $12,028,437 $6,137,313 NT i iaeret arn sscskneccmataneceneanies 8,725 2,319 26.5 
Be Slasy sane UNO Me csinccnawndinininwa neice ieee 9,364 945 10.0 
Founders’ Insurance Co. ee 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1) ....0000 $65,939 $19,850 30.1% PRR sapinetavinnsnesinns — a oo 
Auto Liability (B. 2) ...060.0-.sescseccvcess 167,602 95,252 56.8 ‘i 
Auto Liability (P. D.)\.....escccsseeec eee 49,101 14,537 29.6 Got 6t Raat 
Liability Other (han Auto CP) D)) éscceces 3,835 2,209 57.6 Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $3,704 $1,152 31.1% 
IPiLo Uh alee aees Grace tee aire nny hacen caer jG oro ae Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... | (eres sesh 
SSL ia PO Oe Re On Oy Pg 1 | re tre skess Glas g ices sca amas e tees Sacedet Ovaaaucdaeuevenes 806 442 54.9 
CER ao oBS dan 0d OAC KD Aen OC ORCA OOTOmE 14,198 4,854 34.2 BU SIAbY ANG) ENERO re ac6scrnscateceswnwsones 77 4 49 
Burelany? sands sieht 1.28 scsi ne eeteonsaueae 47,080 25,736 54.7 FIOMEOWHENSS 6-5 Sicckiwclndc eye Qrwacncncccnses 31,179 7,461 23.9 
IROUM Re iio reser etree $348,052 $162,438 46.7% TOMA cies causdnsweimexeece $35,780 $9,059 25.3% 























Mr. Broker: 


Your Policyholders’ security and peace of mind require the latest and best in 
modern coverages for their homes, business and personal insurance needs! 


COME IN TODAY! Test the service of this Friendly Office— 
Complete, modern facilities— ‘ALL UNDER ONE ROOF’. 


FIRE — CASUALTY — LIFE -— MARINE — DISABILITY — NON-CAN. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


WE Peaaion 8 issn, 


GENERAL AGENTS ano UNDERWRITERS 


75 MAIDEN LANE - - HANOVER 2-4044 - - NEW YORK 38 N. Y. 


IN BROOKLYN — THE BARKER FIRE OFFICE — 26 COURT ST. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
General Fire and Casualty of New York 
Group Accident & Health ...............+... $26,895 $10,312 38.3% 
RIN 6 RSID sons ook aees sews sex ceae 974,188 497,072 51.0 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 366,231 108,948 29.7 
rege TS 7 Us (OMe © eee aero rey ae 2,138,229 1,026,671 48.0 
tee BTSs ge Cage (Ob Saye ier 678,443 274,376 40.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 32,382 9,098 28.1 
EUAN ree eon ack ene so eons hae oeaoaarecusoes 605 —4 a 3 
Sintutory Auto Giavility ...2<....... 02.0000 1,629,811 1,084,056 66.5 
IMIG PAD B.D, co cusisn aces ec seuwk sess. 326,686 141,696 43.4 
MMSE ce ceeeeec oushechaeee $6,173,470 $3,152,185 51.1% 
General Mutual 
Group Accident & Health ..................5 $49,388 $17,995 36.4% 
VOTRE G SOONID, oo. 256 secs $osd edu neaniowee's 1,809,970 901,011 49.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 339,891 192,964 36.8 
iid BAUS. AES: BD oo siee nn wceweese ss tee 1,268,674 603,051 47.5 
Ott MGI AE EDD oss owliesaleecie ss Sse seaeis 497,311 197,523 39.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 73,430 15,448 21.0 
MUVGNOcs usa keacceohericeiir $4,038,664 $1,927,992 47.7% 
Glens Falls Group 
Accident only (individual) .........c0ssc00s $185,240 $90,603 Ge 
fe lee CET tic EPES | ee gan 13,815 7,777 : 
Group Accident ® tiealth ...5.....25....0+60 192,009 63,860 
WV isrenarn 6 MGMT. osc. o as Sa deus occu cseeswues 1,712,949 1,093,356 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 1,879,640 1,134,564 
RUFEID CLAIRE, MES) WD ie hi cuicee cme neuu sink se 4,398,534 2,975,945 
Sertiy EY AE 090). Gumacpssescscuwsissuss 1,513,857 680,221 
taability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 152,868 81,578 
EES TS Se eee ee er le ras nae 120,493 12,079 
EAN AA a Pee EeRe pao eieacah eb ar eu tn ceueeae ke 233,649 192,530 
NORE ies Mrs sor ba eke eos A wee oe ne aehaes 163,852 58,269 
BRTAEY. UN BREN «5 nis.6 5505505 as0ws ew eae 246,939 59,986 
Boerand MACHIREY ...6:.056cecvsmcrsescsese | eee cone 
Rime MN Ne NO Sake cc ken an canconsnts $10,952,412 $6,504,235 59.4% 
BaGlccueenuescccuees aceete es $10,962,412 $6,504,235 59.4% 
Government Employees Ins. Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $3,649 ee sme 
PSG EU ES AES ED sive Sisccuneeu sees sea se 2,106,141 1,358,225 64.5 
RGRED SLIME AE IPD) oak cdccsswowas eos cede 649,259 326,110 50.2 
SusRlcerncekecuEtaa eee eae $2,759,049 $1,684,335 61.0% 
Grain Dealers Mutual 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... $3,053 $393 12.96% 
Sits MOUMUDINLES ROS. ED) Ce wswa ws scwe see siewieaniese 136,670 67,539 49.4 
RVitsp CANNES AA. ODD) oc cck ue dsc co anaunenun 45,238 26,970 59.6 
PRAY BNW PHOT 6. ccsceccucsew sd dxncwas'es 6. oo aeteee i 
ANSE eka seaccdssuaseeewuse $184,967 $94,902 51.3% 
Great American Insurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $1,932 $8,046 416.5% 
Rett LAAN AES. DS) cin nowaasuc cccawnan esas 687,116 365,070 53.1 
MUG AHMDEG AE? BD): i vsneks ese teosennoees 196,007 111,195 56.7 
GRRE ReneS eee Oe Cn a Ree ame ema as 408 60 14.7 
PUKEUATY WN MONE 8. <n sies sic ss Suiw'ssowsense 654 50 7.6 
AMOR es hoe ka eee se cme et $886,117 $484,421 54.7% 
Great American Indemnity 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $44,719 $17,658 39.5% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............ 7,527 1,493 19.8 
Group Accident & Health .................. 93,716 35,220 37.6 
SOMMUURENN SG MOINS Suc acoso ia sigs ats wc uwie oo hcaw's. 0 1,782,583 795,290 44.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 2,054,494 681,880 33.2 
eUIEE) EEL ANOS EOD oc aos uca wenn Sasewe 3,946,014 2,060,035 S22 
Ast Taatiity, (P90) foc dese dss scxcawee es ase 1,321,477 629,262 47.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 99,774 36,162 36.2 
PME On so Sosa Se SL cach Sao huneaueedonnws 71,424 115,276 161.4 
MEN siete Sere kesh eh aeue Casee hase seeks 75,599 —725 sts See 
er ee St ae ee ee ee ee ae Pane 204,351 70,424 34.5 
Bereiaty ANG PME .<cscicccccsccccdsswwees 202,534 82,216 40.6 
MESTE Se, INL 40) Wi bs sdasceedexcnnn cuca. CCC rere ees 
RE ee iirc $9,905,911 $4,524,191 45.7% 
Girard Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
Liability Other Than Auto (B, I.) .......... $42 - eee cee 
Pit Se HES BD) ocho mseGasaseseeeceuws 45,544 32,869 72.1 
Meh cemaety AE. MDD aso adeecahencsicncess 17,506 41 41.9 
OSS Sea ep er eee ae ee jn? ces ee 
Lilt ge 0 GS Bd | a a hee | ee oe ee 
SR NE MU uns oem w mae eee ee ke een ek 1,351 100 73.9 
CEES aA enn Oyster $63,342 $40,310 63.6% 














Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Globe & Republic 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $54 Bains 
UTP Vee UT Wie |. 1 7 ile 20 ints 
RANE er NE OLAS, cose see coven sce ooivbiews BBO) Oe ereet ann: 
MIOUAL Se wie hue lk es cerinnees $961 : ee 
Greater New York Mutual 
WVigreaMens MOU, bona seisatas cowsue sean ces $819,826 $232,644 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 7,199,304 3,619,820 
MiOtal ceed fue scion escent $8,019,130 $3,852,464 
Hanover Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $4,092 $100 
Laability Other Than Auto (P.D) .......56. 9 «cease 27 
DUNCIY. meres pec dakGeen aon clnesnientonse en || coe 
CER S SRS Seger ec ener ne ara eee ee 66: - “8snd 
Bigwiaiy sand: AMEN 245....2 ono o eww waeeasese 1,998 85 
Matltiple Peril, N.O. C. occiscccecncacsia wens 16,930 7,256 
WI abe crces  trdeshincen’ $23,100 $7,468 32.3% 
Hartford Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $1,659 $5 
Awto Taavimity AB: 1) ons sss cass causes ade 11,936 2,977 
AstGMNAbIIty te. ID) © cos co caanusedeee sess 4,284 895 
CXS Soe ens SG ey at ae rey ees ee wee ae 119 66 
BMrelAry TANG ANCE cccscki. ce cvaews seauuinye tee 1,938 56 
PMiliple somes; NOC 4 isis aw dene eaees 53,137 14,251 
ee ee eae $73,073 «$18,250 «24.9% 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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HOW DO YOU 
RECOGNIZE A 


Prospect 7 











CUSTOMER 


|| FILE f 








We: KNOW an agent who gets just about all his new 


business from his present clients—and his business is good. 


We know it is dangerous to depend only on this source for 
expanding business, but it does emphasize an important point. 
The first sale is only the beginning. A satisfied client is your 


best prospect for additional business. 


New policies, broader coverages are constantly being announced. 


Keep your client informed and you’ll get the business. 
THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


HOME OFFICE 


"Np, 111 W. Fifth Street, St. Paul 2, Minn. 






EASTERN DEPT. 


= 90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
a | 
= NEW ENGLAND DEPT. 
=< Gi 10 Post Office Sq. Boston 9, Mass. 
%. \ PACIFIC DEPT. 
S X Mills Building, San Francisco 6 
VS, 
Ge, Members, American Foreign 


Insurance Association, 
offering world-wide insurance facilities. 
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oan | KEANE & WARNER, Inc. 


24.9 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


49% General Agents for Accident and Health 
Lines Exclusively 


Representing Six Companies 





The broad A. & H. facilities of this agency are 
available only to Brokers and Agents. We will 


welcome your call. Phone: 


WOrth 4-3670 


KEANE & WARNER 


Camp Insurance Underwriters 


All Forms of Camp Coverages 
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is Earned —, Loss 
‘ Fr iums new Rati 
New York State Experience eeaed a ee ato 
Hartford Livestock 
(Continued from Page 30) PIVERUDCK: Was crete unkoa Senha aie eas $106,675 $40,003 37.5% 
a ee $106,675 $40,003 37.5% 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Home Indemnity 
Accident only (ndividtial) ....0..40...08 00060 $68,004 $38,938 57.3% 
Group Accident @ Health .....::600..0000% sos 181,023 102,291 56.5 
Hard ] I e ; , 56.5 
ardware Mutual Casualty PVGUWGNEIG MGOMIDS ci soso age pein adios sues 1,273,506 549,445 43.1 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $1,221 $20 1.6% Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 1,647,342 830,539 50.4 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 894 1,000 111.9 AUtG Tap iity As) Ws) ose cuwieweecnuda sossi 3,046,912 1,703,800 55.9 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 6,400 1275 19.9 AMO apiity MPD): occ vase ww biss ease vem 955,777 426,577 44.6 
Group Accident & Health .................. 399,654 307,597 77.0 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 84,323 36,869 43.7 
WU ASSIS MAMI ios Socios 6 esa w sae arenes ese 1,513,769 387,657 25.6 L112 HE gate eee ae en ine i i ue CLINE ve One 178,557 36,882 20.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 324,307 169,992 52.4 SiC. Lathe cio maine a esn ce armas one cone 68,416 —1,832 Pe 
ASIN ALINE AES: 9) sonic we nisvowr sesicw es o's 2,266,498 1,502,741 66.3 ISIASS: rE R eee Ne hala i OLE ane ae 229,305 89,082 38.8 
MUD SAAMIY AE: 19.9 o voscsscncesdncseesn's se 780,991 391,574 50.1 UI IATy Ind AMET soc sak ecaes ck Wamu ve 486,336 196,302 40.4 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 50,409 35,296 62.5 = 
MME eee See eae se ae eee eRe ewe es 49,477 21,915 44.3 {AC 2) PS Rep ran te a eee $8,219,501 $4,008,893 48.8% 
Piary Aa PETE sccs csescs wer caseawceens 30,030 18,163 60.5 
iris ustscca viens $5,429,710 $2,837,230 52.3% mentees 
liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ........... $8,489 $2,574 30.3% 
(GPRS: cee ee ee cick aciSon as hee oenaaenie 1,010 — nae 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity TCU ATE AN MEN Sinn ceils ote nse Gelew weeds 744 2,506 336.7 
= 5 PRMIFIRAG ixtenOn coco wis nos isuwecuuensss saree 74,672 47,081 63.0 
ACCIdENt 0... cece eee cee eee cess enn en ceeeees $343,909 $113,279 32.9% Multiple Line, N. O. C. ....... ccc eeeeeee ee ees 171,904 89,426 52.0 
a Fo a hg sie gia Se 62,663 21,038 33.6 inca 
Hospital & Medical Expense ................ 46,057 18,713 40.6 marsierd oma, $256,819 $141,586 55.1% 
Group Accident & Health .................- 2,312,326 1,299,560 56.2 
PVMARITG ARM: Gils sde cine bcwer sane se schon 8,803,370 3,359,340 38.2 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .........-. 7,216,395 4,184,456 58.0 Ideal Mutual 
UAT errs DUS Se (ORS Deane arse ya 12,196,493 6,845,705 56.1 So ee ae a ee $399,114 $175,886 44.0% 
ae Tatmeety CE. 1D.) o sscacnvecvscvansscvines 4,234,226 1,862,916 44.0 Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 22,579 —1,526 anh] 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 830,054 304,978 36.7 
IE cence a unnoe eee eurues hen abee Noes e tue 815,101 411,238 50.4 ZG) C1 eRe eee ee ee $421,693 $174,360 41.3% 
UE RBS AO oe aS SOE errs Pern rea rie 762,232 —106,158 —13.9 
SPORE tee ek cn Lee R ORE Seu Rinee th Same Ryan 304,721 142,243 39.0 Iino} : 
eenpetavay rend OMe aes ene ee shie ese eee ees 1,222,557 434,361 35.9 inois Fire 
SSeS et Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1) ........... $61 - eRe ieee 
DOAN a once owen niss woes ee $39,210,104 $18,891,675 AOE MAGE WTETS sts c as cine reicee eerie es 238 25 10.5 
DOU avn cise eemsacoreeae $299 $25 8.3% 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Boiler and Machinery ...............0-0000- $1,530,300 $447,278 29.1% Indemnity Co. of North America 
at PAE ERR eeER Accident only (individtial) ....:6.......0... $301,331 $38,165 
Potal oc .e. cee e cence eee e ees $1,536,300 $447,278 291% Accident & Health (iudividual): ..s...6...00. 9,791 6,094 
Group Accident: a: Health .......66.66s600.00< 3,018,324 1,649,491 
= RNSSIRAMENS CHOW: cas .cu sane eesas eee keene 7,120,591 3,245,281 
Liability Other Dhan Auto (B. [) «.......... 5,493,356 3,064,197 
Aeito Waability CB. DD) 6 sscessciwnecawwesnseic 5,030,447 3,467,536 
PUG AA Mity ae MDD): ao .csweacis cue masses 1,821,309 872,944 
Liability Other Than Atto (P. D.) .......... 1,364,284 851,226 
PEM EME tines bas a Cake sua teak aws 1,057,697 401,158 
Pp: iliac eA GR a ETE A AIT 1'092,426 250,566 
toneer (ETS IES ees: Se oe eee Sirens ne er ea 149,006 60,509 
MielAny ANG AMICI co5 cc ces noe oda siesc 591,246 175,556 
DEMME MANE IN AONKG,, o4.salsrss aipis'oe we sine 50,607 53,859 
f? ’ FURCESS MSALOSENODNE ca0 cases eecer esas es —AVBVN erate a's 
O awyers Since July 1, 1945, thousands CT CE aR $27,083,044 $14,145,582 
of inability Other Than Auto (5.1) ........... He : 
rofesstona : ; Rates Tally 4). onc ssc sacessocsess sn 00 672.970 284,466 
the country’s leading lawyers Ribs SAMA HP IBY ond ndcnnsnessnanenees 244,945 142,435 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. 1) .......... 498 2,500 
Sf. bi f: : als ses puacgeerann 2,944 999 
tabi tly and law firms have been writ- tality ed TBM .o.-csvscveusunessccso- 3,867 1,319 
Multiple Peril—Ex. Liability .............6.. 57,931 5,346 
@g ten by this Company. For RNs ith reneaterstiesiekes $1,029,693 $451,935 
nsurance ; a 
claim and underwriting know- Industrial Insurance 
lability Other Than Auto (B: 2.)......:.... " » eee 
GIRS iC oR re eee acemeNecanem eee | Be) —“Sewistegt. 
how based on more than a gen- Bendtiy wad TOU ...0.,.sccsccsecsesees- i _ 
FNTEPIUIIEES beech Co ek cok ims ben oee ecto aes 5,562 2,048 
eration of experience, consult ET $6,240 $2,048 
your local agent. London & Lancashire 
Liability Other Than Auto (P,P) .......... $123 eee 
CUS Ss San cio eran HBOS) <Geeae 4 ee 
Burelary and TST ico. cs ois ees sso sisioe dies | Oe et ne vee 
igimacowilens: NOG. hiscasriaenrsessae nes cette 3,137 301 9.6 
DI 2 Uc) 21 eg eee ee ees eee $3,568 $301 8.5% 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
International Fidelity 
Rielity, Wen rite cet ecm ok eeeeeee eeu $269 Cie, 8 aE % 
SCS GS SS To eS Se aoe Sareea | ae ose sink 
































(Continued on Page 34) 
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““Unforeseen events .. . need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





They picked him clean... 


And there was nothing he could do about it. It’s different with you. 
Trouble can pick you clean—financially—only if you’re unprotected ... against a 
disabling accident, an auto crash, a dishonest employee, a lawsuit, a fire... and 
a whole flock of other things that can happen. But you can be protected properly, 
adequately, expertly. Just call your Maryland agent or broker. He knows how to 
plan the right kinds of insurance, in the right amounts and at the right time. 
Because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 











Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 
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Arthur J. Hand Article 


(Continued from Page 25) 


specialists who are on the producer's 
staff, but not on his payroll. 

When worn by the producer, the client 
invariably inquires, “What’s the ‘B’ for ? 
The producer finds the door wide open 
to discuss the need and advantages of 
fidelity. Some producers inject in their 
sales presentation the statement that the 
3 B’s causing most embezzlements and 
dishonest acts are “Babes, Booze and 
S0okies.” 

Two things are essential to the suc- 
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cessful soliciting of insurance: 

1. A thorough knowledge of coverages 
and rates. 

2. Some means of visual presentation. 

A prospect believes what he sees, but 
questions what he hears. Specifically : 

1, Eighty-seven per cent of all im- 
pressions are gained through the eye. 

2. What impresses the eye, influences 
the mind. 

3. It’s the eye that buys. 

4. What might possibly happen to 
people is theory. What has happened is 
fact. 

5. Let your prospects see the facts for 
themselves. 


The answers to the common objections 
can be given by up-to-date newspaper 
clippings, showing losses which have oc- 
curred to people like them. This has 
proved most effective. While it could 
be aptly called a “Bp” campaign for 
bonds, why not recall the wall card 
which bore the legend: “The Bee That 
Gets the Honey Doesn’t Hang Around 
the Hive.” 


This legend hangs in the office of many 
a concern whose wares are sold by 
drummers. While special agents and 
producers are not drummers, we look to 
them to drum up the bond business and 
the legend can be used as a tactful re- 











SELECT AND CONSULT AN 


INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENT 


OR BROKER AS YOU WOULD 


YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


\J . t & G CASUALTY - FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
opty ( FIDELITN -SURETY BONDS 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Facts About the Author 


Arthur J. Hand, who scored a hit at 
the recent regional sales meetings for 
agents and brokers conducted by the 
New York branch of United States F. 
& G., has been with that company since 
1915 when he started as an office boy in 
New York. An excellent production man, 
keenly alert to the needs of producers 
in development of fidelity and surety 
business, Mr. Hand served U. S. F. & G. 
from 1923 to January 1, 1950, as super- 
intendent of its attorney’s list depart- 
ment. He made many friends among the 
legal profession, law list publishers and 
mercantile houses. 

In April, 1951, Mr. Hand was appointed 
special agent and shortly thereafter, fi- 
delity coordinator. His latest promotion 
came on January 1, 1955, when he as- 
sumed the duties of superintendent of 
fidelity and surety development in the 
New York office. 

For many years Mr. Hand has been 
active on the insurance committee of 
the New York Credit & Financial Man- 
agement Association of which he is vice 
chairman. He is also a member of the 
insurance committee of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 
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minder. 

The United States Fidelity & Guar 
anty, originator of the slogan: “Select 
and consult an independent insurance 
agent or broker as you would your doc- 
tor or lawyer” makes it quite obvious 
as to its attitude towards professional- 
izing the insurance producer. This is, 
however, expressed in more detail in the 
U. S. F. & G. educational publication, 
“The Pathfinder.” The article follows: 


Be a Professional Insurance Producer 


“No longer is the insurance producer 
a peddler of policies. Today the success- 
ful producer is an insurance counselor 
enjoying the privileges and charged with 
the duties of a professional man. His 
commission is regarded not aS a profit 
on a retail transaction, but as a fee for 
professional services rendered. 

“The producer is to his client what the 
doctor is to his patient. He must be 
able to examine thoroughly, diagnose ef- 
fectively and prescribe properly. To 
diagnose, he must know his exposures, 
what contingencies can arise and under 
what circumstances the law fastens legal 
liability. To prescribe, he must know 
his Materia Medica—that is the cover- 
ages under all bonds and policies. In 
this analogy, the insurance company is 
in the position of the pharmaceutical 
house and the research laboratory, whose 
function is to fill the producer's pre- 
scription and at the same time assisting 
him in every way to serve his clients. 

“Like a physician, the producer has 
the duty of keeping abreast of changes 
in policy forms and in the law, and _ he 
must pass this information along to his 
clients. 


The Graphic Insurance Audit 


“The best means of assuring the 
proper discharge of the duties of an in 
surance counselor, is by use of the 
graphic insurance audit. This form of 
survey permits complete analysis of all 
exposures and a review of all existing 
policies, and gives the insured a com- 
plete picture of his requirements and 
coverages. Graphic audits are most a 
portant for the protection they afford 
the producer. There is nothing more 
embarrassing and more costly than for 
the client to learn he is not covered after 
he relied on his insurance counselor to 
keep him fully protected. 

“The producer is relieved of respon- 
sibility if a graphic audit has been made, 
the exposure pointed out and coverages 
recommended. 

“The burden of responsibility 1s 
shifted to the client by the record of 
his decision not to buy the insurance. 
Special agents are most anxious to assist 
in the preparation of graphic audits.” 

A final thought—the Business that 
STAYS is the Business that PAYS: 
Bonds. 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 32) 

















Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Accident: only (mdividual): ....22..066. 000 02/00) $2,068 22 1.1% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 34,774 25,351 729 
Mito AeiaD Ute AGS: US): a acleee ls cwccewssdaee ses 313,832 104,779 33.9 
vito Isiabiby es DD)! ko sess ac haw tenes 103,958 40,426 38.9 
Mito lbiabllitye (EW) vse esalosnewe anaes 103,958 40,426 38.9 
SIRES PERO An OOU MOE SUA OOOU GEOCO OSG OR TO er TC oe 7A A) | reece Pee 
Gea atm eae ree ane ien IOas Se Re tan 3 ciate, 2,410 780 32.4 
Bee latyactiG MMIONt: << <yzys\c.s icicles Sicls-owitieceatore ave 6,261 —362 Ses 
Maran ISLET D cesioivs reso rei ste pecersie stored Beaton 465,097 297,136 63.9 
‘Placileei G6) 2) Cos eee ep CRO eR RRR eee ner ear aeeE are Za0,° A ae 
MOU Me en ty nteus cree kyere ars aie $958,255 $469,309 48.9% 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
Group Accident & LeAlth: 355.00: cee ects s. $34,836 $15,828 45.4% 
WMIOTICGABINS OOMIDS, -5.cios cis details ash oa aioawalers 1,679,588 853,795 50.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 319,289 122,024 38.2 
AE ei ailibys Gesis Da)hsarare.s anelereie's «i vieioisracle sis %ieans 1,315,608 691,082 5255 
TICOUNEtA DMV e (xe IDS) aoe stomata ate smi eicwibt fe wie 6.4 457,251 185,820 40.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 18,754 4,316 23.0 
ro ensirediensittics $3,825,326 $1,872,865 49.0% 
Jamestown Mutual 
Widnleitemnis) MEOMADS cyoo casseroles tele aeieteieeetas $1,513,870 $543,362 35.9% 
liability Other Phan Auto (B. 1.) ...0...06. 236,169 27,089 ies 
vetttayes Cyn] Use (1B le) Pree Carne ee ene ee 1,439,469 502,091 34.9 
PRO UA USI DY Ci, IDE) cc cis asavarosossleve Sas dis ethene 547,298 242,329 44.3 
laability @ther Than Auto (PP. D)) .......... 28,973 4,988 72 
NOY. Statutory Disability: ..i4anccescacnnaes 42,438 25,569 60.3 
ANGIE Larecreeatcas rch eraser eee $3,808,217 $1,345,428 35.3% 
Jersey Insurance Co. 
Birtelatareatias Wemet tier cass. 50e/soltye 6 4ile ererelere,s. 91ers $45 hee eee ee Me 
MTN DLE Meine SacING OF. (Schecter ese sieemieatele 8,126 819 10.1 
SIGUA ahn ARON S ceo $8,171 $819 10.1% 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 
lAability Other Phan Auto GS; [.)......266.2%: $618 sae Mey 
BUNelatya ane MMeNE: caves. rae nieus <srevomstelers arse « 2 ees 
HLOMEONVILETS: § pocitovalenee Makes aes Cas oe Rae ne ae are Ma keaaters 
ho 12)) | See a ctthcatt One CRORE $963 Ser ciacs x3 %o 


Company 


Liberty Mutual 


Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Group: Accident & Health .c.2c02 1. sissies 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ........... 
Paton Liability {CB os) ist eadtdete nmadueisntewstence 
At IA Dib yb Ble sc aks wsscarcis.naiiteeaneercs 
Exabihty Other Than Atito €P. Di) sic ceccsnss 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


The London Assurance 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 
Glass 
Multiple Peril 


(RQ AP hn ies asehcneerans 


London Lancashire Indemnity 


Accident only Cindividlial)) .s.c 00:05 :sieice viene cee 
Health (Individual) 
Group Accident Ge Health: ciic:ccs cnesis veecee 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 
Parsto a Dt ye CB Es)! ac inisoiaiehera-sisialeigaae brace’ 
Pate PAA DiGy Cl Oe) cata aciessisitaaiasisineed acter 
Liability Other Fhan Atito (P2 Di) occ. css 
Fidelity 


Biigclary ane MOL isis ec dcsse cr entavaesawes 
Homeowners, N. O. C. 


Lumber Mutual Fire of Boston 


Liabihty Other Dhan Auto (BR. To) 2.00.6 608. 6 
AGtOMETADI Gy Gb. Ua) div esecin din sie tvrerne Ge Harerers 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability Other Than Auto: €P. Di) <5 1.00550 
Glass 
PULEIARY: AMD CL MOUY 2:5. isaniaisciniesccesansade ns 
Homeowners 
Comprehensive Dwelling End. 


MEGHAN c Siaticsd oiieaeewm tos 
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Page 35 
Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$111,278 $76,343 68.6% 
3,249,551 2,499,145 76.9 
22,021,919 10,268,604 46.6 
6,241,639 4,599,177 73.7 
10,382,104 6,097,878 58.7 
3,065,940 1,655,216 45.1 
1,023,408 —247,261 Seats 
206,368 20,960 10.1 
V5" eee ins 
59,608 25,384 42.6 
241,015 125,893 52.2 
$47,205,174 $25,121,339 53.2% 
$721 SG ewk . % 
2, err ae aed 
1,859 1,948 104.8 
$1,959 $1,948 99.4% 
$67,551 $35,357 52.3% 
5,962 1,064 17.9 
43,149 16,386 38.0 
451,775 165,854 36.7 
411,045 78,137 19.0 
831,292 422,779 50.9 
294,705 130,216 44.2 
42,115 9,009 21.4 
11,085 11,000 99.2 
18,186 3,896 21.4 
38,878 11,944 31.5 
67,277 17,965 26.7 
| O | 5 ree yore 
$2,283,210 $903,607 39.6% 
$24,629 $11,136 45.2% 
81,143 49,320 60.8 
26,890 15,858 59.0 
717 145 20.2 
3,548 491 13.8 
1,637 45 AE 
2(),287 4,644 22.9 
516 844 163.7 
$159,367 $82,483 51.8% 














“Gentle Touch” Approach 

In a blanket bond solicitation described 
in the “Business Builder,” published by 
the Philadelphia branch of Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety, an agent ran into strong 
resistance from a prospect that em- 
ployed 35 people. 

After the first presentation failed, the 
agent returned a short time later and 
asked the prospect if, as a personal fa- 
vor, he would sign his (the agent’s) 
bond for $10,000. 

After a moment’s hesitation, the pros- 
pect said he was sorry, but it was against 
his personal policy to sign anyone’s 
bond. Then the agent pointed out that 
the employer was doing just exactly that 
tor his 35 employes by not bonding them. 

Impressed by this sales point, the 
Prospect ordered the bond. 





Complete Facilities For 
EXCESS — SURPLUS — REINSURANCE 


The Hard To Place Lines on Which We Specialize: 


Auto Racing 
Excess Auto BI and PD 
Garage Keepers Legal Liability 
Parking Lot 
Amusement Parks 


Never Overlook Sales Skill — 
The editor of the lively “Broadsheet,” Exhibitions 
published monthly by the Norwich Union Fairs 


Group, makes a timely point when he 
said in a recent issue: 

, The desire of an agent to attain pro- 
lessional standing is to be applauded. 
The man who strives to reach a high 
standard of competency in his service 
to clients cannot help but develop his 
tull potential. The fact is, however, that 
very often in the struggle for more tech- 
nical knowledge selling, which is the 
keystone of agency progress, is for- 
gotten 

“The direct writers are clearly out for 
orders; they are applying all the meth- 
ods and techniques of salesmanship 
Proven in other fields to selling insur- 
ance. Many of the insurance needs of 
the public were devised by a well-versed 
salesman and the successful agent. will 
always be the man who makes himself a 
Professional expert with the added skill 





32 CLIFF ST. 


General Liability 
Retrospective Penalty Prem. 
Excess Compensation 
Products Liability 
Malpractice 

Chattel Mortgage Non-Filing 
False Arrest 

Burglary 


OUTSTANDING FACILITIES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Call 


Fire and Allied Lines 
Depreciation 

Water Damage 

Inland Marine 
Livestock Mortality 
Errors and Omissions 
Excess Motor Truck Cargo ys 
Professional Indemnity 


GEO. F. BROWN & SONS 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





WOrth 4-0745 








of being able to sell.” 
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Earned Losses Loss 
. Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
York State Experience 
New O p Merchants Fire Group 
(Including Merchants Indemnity of N. Y.) 
Earned Losses Loss Accident only (Individual J 
r ; VM OMGIVEGHAN) onc sin ecm Siew $171 » ee ae ee 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio = Workmen’s (Gi .. Gew- een e eka wakeeees 10,002 2,030 20,2 
sa 2 5 
Lumbermens Mutual of Ohio Ae tte (B LIIL «— 99se a7 88 
Liability Other Than Auto ...........-.--+5- $60 eee Eeavo. Sails maiailityesee 999) oc. uoeteccsuseekekass 263,689 122,186 16.3 
‘CE ee eee pe eee ry ener a eer 3,974 3,232 81.3 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 6,932 840 12] 
Burtiary waned Theil ..........5.0.ssseasenaes 4,688 2,356 50.2 EES pee ane a ne te ne 2  “iwes ike 
Comprehensive Dwelling End. .............-. 42 39 93.5 CGERGE aks sens aswvas ses cdscee deed ssns sensiecse’ 21327 8,769 411 
ENINISIUINE oo kbe ce oka otic oa a UNM oii Gin 6,891 283 4.1 Biirlara, ON CIE: oc bee cn cues Giese osteo’ 14,422 3,932 27.3 
es == WEAIMEOWHETS) care ck ee ee ee Suen eeea nests 14,661 5,660 38.6 
Co) eee Sees $15,655 $5,910 SYBGo: Wissltinle Wane: 6. cass sis ose eek see bake tae 1,886 2,053 108.9 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Mistalesa einer cA eee oh uta $1,242,711 $650,559 52.4% 
Accident only (Individual) .................- $132,275 $57,082 43.1% 
i i taatimea 3167 1'162 36,7 venienaes & Manufacturers of N. Y. ; 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 293,548 127,531 43.4 Liability other than avto (B. IL.) ..........-. $5 ee a 
Group Accident & Health .................-. 3,284,973 1,997,797 60.8 (GIBSS moni ce States ; 
ee ee enreren rrr ones 4,385,341 1,588,211 36.2 3urglary and Theft ......++++.seseeeeee eee D see ees tees 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 1,269,374 595,005 47.1 Multiple Peril, N.O.C. .............. seen ees 297 3 8 
Auto Liability [eRe cur kseee ses noe aber sees 9,262,720 4,504,570 48.6 a aad Ty eT ae 
NR TE | Oe ere eon eare 3,283,502 1,231,890 37.5 PA Sad Peceeni sek vAW eyes $310 $3 1.0% 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 179,759 47,843 26.6 
DRS sy ccc asevnes iawkhepeeearaenian sas 129,828 4,207 3:2 Merchants Mutual Casualty 
SUPCLY occ se snsccsavacnacrcowensecearsensevens 20,647 —6,765 —32.7 Accident only (Individual) ................-- $392,166 $147,397 37.6% 
lass) “Las oes beet e cnet neta eee ee neat eaten. 84,298 31,385 37.2 Group Accident & Health .................. 71,171 40,801 57.4 
Burglary and Theft ........-....-..seeeeee. 176,202 79,226 45.0 Wieriamens Comin: 26624 casaseac sees Gun seews 1,514,237 679,106 44.8 
Boiler and Machinery .........-++++++eee sees 309,210 1327 — Liability other than auto (B. L) ............ 735,098 290,199 39.5 
ITS 5s ocho caves chown shor an ch csnee 35,284 11,327 32.1 is et Aho BD on ds ve wcasnacietswses 6,118,467 2,923,297 478 
e —— See See eAaiO MSI INity ae D) oe eet alee isis 2,286,248 915,707 40.1 
Co) Ie cen ge gE ty gee $23,050, 1 28 $10,925, bys 51.8% lAability other than auto (P. D)) ............. 95,950 27,511 28.7 
GIGS ae recon bee rt ite ewa eet. iies 54,131 19,474 36.0 
Manhattan Casualty os St a es ee - on 
oie Liability DC en $802,339 $433,122 54.0% ECE EER ere ee ee $11,267,414 $5,043,492 44.8% 
Wiig EPL 2S ( 2tge |i SOR aes eapaomara seamen re 240,428 161,134 67.0 
N. Y. Statutory Disability .................. 1,037,500 695,715 67.1 peneay Searninne ties, 
i: We EE  eoiisas cae dane ss 2 207,500 157,155 75.7 Accident only (Individual) .................. $2,109 $1,301 61.7% 
- -———— - — [Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ | OU Sa oe ae 
mRNA ery ee ts Ser att ae ein $2,287,767 $1,447,126 63.2% Bitrelary sand Get. 2 as4nmc ces views caus eurn's ‘a See 
— a : Maltinle: Penl: NWO. . on cosnimeaesan ue duawie 10,500 4,291 413 
anufacturers asua ty ia, Sis SAE eee at % a bara or 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $57,042 $18,820 33.0% Potal.... 6... ss eeeeee eee ees $12,562 $5,592 Hh 
Health Cindividittal) ....2.66ccec.5scccscsee... 2,073 3,645 175.9 M li c 1 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 1,089 806 74.0 strepettan (acuntty 
— de ye “ PRON Sete ce rpec islets 5 Reins sai ao Sper pa mg ft an Ge “ie tai Ie ey tte cre chee ee | 
forkmen’s Comp. «.........2005-s0sseceeeens ; 2,014 20.2 ccident & ealth (ndividual)-.........:... 97 34: 31,75 7.2 
oe “oad = “(gen COM 5 eee roped an rsh “ata i “4 & veg ag a (Individuz 1) AGis oO. 275,991 54.6 
PASE ThE AOU? C08 FLD ois ow eivin n.twicseig Sica bie Sree 27,05 250,07 58.5 rroup Accident é Pau Gs ee seuieGesscumn 907,872 595,261 65.6 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ................2+s04. 161,682 99,803 61.7 WV OPN 6 AOOMID. sas.ssks sas scoewe tase Gine's 222,498 104,503 470 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) ............ 34,610 986 2.9 Liability Other Se Putte (Bo) vac. sccass 681,193 247,941 36.4 
Fidelity Pe Pee CELE Mice a OE Rea pw EEOcoR 19,077 4,563 23.9 Auto Liability (B. 1.) .........6.-ecceceeeees 21,158,464 1,204,330 55.8 
a RE Wire ea eo eee ta ke mew suse Sunes’ 4 24 oe as poi Az grad D. D cs 7 emcee 752,298 326,434 43.4 
NODS Ue starsat es Ojos Poss ee 17 3,805 71.6 lability other than auto (P. D)) ...:2....... 22,949 2,680 117 
SUIEON SE WANA! BCT cc asc uni eeanisheoe ess 10,797 6,852 63.5 Aneel REST Me are Oot BRE Ek Ri Rese ey de 20,855 4,166 2010 
- ities Pentre ia NS a a aa cat ale 61.780 4926 8.0 
OC rh RRR reer nee a ae So $1,337,463 $557,122 io, ME cae MEO TT OR CEE ee ee 210,093 75,188 35.8 
; Burglary and MMR RE Ata cen GAR eee 420,760 189,039 44.9 
Marine Insurance Co. Dianitiple aoine: INVOKC, se dae ewieweus sales 970 550 56.7 
ula REL Tit ee ¢ ae | arrest aan $159 ics ean % os oe aaa ieee aa 
Auto Liability (P. D.) ..............0..0000. 114 19 16.6% Potal .....+-2+00seeeseeeee $6,120,267 $3,126,787 eal 
Deh ates ee ns $273 ss $19. (9. Merrimack Mutual Fire 
SMEG UW beer ctu cme te a pee eke emeted oie 85 112 132.4% 
Maryland Casualty AGIA SS ee Kove c user Wei nce een heater ann ' 6 2 bes - Be 
ES eee ee $178,621 $82,610 46.29% PASS TREONVANCNS cinco aa ois eae Oe eae oes 16,074 868 5.4 
EPO See en een ee 58,392 33,842 58.0 as A aes > > ener ~ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual)... 20/145 4071 20.2 cian teens ee veri viG,16S $980 _ 
Group Accident @ Health 4... ....44.50..00 265,743 159,177 59.9 ee : 
Workmen’s Comp. ...........00s0csssecsee 1,827.08 1,149,232 62.9 een Sienenn Sea 
Liability other i pit AES. 0.9) S502 boos ss 1,607,467 728,405 45.3 Liability other than auto (B. 1.) ............. $1,952 $5 ().3 
Auto Liability (B. L) .............0...s0000. 3.210829 2,075,905 NN een dae ete bi clad "27 cetiies 9 
Aste Sability (2. WD)... ccc ccceca ce ccseuns 1,124,773 573,576 51.0 Burpiary and Thelt ... <<6.6cccbswa sa dene sas 1,068 13 1 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) ............ 178,042 77,915 43.8 i niciiddanc Eepreanern was Seadaaea 
Fidelity ESE ER aos Se ase mm ewok isan 231.215 67,072 29.0 Toetalivc.. aE ae ee Oa $3,047 $18 0.6% 
SS ERIC OE Helene Ni aN RNR 730,617 170,512 23.3 7, : | 
Glass ee Boers Kiba AKN Tah Dem ete knw RAG ens Canis 169,014 61,967 36.7 ..Michigan Mutual Liability 
eirgetary Ba PRE 4... ssw edwcsewcvaceecn 372,636 174,989 47.0 , i - : 
Boiler and Machinery ....................... 106,650 7°55] 7 bide dade-csynciga dh Me oe STEER Ee $4,581,950 $2.337,319 51.0% 
ea soc... 254] 1% 497 reseege 4 “rp ak Suto) (Gs. 8) 26uac ca aches 970,038 1,033,946 106.6 
i dis pra ies ; : AMtO Aap itty Ms. 1) sss hose esse oe Genes 664,072 662,042 99,7 
eee ene $10,084,593 $5,027,004 so.gq%  Aduto Liability (P. D.) .. 0... eee 244,498 145,154 9.4 
pated Liability other than auto (P. D.) ........... 204,561 81,516 39.8 
Massachusetts Bonding same ae i ees 11 27 256.2 
\ccident only (Individual) .......0...00.... $38,281 $18,622 ee i ee ng As Be = a 
Accident & Health (Individual) ....<......0. 483,996 219,773 te Speer y memes OED Sehr hyiakos des bead 8,416 ae 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 69,981 290,912 427 aes Sa ene — mero 
Group Accident & Health ........2.00-005 497/312 265,576 53.4 initia aaa S67120A7 — $4,208-435 is 
QING ACOMDE bo ccigunks koes vekce cheba 2,321,268 604,494 26.0 : 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ 2'695,683 2.024.039 75 | Mill Owners Mutual 
PARED SAN AES. NL) 2 ccc socts incon ees 65's 3,063,622 1,807,765 59.0 Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ $9,841 $3,770 38 3% 
Ni SON CE BRD yan dies sins sannkaeadion 1,072,598 518,181 48.3 etiine Ey fing) Cie 2) ee en a 85,395 76,491 89.6 
Liability other than auto (P, BD) ............ 200,176 114,845 39.6 Ante Maabitity MP. WD). osc ccces as cceia sees 30,132 16,870 56.0 
oe Ba ee Pe ae pane tee ny MeO Ee att 10,368 10.2 on other than auto (P. D.) ........... RO sk ae ee 
NUOEY, 5 enh b anew dons Heb eebsen san salesch noises 371,542 52,539 Wes LUSTER S555 45 Sic ani SMe CRSA Da Aarne 828 160 19.3 
CNS Sar aes og ee eee ae, SR Ae ee ie 151,288 50,551 33.4 Ure Ey gael Vc Bae © c=: § ae 1,499 101 6.8 
IY WE TRE 6.5 csbdaciciasexennacnnas 399,144 150,669 37.7 EAMMMICOWMEES: chligud caus downs’ ee ee TID ese reels 
Bower and Machinery ........0 56.0606 s000%s0~ 32 2 a 
TONE iiss a Reiter $128,668 $97,392 7.6% 





C1] Page Se eo $11,557,172 $5,762,254 49.8% (Continued on Page 38) 
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Il’S WISE TO MERCHANDISE 


A good garden equipment dealer supplies both the professional gardener and the 
weekend hobbyist with any equipment from elaborate machines to a 
simple hand trowel. 


He knows that his success lies in satisfying both the professional and the 
putterer by giving each exactly what he requires. 


Satisfying individual needs is the way to sell insurance, too. That is why the flexible 
American Businessman’s Protection Plan is the best merchandising tool to sell 
specific prospects in all lines of business. This plan reveals all the prospect’s 
insurable exposures and helps to develop a complete personalized program with broad 
coverage at a cost consistent with quality. 


With The American Businessman’s Protection Plan you sell complete accounts 
of insurance rather than individual lines. Put this profitable plan to work for 
you. Mail the coupon below for your free copy of The American 

Businessman’s Protection Plan booklet. 


“American [wowace (owpany 








; <L 
] > cen P ssgetssetissesi: ae 
sedusteeassssss: 





BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 




















THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
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15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. Sales and Adv. Dept. 0-6 


Send me a free copy of The American Businessman’s Protection 
Plan Booklet which will help me to increase my earnings. 
























































Nework, New Jersey sscasccsesscssss: Address____ —$$_$____—_——_ 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Company 


Miller National 


Liability other than auto (B. 1.) 
Homeowners 


Oc) eis aeons enerre 


Milwaukee Insurance Co. 


Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Multiple Line 


ACS TC eee a pe eee 


Mutual Boiler & Machinery 


Boiler and Machinery 


SANGGAN cet won haces cou sae eee 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health 
Non-Can. Accident & Health 
PU ORINEN S MOGI: occ cose cone ea ceneesccwn 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 
Burglary and Theft 


MNUGL. oh skanus ces ceee oka 


National-Ben Franklin 


Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 


BRANLED IC BUND INRA. | sawcicuks sok aweusaicleees 


ONS oie he ete ee 


National Casualty 


Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health 
Shey ie hc ee 
Liability other than auto (RB. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Burglary and Theft 


(Ch) Sp ae es Ra ny ae ER aye 


National Grange Mutual Liability 


Accident only (Individual) .................. 
BV OFKSNOIH'S, COOMD: oi. by osc cvccec aca cabs sedeas 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ 
A ETI eae (ap ©) tee ee 
ASE ISSUE (Ae | ee eee ee aes 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) ............ 

LOS) RSE eh Seana anaes 


National Union Group 


SRM MIRENS SOND, (o6cicG es eebc a Sade wow edareus 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ 
AMAL DP ROUNES MES. TLD) cass cna nw css aweseenes 
SotCy FECL ge ( aaa Le Sang Saarinen 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) ............ 
Ll ie Ree ey eee er rer ry 
NNN. heed ng Sa eh d ena oes SEIS SEER CE 
1 TS SRR Oe a Se eet rey 
pitiiary and DThelt .6566.6cs0eecaccecesuaanis 
PMMMUNENS: (chr Pree ee eek yk eck eeayieiee 
REMUMNRVIS SERED onc ret am a ee uae ae 
1 1 Pag ap area eNO acy 5, Seek 























Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$250 $450 179.7% 
1,344 278 2().7 
$1,594 $728 45.7% 
$352 okie ieevo 
52,295 21,069 40.3 
0), 868 13,362 64.0 
| gery enaee 
Sore 
"Tea tie ett 
1,220 12 1.0 
$74,848 $34,443 46.0% 
$848,566 $115,930 13.7% 
$848,566 $115,930 13.7% 
$9,042 $5,468 60.5% 
89,439 67,081 75.0 
242,937 109,523 45.1 
308,616 208,019 67.4 
1,721 1,413 82.1 
1,426,323 1,463,393 102.6 
697,478 465,205 66.7 
9,456,274 7,988,726 84.5 
3,448,716 2,214,422 64.2 
96,086 89,355 93.0 
35,376 18,547 52.4 
$15,812,008 $12,631,152 79.9% 
$136 BR po fs Se 
58,619 73,124 124.7 
23,792 15,261 64.1 
wees mr 
Be se cee ES ee 
207 228 110.3 
891 36 6.3 
$83,666 $88,669 105.6% 
$285,488 $130,379 45.7% 
423,354 202,380 47.8 
487,873 185,368 38.0 
2,119,908 1,352,020 63.8 
907 16,819 185.0 
ee —3,063 ar 
5,142 9,277 180.4 
1,018 1,203 118.2 
-—28 925 ee 
17 —2,500 ee 
1,401 479 34.2 
arenes 724 
$3,325,080 $1,892,161 57.1% 
$30,952 $6,506 21.0% 
264,566 162,938 61.6 
659,552 241,499 36.6 
4,072,096 2,958,854 72.7 
1,515,383 806,524 53.2 
20,135 3,313 16.5 
$6,562,684 $4,179,634 €3.7% 
$2,209 $18 8% 
1,549 28 1.8 
10,874 1,650 152 
4,743 1,963 41.4 
| ( ( 
Ck re 
i re es . 
373 41 10.9 
Cre re 
27,853 6,765 24.3 
A no eae sone 
$50,672 $10,465 20.7% 
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Company 


National of Hartford Group 


Accident only. (individual) ................5 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident i Tiealwh: ...6.. 66.6 .66.6s55 
WWiGTIMEH GS AOCIID, sa coments owen teas ciate 
Liability other than auto (B. 1.) ............ 
Agito diapility (B.D) ois. keene ssw seesnn ss 
AGO MAY MeO): capa ane cana cusses 
Inability other than auto (P: D)) ............. 
Did STAIRS Renn Bena ane i Go nea aN areas 
UPS 1 AAO Seen Toe IO EL nee ne a ee 
6 EY SSURS Serta er Ac ie ee ee ee eee 
Biutelaty ad Aer 6562s sees ee ciee See mcees 
Miltiple Perl INAONG, cuk..cawesccassasne sess 

ANOUAN EM nase Ge ess neta 


National Surety Corp. 


Group mccigent Gr meat 24.55.24. sche eee 
ASLO Res cite. 6c Cae earns gas ere eer oe 
Liability other than auto (B. I.) ............ 
Nitec Eta cil ne CE Lae ens Omee cao aregr 
Awito uaiiity A ODD) js eeuseeieins = 40.0) 2500 eos 
[ability other than auto (P. D)) ........-... 
edie yee ee eee eer a ee eeeene 
SPOR sn65 ei Sao aa Ooo eA Oo ae 
A ee ee hc See ee ee eee ete 
Bim IAtN an Ament eG cnc ca eee cues ete ole 
Miulisple dome, NASON, 2265 oe nisivin xe sac ee ns 
< Wc} 1) (Ae eee eS Or epee aa 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


Accident only (ndividiial)) <.2......5...52... 
ieaith Qindivadual). sccscs sccceescesiewcsesees 
Group Accident & Health .............0..0%.- 
DVierdeien Ss ACOMID:  4ncasgec ae ey enna sence 
Liability. other than auto (B. 1.) ....:....... 
Attire Eel iyi CESS Ie) ernie ces troy nae esac 
Avito meiawility: 467899 Joos. ewes eee 
liability other than auto (P29!) .........-.- 
Pte gas Soares once oa aad are 
SES CAE Say SoS ime eel on St oe 
CES See eS Soe RICA eee ee eo 
STG Bey 1 ole ES Ges San de aban soomdn ase aoe 
Migutanle seacIals reer a icio samen ones om ex 

BROAN LAs oe hk e eoeeels ats 


New Hampshire Fire 


DN apEMarie its) AOOMEID ch bs wisak win Gieia Sona Se wis 
Liability other than auto (B. 1.) .....2..525... 
PASI MoADINitW. 40D) LS) Scot socks saweceeewlews 
Agito Asiainility Mie. BOD)! eia5. cies iois.s 50 30s wiv cone 
Mahbility other than auto (P: D.) ............ 
ENT cl O11 Eipeegegrs yess ee Geckos greta Reg caren Aar er oP emer 
SLU) Pp OSS ee ao ae ena ee 
CEN SSR rere oe ey ene eee ree 
buolary ne Getta 2s. wean ein seis aie sn 
Mantle: Dane: NAO. o.d.c cece etwncseemiee 

* °C) Ane Eee ee ee 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 


Workmen’s Comp. 
Auto Liability (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 


(UC Chas Gacy roe Oar 


New York Fire 


Liability other than’ auto (B. 1.) ..222......605. 
Glass 
3urglary and Theft 


Multiple Peril, N.O.C. 


SEC 12 Seine ie a nr ee er a 


New York Printers & Bookbinders Mutual 


SWigheamiOlis: ASG: soos sci eee aio sae S bees 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
N. Y. Disability Benefits 
Workmen’s Comp. Mutual Reinsurance Fund 


Total 


New York Underwriters 


Liability other than auto (B. I.) 
Auto Liability (B. 1.) 
Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners 


ANSE ee a ere eae neiss: 
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Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$17,095 $1,212 
4,063 3,823 
9,929 2,694 
7,369 5552 
288,203 98,735 
209,189 118,598 
951,852 907,846 
377,308 240,450 
20,224 1,848 
1,197 4,483 
2,538 5,026 
Zeoy 9,961 
34,862 19,165 
40,284 14,969 
$1,986,870 $1,434,142 
$7,976 $3,806 
502,677 336,405 
444,967 316,434 
929,996 704,786 
308,407 155,114 
51,218 12,143 
977,139 425,999 
1,047,761 156,072 
137,928 48,643 
969,037 283,588 
2,640 192 
$5,379,746 $2,443,182 
$100,728 $41,092 
37,541 6,468 
307,194 144,539 
2,942,952 1,477,475 
2,039,202 1,520,558 
3,736,514 3,444,706 
1,276,817 739,889 
185,728 30,628 
87,599 25,505 
328,670 36,382 
288,950 102,310 
433,182 130,954 
1,874 1255 
$11,766,951 $7,701,761 
3,346 56 
22,489 2,864 
40,202 939 
13,639 3,288 
702 50 
Ae rewius 7,467 
24,893 119 
266 65 
337 409 
4.034 10,497 
$109,908 $25,754 
$24,971 $5,896 
35,819 49,624 
7,120 1,836 
$67,910 $57,356 
$97 ee 
2; (le 
er es oe 
5,849 1,298 
$6,167 $1,298 
$1,430,174 $830,686 
155,263 96,696 
46,556 19,544 
140,756 48.728 
oa Antes 20,516 
$1,772,749 $1,016,170 
$260 By one 
8,616 —1,059 
2,952 2.880 
19 171 
462 139 
8,013 4,635 
$20,322 $6,766 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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First Four Months of 1956 Reveal 


(Continued from Page 3) 


premium dollars with which to pay losses, 
the companies will have to apply basic 
underwriting principles whereas in the 
past they yielded in many instances due 
to competition between companies.” On 
the other hand, a far western under- 
writer called the reduction “completely 
unjustified.” And a Baltimore vice presi- 
dent in sharing this opinion, said experi- 
ence figures did not justify the reduction. 
“Many agents are complaining about re- 
duced commissions,” he stated, 

A Hartford executive observes that 
“our contract bond production is sub- 
stantially ahead of last year which indi- 
cates that we have absorbed the rate cut 
in stride. We feel that the rate reduction 
was both healthy and necessary. How- 
ever, one major result which it was sup- 
posed to have accomplished—an upgrad- 
ing of contract underwriting—has not 
proved out in fact. I have never seen less 
resistance on the part of underwriters to 
the unwarranted risk. Each company 
gives it lip service but then doesn’t prac- 
tice what it preaches ... Our agents say 
we are turning down too many cases but 
our record proves we have not rejected 
enough...” 

Two non-bureau companies when ques- 
tioned on the wisdom of the rate reduc- 
tion said it has not caused any drop in 
their own writings. In fact, thev are both 
showing satisfactory gains this vear. 
However, the increase would have been 
substantially greater had there been no 
rate reduction. “Premium volume will 
remain high as long as we have com- 
parable construction activity and infla- 
tion, but the reduction in rates was un- 
healthy for the industry. It was made 
in spite of higher costs for both com- 
panies and producers and in the face of 
prospective heavy losses due to severe 
competitive conditions in the construc- 
tion field.” 


Reinsurance Co. View of Rate Reduction 


Giving a reinsurance mon’s view of the 
rate reduction Darrell Johnson observes: 
“As to whether the reduction was a 
healthy thing for the industry, this is a 
dificult question to answer. From a 
short view standpoint, it will appear that 
hoth the companies and agents will have 
a loss of revenue. From a long range 
view, 1f our economy continues to ex- 
pand and more bonds are used in private 
construction, then perhaps in five vears’ 
time we might have more contract bond 
premiums than heretofore. 

“The older underwriters will remember 
when the contract bond rate was $15 a 
thousand, and yet under the present day 
economy the dollar volume is much 
greater today for a contract bond pre- 
mium, Contractors might like the lower 
rates, but with the general tightening 
up on underwriting many contractors 
might not be able to qualify as easily 
tor honding credit as they did in the 
past.” 


Strong Points Made by Boston 
Company V. P. 


Joining in this discussion the surety 
vice president of a Boston company 
brings out: “In the surety business, we 
see today heavy losses suffered by some 
companies due to the lack of personnel. 
In the construction business for the same 


reason some contractors have gone out 
of business, or are having real financial 
difficulty. 

“A 


\ tew bonding compenies in their 
anxiety to build a contract bond business 
Nave cither adopted or have unwittingly 

rked upon a policy of liberal un 
( ng. This has had an effect of 
influencing the normal, good judgment 
ot the seasoned companies. All of us to 
4 greater or lesser degree have, there- 
fore, tound ourselves doing things that 
we otherwise wouldn’t do if it were not 
for our fear of what our competitors 





1d do 
__ the advent of so many newer con- 
tract rs in the construction business has 
iad the same effect on the older and 
m re seasoned contractors. The volume 
in_both classes of business has been 
steater than it has ever been, but too 


many of us are competing for it—con- 
tractors and companies alike.” 

In summation a seasoned Hartford 
executive expresses his confidence in the 
soundness of the construction industry, 
even though it is now experiencing a pe- 
riod of decreasing margin of profit, and 
says: “We are still hopeful that we will 
make an underwriting profit on our con- 
tract bond business for 1956.” 


Establishing a Value 


“Mailroad to 
Profits,” which in a recent issue featured 
the two profitable lines of Accounts Re- 
ceivable and Valuable Papers, summar- 


American  Surety’s 


izes its discussion with this advice: 


“The prospect knows best the value 


of his papers and records since he 


knows what would have to be done to 
replace them and the approximate cost 


of doing it. Whether to insure on a 


Page 39 


specific or blanket basis depends upon 


the values so established. If individual 


books, documents or valuable papers 
have a high value, or cannot be re- 
placed in like kind or quality, they 
should be insured specifically. Blanket 


coverage would apply to the remainder. 
Whichever form is used, or if they are 
combined, 10% of the amount of the 
protection, not exceeding $5,000, applies 
to loss away from the premises. How- 
ever, this may be increased for an addi- 
tional premium.” 





America Fore’s advertisements continue to 


spotlight the importance of the independent agent 


and broker. This one appears currently in: 

% THE SATURDAY EVENING POST % LIFE + FORTUNE 
* READER’S DIGEST »* TIME * NEWSWEEK 

* NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 








Utilities Mutual 
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Country-wide Experience—Non-Stock Cos. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Company 


Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
lowa Employers Mutual Casualty 


Michigan Mutual Liability 
Millers Mutual of Illinois 


Mutual Boiler of Boston 


National Grange Mutual 


Nationwide Mutual ......... 


N. Y. Mutual Casualty 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRI 











(Formerly Lumber Mutual Casualty) 


N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual........ 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual 


Penna. Threshermens & Farmers’ Mut. Cas... 


Public Service Mutual 


Security Mutual Casualty 
Security Mutual Liability 


Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
Ss ee ere 4,302,797 2,118,317 
eee 25,189,523 12,208,160 
ii bus vias hs ware 39,754,941 22,012,020 
EG Pre sGue ehh aes 6,224,655 2,208,115 
Pees ee er he te 11,682,002 2,290,332 
Phd sda atts 13,248,332 7,850,975 
ese os ow ein 122,155,276 76,529,795 
Py RE ere 7,305,873 3,724,679 
1,802,634 993,901 
ee ar eas 3,436,349 1,350,441 
18,023,365 9,491,838 
Seen eL 9,616,770 4,715,188 
Stee ee 16,979,609 12,694,249 


6,652,659 


3,136,183 


(Formerly Security Taxpayers Mutual) 


State Farm Mutual Auto 


State Insurance Fund 


Utica Mutual 


Western Millers Mutual of Kansas City...... 


REE MO Ram to he eRe Ais 231,375,424 120,469,857 
ROPES cease ees 64,754,817 45,147,723 
Kec swash sas 29,968,229 14,532,276 
Mikskvenekceers 2,130,855 241,925 

1,951,727 867,250 
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THE 


YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 









SEABOARD 


FIRE & MARINE 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
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To whom it may concern: 


It is the common fate of the indo- 
lent to see their rights become a 


prey to the active. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John 2 Cunran 


1750-1817 





Speaking of Competition ? 











A. & S. POLICYHOLDER TRIBUTE 





Conn. Silversmith Given Testimonial 
Luncheon by Mass. Protective Assn. 
and Paul Revere Life 

Frank E. Moore, 83, retired Meriden, 
Connecticut silversmith, was given a 
testimonial luncheon, recently, by the 
Massachusetts Protective Association, at 
Wallingford, Conn. Mr. Moore cele- 
brated his 60th anniversary as an acci- 
dent and sickness policyholder of the 
association last month. ‘He has held a 
policy in the association since 1896, 
longer than any other of the more 
than 400,000 policyholders of the Massa- 
chusetts Protective-Paul Revere organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Moore’s policy, which provides 
additional benefits “if injured while rid- 
ing in any regular passenger conveyance 
propelled by steam, cable, electricity or 
compressed air,” was written at Con- 
cord, N. H., 11 months after the then 
Masonic Protective Association was 
founded at Worcester, Mass. Typical of 
its time, it covers him against accident 
or sickness and contracts to pay him 
$15 a week if injured, $10 a week if 
sick and $100 to whomever he has desig- 
nated upon his death. Its cost for the 
original benefits continues to be $12 a 
year. 

Presentation of an inscribed silver 
tray in recognition of Mr. Moore’s long 
association with the company as a 
policyholder was made on _ behalf of 
President Frank L. Harrington by Har- 
land L. Knight, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the company’s eastern sales re- 
gion. 


Carl Dauksch of Columbus 


(Continued from Page 5) 





made the agency practically a self-con- 
tained unit. And it also has enabled 
it to provide better service—a_ policy 
upon which every partner in the agency 
is in almost fanatical agreement. 

To Carl Dauksch, the importance of 
providing clients with service above and 
beyond the ordinary is the principal key 
to the agency’s success. It’s so impor- 
tant, in fact, that he has developed some 
operating policies that are possibly 
unique in his efforts to promote better 
service, 

Flat Salary and Bonus Arrangement 

One of these is the policy of salaried 
sales. No one in the agency obtains or 
handles business on a commission basis. 
As Dauksch puts it: “We believe our 
agency to be unique in that it has al- 
Ways operated on the principle that it 
is never good for any insurance buyer 
to have his account handled by a man 
who must, for want of a loaf of bread 
or a pair of shoes, sell a policy on this 
very day or this very week.” 

In line with this policy, all men in 
the agency’s production and service de- 
partments are on a flat salary and bonus 
arrangement, with no direct connection 
between his annual compensation and 
the total volume of business he has pro- 
duced. Each man is paid a substantial 
living wage, and at the end of the year 
he is paid a bonus based not only upon 
the volume of business he has produced 
and thandled, but also upon the services 
he has performed for the agencies’ 
clients. In this connection Carl Dauksch 
explains: 

“Some of our top salesmen may get a 
smaller bonus than a good service man 
because it is just as important, if not 
more so, to take care of your present 
clients than to have to be alwavs try- 
ing to get new ones to replace the ones 
you have lost for lack of attention.” 

Educational Program for Employes 

In furtherance of this service policy, 
the agency also maintains an educational 
program for employes to keep them 
abreast of new developments in the in- 
dustry. Classes are held for one hour 
in the morning twice weekly, with the 
agencies’ specialists serving as instruc- 
tors. One of the young women on the 
staff already has completed the fourth 
part of the course leading to a CPCU 
designation. Two men also are studying 
for the designation. 

In another phase of its educational 
program, the agency for the past seven 
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or eight years has employed on a part- 
time basis never less than three Ohio 
State University students majoring 11 
insurance. Several of these are grad- 
uates now on the agency’s permanent 
staff. Perhaps 15 or 20 of them_ have 
left the agency to take important insur- 
ance posts either in industry or in other 
agencies. Dauksch is proud of this—he 
feels it’s the agency’s contribution toward 
raising the business to a_ professional 
Status. ; 
On the purely commercial side of the 
business, the agency maintains close 
contact with attorneys and accountants 
throughout the city and is proud of the 
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fact that its name is on most of the 
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lists of agencies recommended by Co- 
lumbus attorneys to their clients. 

The agency also maintains a_con- 
tinuous newspaper, radio, and_ direct 
mail advertising program, and although 
it can’t trace any sales directly to this 
program, it does believe the program 
pays off because it has opened the doors 
of a majority of the city’s homes and 
business places to the agency’s represen- 
tatives. 

Neither Fears Nor Overlooks 
Competition 

This over-all program of service, edu- 
cation and promotion also has helped 
the agency meet the hottest kind of 
competition that it neither fears nor 
overlooks. 

Atkinson-Dauksch is surrounded by 
as much direct or semi-direct writing 
competition as would be the case in anv 
other community. In Columbus, Dauksch 
points out, are located the home offices 


of Nationwide Insurance, State Auto- 
mobile Mutual, Beacon Mutual Indem- 
nitv, Republic Mutual Indemnity. Mo- 


torists Mutual, Globe Casualty, Pioneer 
Mutual, and several other mutual auto- 
mobile insurance companies. The city 
also has branch offices of Allstate, 
Liberty Mutual and other direct writing 
companies. 

Despite the fact that these companirs, 
by means of reduced agents’ commis- 
sions and other operating economies, can 
often make reductions in total premiums 
charged and can also cancel undesirzble 
risks more easily because they are not 
involved in other types cf insurance, the 
Atkinson-Dauksch Agencies have com- 
peted with them successfully by hard 
work, solicitation, maintenance of an 
adequate staff, and the reputation for 
service. 

In its efforts to maintain a proper 
staff, the agency has a studied policy of 
hiring additional personnel before it ac- 
tually needs them. It deliberately avoids 
trying to cut costs. Carl Dauksch has 
found, through several years of study. 
that it requires a certain number of 
people to handle a certain volume. So 
in anticipation of growth, he hires the 
additional personnel, then goes out and 
gets the business to keep them working. 

Frank Middleton, one of the partners, 
best expresses the agency’s thinking in 
this respect. He says: “We believe that 
if we attempt to cut our costs to the 
lowest point, we would be cutting our 
service to our customers and _ stifling 
our growth. We believe that many in- 
surance agencies fail to grow because 
of the desire to extract the last dollar 
of profit out of earned commission, with 
the inevitable effect on service.” 


All Active in Civic Affairs 
It is this spirit of service that also 
activates the partners of the agency in 
their relationship to their community. 
Practically all of them are active in 
Columbus civic affairs. 
Carl Dauksch is quite active in work 
with hoys. He is a past director of The 
sig Brothers Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Dutch Uncles Club—an_ or- 
ganization for service to boys. He re- 
cently was made an honorary director of 
the Columbus Jets of the International 
League -the city’s entry in organized 
haseball The club is owned by a non- 
Proht organization set up by Columbus 
business men, with all receipts over ex- 
Penses going to the benefit of Columbus 
youth. Dauksch also is a member of the 
Columbus Club, Scioto Country Club, 
and the Athletic Club of Columbus. He 
1s married, has four children, and lives 
In Pper Arlington, a Columbus suburb. 
Trafford Tallmadge served in the 
U. SF Navy and was commanding officer 
or aU. S. Naval Reserve battalion at 
Columbus until his retirement in 1934. 
> Was recalled to active duty during 
War II. He has long been a 
: ‘ of thoroughbred horses on his 
farm near Columbus, and was founder 
ta first master of fox hounds of the 
Meadiey Hunt near Zanesville, O. Later 
he served the merged Rocky Fork 
Headley Hunt in the same capacity for 
Many vears. He is also a member of 
the Athletic Club of Columbus. the Sons 
or the American Revolution, Sigma Nu 
Taternity, the Masons and the Scottish 


Rite, and has been vestryman of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in downtown Colum- 
bus for many years. 

E. L. Gerhold is a district committee- 
man of the Boy Scouts of America and 
a cub pack master. He is fond of hunt- 
ing and fishing and belongs to the 
Stewart Run Deer Hunting Club and 
the Rockwell Trout Club. He is also a 
member of Christ Lutheran Church, the 
Columbus Country Club, and the Co- 
lumbus Maennerchor—a German singing 
society. 

Robert Miller is a member of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, the En- 
gineers Club of Columbus, the Builders 


Exchange of Columbus, the Insurance 
Board of Columbus, and the Ohio As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. He at- 
terds Trinity Methodist Church. Like 
Mr. Gerhold, his hobbies are hunting 
and fishing. 

Frank Middleton also is a member of 
the C. of C. His other affiliations in- 
clude the Downtown Columbus Lions 
Club, the local Credit Association, the 
local Executives Club, and the Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church. He is a 
Mason. For relaxation, Mr. Middleton 
enjoys photography, fishing and sailing. 

George Smith served with the U. S. 
Army in Europe during World War II. 


He is a member of the Worthington 
(Ohio) Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
the Colonial Hills Civic Association, the 
Insurance Board of ‘Columbus, and the 
Ohio Association of Insurance Agents. 
He attends St. Michael’s Church at 
Worthington, a Columbus suburb. His 
recreational activities include music, 
golf, swimming and woodworking. 

Carl Dauksch was elected president of 
the National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers in March, 1955, and was re- 
elected at its 1956 annual meeting. He 
had served as vice president of the or- 
ganization before he was nated its 
head. 
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New York Mutual Casualty bea 
(Formerly Lumber Mutual Casualty of N. 


Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s ‘Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B. 


DED) RINE, AES: Bic coe ceku ds Seueerisees 


Auto Liability (P. D.) 
Liability other than auto (P. D.) 


Glass 


Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire 


Liability other th 
Glass 


Homeowners 


an auto (B. I.) 


MAOUAN .  csi'sissieis 


Northern Assurance 


Liability Other Than 


Glass 


Auto (RB. 


Cae We 


Northern of New York 


Liability Other T 
Auto Liability (B. 
Auto Liability (P. 


Glass 


han Auto (B 
Lee ecm ene ee 


Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners Liability 


IAT ANG! SCIEN: oiociscoo Sec secbalceneeses 


Burglary and Theft 


Multiple Line, N. 


apt Aceh och arta ee 


Earned 


Premiums 


Y.) 
$313,264 
515,106 
1,487,499 
505,221 


$6,019,088 
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3,120 


$4,080 


$6,111 
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87,671 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
North British & Mercantile Group 
GIRSS eerste eee tna eb aha my Raueae st ceoee $61 $63 103.3% 
BUIKAO AT SAEIE 55 oe anes See woe wee ie 292 100 34.2 
Losses ee . RENE RN icici neous saysasdsessaune 5,417 5,104 94.2 
Incurred Ratio Comprehensive Dwelling ...............005: 1,833 261 142 
gC) Eee ee ear ae meee $7,603 $5,528 72.7% 
$158,796 50.7% . 
1,540,254 50.4 Nanth Riser 
329,228 63.9 Wiorkinen S 9OGmD.: 2esssuesescSec atk uk chek $37,534 $11,928 31.8% 
926,340 62.3 Laability Other. Than Auto (B. 1) ....:.... 39,731 19,233 48.4 
230,706 45.7 AGL MAS HS) AL)» oo ais .ca biininds ace lestwuewe 171,837 113,988 66.3 
61,531 44.9 Pt TABDIUNY CP. TD) as cosc5s ainse'n esas Gow osaters 62,236 33,126 532 
2,486 34.0 Liability Other Than ‘Auto (P. D.) .......... 3,521 1,344 38.2 
= Dts 11, GAMA yee cee ee pare een aE 2,233 100 45 
$3,249,341 PENIIG. MOUTON. Soak ene eee ecw borriti wot Geshe hac ten oe er 
6 EASES POS Sore ech nee ee ee ee 4,439 1,788 40,3 
LRAT yA AION osc cmyemiente vee eeaas 7,149 2,147 30.0 
Mattiple Maine: IN, WO) IG) éciccinacesn aw aes 16,950 4,835 28.5 
$...... Ge A cio akiouaciuswithetents $345,929 $188,489 54.5% 
_ 4,593 Reidel Northwestern Mutual Fire 
$4,593 112.6% Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... $2,141 $510 23.8% 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... Deas savers 
AGL ABS aoe cca oie eRe ecw een aeee mets 37 29 77.7 
BUTcIAryanG WEN iioc cw nce nw won bane es BY aeons see 
$100 16% DAM mENES ech ins auc echo eleteen 17,216 2,338 _ 186 
cen ci MWOb A ery Oe Oe eee Bones ae $19,453 $2,877 14.8% 
2,121 35.4 
ERPS: oe Norwich Union Fire Group 
$2,221 18.3% (Includes I:agle Fire of N. VY.) 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $4,070 $2,172 53.4% 
Wroraamnen's: (OnMp. oan. cdi ccik ls vache ge does 70,907 26,504 37.4 
. 7 Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ........... 143,599 86,933 60.5 
$11,533 12970 ‘Aiito Tability, B19) 22. sees ec sesaene 300,964 119,092 39.6 
127,420 46.4 AVtO Meaty Meow ikon hates ck csiamers.s 96,706 51,479 53.2 
55,208 63.0 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 3,919 1,977 50.4 
320 79.8 CEN SSR ety 05 Fee ae Oe nn ee 19,730 7,052 S57. 
66 2.4 DUGPIATY An AMEN Gocenies cau sGeh ow co tieosex 26,122 5,095 19.5 
16,613 35.8 DARE ee TEE Plc nce We ht ne oe a 12225 2751 22.5 
$211,160 49.4% Monde eh rare ene e $678,242 $303,055 44.7% 
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for over 60 years to the needs of Our Loyal Agents 
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THE UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY is proud to pay tribute to the lasting qualities 
of the American Agency System—a bulwark of strength in our industry. We are likewise proud 
that our own agents in many sections are active in their State and the National organizations 
and civic groups, and have found such participation to be of great benefit and consistent with 
our American way of life. 
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New York State Experience 


Company 


Northwestern Fire & Marine 


Liability Other Than Auto (B. L) .......... 
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Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & ‘Medical Expense (Individual) .... 
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Ohio Farmers Indemnity 


Accident only (individual): .20:..006.666.000.%. 
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Pacific Indemnity 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Cor ae 
355 110 31.0 
118 —146 aur 
Se ear: aoe 
1) 24 ne rer Rae 
7,391 637 8.6 
$8,008 $601 7.5% 
$31 » Se ..% 
AV ie re er 
1) eee mae 
4,437 347 7.8 
$4,519 $347 7.7% 
$60,437 $24,732 40.9% 
136,087 55,874 41.1 
1,082 409 37.8 
34,983 13,673 39.1 
917,280 213,479 23.3 
784,398 469,022 59.8 
1,608,111 1,134.207 70.5 
521,288 227,019 43.5 
46,924 12.003 25.6 
93,186 37,001 39.7 
56,019 6,465 PES 
149,550 56,200 37.6 
338,329 110,344 32.6 
235,267 50,189 21.3 
$4,982,941 $2,410,617 48.4% 
Ser. eens ape Ce 
123,147 53,703 43.6 
789,306 570,409 72.3 
283,057 148.610 52.5 
7,593 2,967 39.1 
11,534 5,753 49.9 
12,282 3,656 29.8 
$1,228,369 $785,098 63.9% 
$9,016 —$5,301 —58.8% 
[se 257 14.8 
4,275 443 10.4 
1,337 107 8.0 
425 —324 —/76.2 
81 17 21.0 
714 —2 —.3 
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$327 rr ee 
4.227 450 10.6 
1.295 645 49.8 
107 82 76.1 
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16,225 8,329 SiS 
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$504 $16 3.2% 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Pearl-American Group ‘ 
Win herent. GOniiee 666 cee os actiascncweasens $1,874 $50 2.7% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 10,137 165 1.6 
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“BOCAS ESS aoc aia deen eared $780,715 $339,671 43.5% 
Peerless Casualty 
Accident only (Individual) .............000.- $1,578 $410 26.0% 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 20,896 2,285 10.9 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .. 49,888 13,773 27.6 
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Liability ‘Other Dhan Auto (RP. D2). 20.c6i.0<: 6,011 1,339 22.3 
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Ato Ott CB. 0.) 6 once tiles a tealceoninedenss 13,216 2,254 17.1 
Atte Brapittvr€h. (DY) oc sindcdcsisaccrencnnns 5,204 2,710 52.0 
TRS $57,836 $15,946 27.6% 
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Hickey on Service—The Answer 


(Continued from Page 8) 


with the business of either preventing 


losses or properly handling them once 
they occur. 
Regular Contact with Client 
No successful producer need be re- 


should keep in touch 
Nevertheless, most of 
experience of obtaining 


business simply be- 


that the 
clients. 
had the 
line of 
cause the former producer had not been 
in sufficient contact with his client and 
did not keep abreast of the client’s needs. 
The 


determine how much contact is required 


minded 
with his 

have 
a desirable 


important thing here would be to 


by a particular client, finding out his 
needs, rendering advice as required, and 
then making the necessary arrangements 
to see that he gets it. Frequent personal 
contact is, of course, most fruitful; (1) to 


keep accounts up-to-date and (2) so as 
to produce new lines or new leads. 

However, since ours is a business in 
vhich there often is just not enough time 
in the day, the successful producer finds 
other means to supplement his personal 
contacts with his clients. Chief among 
these is the telephone. Many successful 
producers have done a good job of edu- 
cating their clients to the fact that the 
producer is as close to him as the near- 
est telephone, 

Other means of supplementing per- 
sonal contact include effective transmit- 
tal letters desceibing concisely the mat- 
ter to be transmitted and also “selling” 
recommendations for higher limits and 
broader coverage, Periodic information 
bulletins on new trends, broader cover- 
ages available; and direct mail literature 
are also helpful. These ideas and others 


like them keep the producer alive in ‘his 


client’s mind and invariably reflect them- 
selves in the “business won” column. 


Open Mind for New Trends 


During the last year or so there have 
been many changes in the general insur- 
ance field. In casualty lines, we have wit- 
nessed the adoption of a new policy form 
in the fields of workmen’s compensation, 
general and auto liability. There have 
also been changes in burglary, boiler and 
machinery and other lines. If the pro- 
ducer keeps abreast of such changes and 
uses them to full advantage in the search 
for new accounts, he will undoubtedly 
get better results. 

Having an open mind for new trends 
also enables the producer to develop a 
flexibility of mind to aid him in satisfy- 
ing the requirements of his clients and 
prospects. In this connection the proper 
use of the survey is effective, not only in 
winning new accounts but also in retain- 
ing desirable business. Surveys, when 
properly written, are simple and direct. 
Nevertheless, the preparation of a thor- 
ough going survey is not an easy task 
and requires organization. 

Many producers of my acquaintance 
have spent time and effort in develoning 
the survev technique with gratifying 
results. There is no more. effective 
weapon in the hands of the stock agency 
or producer in competing with direct 
writers, than the proper use of surveys. 


Specific Examples 


This article would not be complete 
without some specific examples of how 
the rendering of effective service has 


paid dividends, One instance comes to 
mind in which a large manufacturer 
asked our company for help in explain- 
ing casualty insurance matters to a group 
of engineers. To render this assistance 
required considerable time and there was 
no immediate prospect of developing a 
line of insurance. Nevertheless, we re- 


sponded to the request and held an open 
session on casualty insurance which 
lasted several hours. At its conclusion 
the client was satisfied and appreciative. 

Some months later the same buyer 
asked us to quote on a desirable line of 
casualty insurance, which we did_ suc- 
cessfully. This opportunity would not 
have come if the buyer had not been 
convinced that we knew his business and 
were prepared to render service when 
required. 

Several producers of our acquaintance 
have developed a substantial line of busi- 
ness by using the so-called professional 
approach. These men, though small in 
comparison with the larger brokers and 
the large direct writers with whom thev 
have competed successfully, have earned 
an enviable reputation for their thorough 
insurance knowledge. 

On the subject of effective office or- 
ganization and control the time and 
effort spent in streamlining paper work 
and procedures pay off not only in a 
lower expense ratio, but also in develop- 
ing new business from existing accounts. 
A lower expense ratio also means the 
ability to handle accounts at lower 
premiums in those areas where special 
rating plans make lower and more com- 
petitive premiums possible. There is 
also great satisfaction :nd peace of mind 
for the hard-driving producer who knew's 
that his office staff, be it large or small, 
is properly handling reques‘s for »ddi- 
tional coverage; also that renewals are 
being negotiated and turned out on time. 
The larger producer accomplishes this 
by using status reports and department 
and section head meetings. Nevertheless, 
this idea works for manv small producers 
when used on a simplified but effective 
basis. 


How Team Work Has Paid Dividends 


On the subiect of team work with the 
companies, a recent case stands out. We 
retained a desirable line even though the 
competition offered a lower net cost than 
our proposal. In this instance we were 
able to demonstrate conclusively that our 
service coupled with that of the insur- 


ance company had meant a continuing 
lowering of insurance cost year by year, 
In addition, the clients knew that we 
were always there with proper and 
prompt advice when they needed it. This 
has also been true in other instances, 
General contractors, for example, are 
particularly appreciative of good insur- 
ance service, including review of specifi- 
cations to determine insurance needs, 
insurance quotations applicable to jobs 
for which they are bidding, etc. 

The story of business retained and new 
business won through regular contact 
with clients is also a familiar one. Some 
producers of the writer’s acquaintance 
have so completely “sold” clients on the 

value of their services that the clients 
will not conclude any important business 
transactions without the prior advice of 
the producer on all matters relating to 
insurance. Others have developed a con- 
tinuing source of new ‘business leads 
through their existing clients. Contacting, 
other than personal ‘calls, are also effec- 
tive. The writer recently started to keep 
a record of increased earnings through 
use of transmittal letters which stressed 
the value of increased limits and broader 
coverage. The results thus far have been 
gratifying. 

This “open mind for new trends” atti- 
tude is a “must” in today’s competition. 
Recently our own firm picked up several 
desirable lines of business in competition 
with other producers, simply because we 
were able to visualize the needs of the 
clients which were somewhat out of the 
ordinary, and then translate those needs 
into a sound insurance program. 

These examples prove conclusively that 
service is the heart of our business. It 
can be stepped up and improved by 
intelligent application to the basic tenets 
of personal knowledge, effective oftice 
operation, close cooperation with insur- 
ance companies, regular contacts with 
clients and an open mind for new trends. 
There is a definite approach in this direc- 
tion on the part of forward-looking 
brokers and agents which argues well for 
the future of the American Agency 
System. 
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James M. Crawford Article 


(Continued from Page 16) 
in excess Of $50,000,000 for each instal- 


lation. 

Constitution of the Casualty Syndicate 

The constitution of the casualty asso- 
ciation bears a brief examination at 
least to establish its scope of underwrit- 
ing authority. It limits the purpose of 
the organization to its being the exclu- 
sive agency through which the members 
may insure against liability to the public 
for bodily injury and property damage 
caused by the radiation hazard of re- 
actor operation and by operations or 

facilities related or incident thereto. 
What is meant by insuring the reactor 
radiation hazard is plain enough but the 
insuring of the operations or facilities 
related or incident thereto needs a bit 
of explanation, 

This somewhat loose and vague lan- 
guage is not intended to expand the 
association’s function in any wide or 
general sense. Its purpose is to enable 
the association to handle for its mem- 
bers certain risks related to or allied 
with reactor operations where there 
exists a potential of large radiation 
losses requiring, as in the case of the 
reactor itself, massive limits of protec- 
tion. Examples of such risks would be 

fabricators of reactor fuel or re-proces- 
sors of such fuel and possibly risks that 
will undertake the job of disposal of 
highly toxic waste products. 

Deliberate Omission of Workmen’s 

Compensation 

Some surprise has been raised over 
the omission of workmen’s compensation 
risk from the scope of the stock casu- 
alty syndicate. This, of course, was de- 
liberate. It is generally believed that 
the employer’s liability to his own em- 
ployes, who suffer injury and disability 
from radiation, does not create a prob- 
lem beyond the capacity of the insurors 
to assume and handle independently. 
Implicit in this conclusion is the belief 
‘hat there does not exist a hazard of 
loss of shocking and crushing magnitude. 

This fol'ows from the fact thet no 
large number of emploves usurlly will 
be exposed to injury at any one time. 
In this respect the operation of a reactor 
may present no greater risk than we 
commonly assume now in many manu- 
facturing c'assifications. Accidents in- 
volving injury to or death of, say 25 
or 50 employes while shocking enough, 
have happened and will, it is to be re- 
gretted. happen again. We have pre- 
pared ourselves to absorb such catastro- 
phes., 

The greatest risk involving the impo- 
sition of liability under the workmen’s 
compensation law exists in the possi- 
bility, remote as it is, of injury from 
a reactor accident to employes of a 
neighboring plant or plants. Should the 
employer or employers of such employes 
be held obligated to pay compensation 
law benefits, we believe the cost would 
ultimately be transferred to the reactor 
operator by the process of subrogation 
or by direct action by the employes, 
thereby calling into play the liability 
insurance of the reactor operator. 

For these reasons we regard the work- 
men’s Ss compensation problem as one we 
can handle independently and within our 
established arrangements for spreading 
loss by way of reinsurance. 


Federal Participation Inescapable 


Let us revert to the basic problem of 
sappy ing protection in the quantity 
which industry says must be available 
befor ‘e the program for the peacetime 
use of atomic power can go forward. 
The insurance business has performed a 
miracie in amassing resources of some- 
thine between $50,000,000 and $65,000,000 
tor application to the needs of reactor 
operators, Industry has said that is not 
enough. No one can quarrel with indus- 
try's 7 rosition. It is inescapable, there- 
lore, that the Federal government must 
get into the act by passing legislation 
that will enable it to extend the pro- 
tection now offered by our business. As 
a business we cannot object to partici- 
Pation by the government, but we must 
e deeply and actively interested in the 


form or manner of that participation. 

Government participation should seek 
only to supplement the capacity of pri- 
vate enterprise. No form of Federal 
competition within the area of the ca- 
pacity of private enterprise should be 
tolerated. In general, I like the approach 
of Senator Clinton Anderson, chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and that of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Their proposals 
would establish a system of Government 
Indemnification to become operative over 
and above the amount of available in- 
surance. 

To be specific, this would provide in- 
demnification over a loss of $50,000,000 


or, perhaps, $65,000,000. Industry would 
be expected to demonstrate financial 
responsibility for loss up to that amount. 
This it could do by the purchase of 
insurance or by qualifying as a_self- 
insurer. The imposition of a maximum 
limit on the Governmnet’s Agreement for 
indemnification does not seem unreason- 
able to me. Nor do I find anything ob- 
jectionable in the suggestion of a fee 
to be paid for this agreement, with the 
collected sums being spent in the fur- 
therance of safety. 

However, our industry should object 
strenuously to any reinsurance scheme, 
whether it functioned as reinsurance of 
the insurers or of the self-insured re- 


actor operator, either above or below 
the amount of available insurance from 
the private companies. 


Calls Attention to Major Problems 


An overwhelming array of problems 
is faced by both the individual company 
underwriter and by the syndicates as 
we get into this atomic energy risk mar- 
ket. It will take time and patience to 
work them out. One problem of huge 
dimensions is that dealing with the lia- 
bility of the manufacturers of the almost 
countless parts that, when put together, 
become a nuclear reactor. 

Just as the failure of a tiny or obscure 


(Continued on Page 46) 








Formula for keeping Frankie alive! 


@ This is classroom 402, Central High School. Here 
Frankie and hundreds of his classmates are learning the 


fundamentals of safe driving. 


Frankie’s Driver Education instructor is teaching him 
much more than the mere mechanics of driving. He’s 
teaching Frankie how to be a safe driver by acquiring 
the proper knowledge, habits and mental attitude. And 
when the course is completed, Frankie’s chances for 
survival as a driver will have actually doubled! 


Today, one out of four fatal accidents involves a 
youthful driver. And here, in Driver Education, is a 
proven, successful formula for saving our youngsters’ 
lives. Yet the majority of communities are still without 


high school Driver Education! 


That’s where you, as an insurance man and civic- 
minded citizen, can make a priceless contribution to 


your country and your profession. The places to start 
are your school board, school officials, PTA and local 


Safety Council. Make sure they get the facts about the 


folder available, 





Home Office °* 


outstanding success of the Driver Education Program. 
And to make headway fast, enlist the support of your 
most influential friends in the community. 


Much material on driver education has been pre- 
pared by insurance companies, safety councils and other 
groups. Your company should be able to provide data 
of value to you. If you desire it, Allstate also has a 
“Teach Them to Drive... and Sur- 
vive!” It may be obtained by writing Department E. K.., 
at Allstate’s Home Office. 


ALLSTATE 


yn S$ U RAN C CE 


compePeANY 


Skokle, Illinois Oa. 1.00. 
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part has caused the fall of an airliner 
so may the atomic catastrophe be traced 
to a defective part in the reactor or its 
appurtenances. Any failure of a reactor, 
however insignificant, is an important 
challenge to the scientists who will re- 
lentlessly search for the cause. Should 
disaster occur, we may be assured the 
cause will be determined and the _ re- 
sponsibility will finally rest on the oper- 
ator for his negligent handling, or on 
the contractor who negligently designed, 
constructed or installed the reactor, or 
on the maker of the part that failed and 
initiated the chain of events culminating 
in disaster, Conceivably more than one, 
or possibly all such interests, may be 
held accountable to those who have 
suffered loss. 


Exclusion of Radiation Hazard 


The underwriter also has the danger 
of pyramiding his losses for he may find 
that he not only has a hefty share in 
the syndicate loss but also that he has, 
through normal channels, several mil- 
lions at risk on one or more of the com- 
ponent parts manufacturers. 

Obviously something needs to be done 
about this situation. The only practical 
solution that has appeared would make 
the insurance afforded by the syndicate 
and the indemnification expected from 
the government apply to all interests 
which might be held accountable. This 
solution will not be wanting for criticism 
for one possible effect is to dilute the 
amount of protection available to any 
one interest. 

It also means there must be an agree- 
ment among insurers and between them 
and their customers that standard _poli- 
cies of insurance must be amended so 
as to exclude the radiation hazard re- 
sulting from the sale of products that 
become reactor parts. I don’t see how 
we can avoid this nor do I see how we 
can reasonably expect participation in 
our syndicates by London Lloyd’s until 
it is accomplished. I think we can be 
sure that a part of Lloyd’s price for its 
participation will be an appropriate ex- 
clusion of the radiation risk from our 
catastrophe covers. That will force the 
amendment of our standard policies or 
else a containment of the policy limits 
to moderate amounts in respect of radia- 
tion losses. 


Easing of Taxation 


\nother important problem on which 
Wwe rightfully expect understanding, 
sympathy and fair consideration, par- 
ticularly from the government and the 
regulating authorities but also from in- 
dustry, has to do with taxation. What 
we have left after we pay losses and 
the expense of doing business and have 
set aside in reserves against known and 
expected losses and expenses is carried 
down to profit. Like any business our 
profits are taxed and the Federal Govern- 
ment claims 52% as its share. That bites 
deeply into the surplus we need to set 
aside for a windy day and to support the 
normal expansion of our ‘business. 

Now everyone is convinced of the in- 
herent safety of a reactor. No one has 
predicted there will be major 
On the other hand, no one has been 
willing to guarantee there won’t be an 
incident causing unprecedented devasta- 
tion. So if we cannot rule out the pos- 
sibility of a huge exhausting the 
full limit of the syndicate’s capacity, 
then we must be concerned with the 
need for having funds on hand to meet 
such a loss if it occurs. That means 
consideration must be given to means 
that will enable us to accumulate pre- 
miums and to avoid the constant and 
deep biting erosion of the profits tax. 
I do not advocate a complete and eternal 
exemption of the syndicates’ operation, 
but rather that it be allowed to perform 
their purpose which is to build resources 
with which to pay the kind of losses, the 
danger of which is their only excuse for 
existence. 

A possible solution lies in a plan that 
would enable us to set up in reserve the 
loss portion of the premium dollar and 


losses. 


loss, 
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keep it there for as much as ten years, 
with a device for dropping annually the 
earliest year after the desired accumu- 
lation had been achieved. In any event, 
it would seem that our need for special 
consideration in this particular is so 
practical, and so well founded on equity, 
that I can be optimistic a good solution 
will be secured. 
Establishing the Premium Rates 
“How 


much are we going to charge 
for this insurance?” If I were on a cer- 
tain TV program and that was the 
“prize question,” I would have to pick 
up my Cadillac and go home because | 
don’t know the answer. The establish- 
ment of premiums is a problem of top 
priority for our respective syndicates. It 
may be anticipated that rates will be 
graded down as the limits of protection 
increase. Thus, there may evolve one 
rate for the first $5,000,000 and lesser 
rates on a declining scale for layers 
above that figure. Rates should vary ac- 
cording to the hazards of the individual 
risk. Some reactors should be safer than 
others because of design or location. 

Premium charges for power reactors, 
when finally established, may set off the 
first big “incident” in our experience. 
“Insurance should be made available at 
a reasonable rate,” it has been said by 
spokesmen from both government and 
industry. We can all agree to that but 
let us hope we can as easily agree on 
what is “reasonable.” What is a “rea- 
sonable” premium for putting up $50,- 
000,000 of our earned resources, every 
dollar of which is at risk 24 hours of 
every day? 

There has been, it seems to me, some 
faulty application to this problem of the 
property insurance terms “maximum 
probable loss” and “maximum possible 
loss.” The first of those expressions 
means to me that if you have a loss of 
the kind insured against, the maximum 
probable loss is the loss most likely to 
result with all conditions being about as 
expected. If we apply that to the re- 
actor risk, I think we must conclude 
that the maximum probable loss is the 
full limit of our insurance not because 
the occurrence is probable but because, 
the loss occurring, the extinguishment of 
the full limit is probable. 

Speaking only as an_ individual, I 
think we are entitled to establish pre- 
miums that will compensate us fairly for 
the risk of our earned resources; pre- 
miums that will equip us with substantial 
sums to apply against the kind of loss 
we must contemplate though we may not 
expect. Such premiums are certain to 
appear huge by contrast with charges 
industry has been accustomed to pay 
for conventional limits of liability and 
for conventional risks. While it is the 
basic principle of our business that we 
collect enough from all to pay the losses 
suffered by the few, I am not so imprac- 
tical as to think that principle will work 
the same way here, where for some 
vears we will probably have less than a 
dozen reactor risks. Even with the best 











of luck running with us for many years, 
“bait back” 


the prospect of getting our 
is not too bright if the massive incident 
ever occurs. 

This risk we take as our contribution 
to the advancement of the peacetime 
program for the beneficient utilization 
of nuclear power. Both industry and 
government must be fair and take time 
to appraise the problem from our side of 
the case. 

The atomic energy act of 1954 made 
the government and industry partners 
in the commercial development of atomic 
energy. We like to think we are also a 
partner in that history-making enter- 
prise. We are proud of the way the in- 
surance business has assumed its role 
in that partnership. We only ask that 
our efforts will be received and evalu- 
ated with full appreciation of the 
earnestness and integrity that will un- 
dergird all our judgments and decisions 
in the handling of this unprecedented 
challenge. 


John Rudell Article 
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ums on this new type of coverage. It is a 
fact that the independent broker or 
aegnt will find this field of multiple 
selling a rather unique one. It is neces- 
sary, however, that basic fundamentals 
of A. & H. selling become a prerequisite 
to the concept of key man income insur- 
ance. Several companies (including my 
own company) have developed simplified 
working tools so that the genera! insur- 


ance man will appear well enough 
informed and confident in laying the 
groundwork for successfully insuring 


these valuable employes and key people. 

The S. & A. business insurance ap- 
proach may prove to be the ideal one 
for the general insurance salesman to 
develop when he takes that second look 
at the A. & H. industry’s fantastic 
growth. 
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Meet Harry H. McFarlin of Riverdale, Md. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


constantly study new contracts and in- 
novations so that he can give his cus- 
tomers the best possible coverage. 
Outcome of this important call was 
that the customer not only retained his 
policy in the McFarlin agency but or- 
dered some additional coverage. 
Must Keep in Close Touch With Clients 
This case is a potent reason why the 
independent local insurance agent must 
keep in close touch with his clients in 
today’ s competitive market. Harry Mc- 


Farlin has definite ideas on the value 
of the personal contact. “Our renewals 
are delivered personally in as many 


cases as possible,” he says. “But if we 
can’t deliver an automobile renewal per- 
sonally, we do the next best thing. We 
try to send along as much “sell and 
service” with the policy as_ possible. 
Sometimes we will write a short note 
on the renewal statement, saying: 

“Mr. Jones, I have personally checked 
this rate and find it to be correct.” In 
cases where we are sending out policies 
rated “Class 2” we will advise the 
client: “If there are no longer any 
drivers of your automobile under the 


age of 25 in your family, we can afford 
you a considerable reduction in pre- 
mium.” 


The McFarlin agency also finds. it 
helpful to send a postage-free return 
envelope with every renewal. This makes 
it easier for the customer to pay the 
premium, and the acceleration of collec- 
tions is well worth the four-cent postage 
paid for each envelope. 

Still another way of holding on to 
customers and justifying their confidence 


in their independent local insurance 
agent is through account selling, and 
Messrs. McFarlin and Wolfe put the 


accent on this successful method. “If 
we have all of a customer’s policies we 
can be certain that he has the best in- 
surance program he will or can buy. 
Furthermore, the customer will think 
twice before he will move a policy to 
another agent.” 

Interest in Civic Affairs Pays Dividends 

Harry McFarlin is also thoroughly 
sold on being civicly active and belong- 
ing to clubs and associations. He told 
The Eastern Underwriter that such ac- 
tivity “has had a tremendous effect on 
our agency’s production.” In addition 
to his presidency of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation he is a past president of the 
Montgomery-Prince George’s Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; past president 
of the Hyattsville (Md.) Lions Club; on 
the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Prince George’s County; 
vice president of the MacBergree Corp., 
which specializes in motel insurance. 

Reflecting his liking for golf and club 
life, he is on the board of directors and 
treasurer of the Prince George’s Golf 
and Country Club, a charter member of 
the local Elks Club, member of Mt. 
Hermin Masonic Lodge, member of the 
Terrapin Club of Maryland University 
and of the local American Legion post. 
He also finds time to serve on the ad- 
visory committee on budget and finance 
for the Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, and on the 
directorate of the Blue Ridge Fire In- 
surance Co. 

Agents Now Having a Face-Lifting 

Mr. McFarlin told this reporter that 
he hoped some of the agency department 
heads of “our many large stock com- 
panies” would read this article, particu- 
larly the thoughts which follow: 

“T believe that many agency denart- 
ment heads will agree the local inde- 
pendent agent is having a_ face-lifting 
with new blood in his office. We have 
done our best to educate our employes 
on the three main ways in which insur- 
ance can be bought. These are (1) 
through direct writers; (2) captive 
agents licensed with only one company 
or (3) through independent insurance 
agents who are in business for them- 


selves, with the help of insurance com- 
panies which endorse the American 
Agency System. 


“The many thousands of employes who 
work for these companies should be 
properly educated. While you cannot 
tell an employe how to spend his money, 
you surely can educate him to a point 
where he is a successful advertisement 
for the agent on the production firing 
line. 

“Public opinion is everything: with it 
nothing can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed. Our state associations of in- 
surance agents, which work hard on pub- 
lic relations, are getting stronger all the 
time. We have a united front that will 
be unbeatable if we continue to put the 
right foot forward and continue to im- 
prove the policy coverages and the serv- 
ice of the independent local agent.” 

A keen student of trends in the busi- 
ness, Mr. McFarlin is glad to acknowl- 
edge the manner in which many agency 
companies are now featuring the local 
independent agent in their advertising— 
both in general magazines and_ trade 
journals, “Such advertising is helping to 
sell our product.” He is also grateful to 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety and its 
educational director, Amos FE. Redding, 
for the background of knowledge which 
he obtained as a student in its five-week 
course back in 1939. When he saw Mr. 
Redding at the recent Eastern Agents 
Conference meeting in Hartford he was 
told that over 5,000 men have been grad- 
ited since the start of the Aetna School 
25 years ago. This impressed him, and 
especially when he was further informed 
that the mortality rate of agents at- 
tending a training course of this type 
is very low as compared to those who 
hive no formal training. 


Close Attention to Agency Cost Factors 


Completing this picture of a success 
agent, Mr. McFarlin realizes that close 
attention must be given by a local agent 
to the cost factors of his business. “They 
are very important—every independent 
agent should know what it costs to write 
a policy and the other costs pertaining 
to it, including overhead.” He has found 
it helpful to attend agency management 
forums such as the one given each vear 
by the Phoenix Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford under the direction of W. Stephen 
Chandler, now vice president of that 
company. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. McFarlin 
will be discussion leader on “Production 
Problems” at the 1956 Advanced Agency 
Management Forum to be conducted by 
the Phoenix, July 16-20 in Hartford. He 
is looking forward to this gathering with 
keen interest, certain in the knowledge 
that he can “help the other fellow” in 
disclosing some workable ideas on pro- 
duction of business. 

As to his ideas on company represen- 
tation Mr. McFarlin savs: “Over the 
vears we have represented quite a few 
companies, and for the very reason of 
what the name implies—independent 
agent. A variety of underwriting re- 
quirements are maintained by different 
companies in the handling of various 
classes of business. The good agent must 
appraise the value of such representation 
from the stz indpoint of client needs. He 
must have the ‘very best’ available to 
his clients at all times.” 








Helpful Sales Slants 


One enterprising dentist uses a system 
that would be ideal for an insurance 
man. Being a good listener, the dentist 
soon has a patient talking about him- 
self, what he is doing, what he likes. 
When the patient leaves, the dentist jots 
down notes of the conversation. Six 
months or a year later, before an ap- 
pointment with the same patient, the 
dentist skims through these notes and 
later guides conversation into these 
channels. The patient is convinced that 
the dentist has such a personal interest 
in him that he has remembered every- 
thing that was talked about six months 
or a year before 

—From The Marylander, 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


Accident Policyholder Mishaps Can 
Be Ingenious, Says Travelers Cos, 


The ingenious ways in which accident policyholders hurt themselves during the year 
can go from falling out of a bedroom window while sleepwalking to sticking a hand 
in the laundry wringer, the Travelers Insurance Cos. of Hartford point out in a recent 


edition of the companies’ magazine, “Protection.” 


More than 36,000 Travelers accident 


tee rs were paid for physical injuries during last year—receiving more than 


5,000,000 for a variety of mishaps. 
In the following article, 


the Travelers reviews a few of the absurd casualties 


suffered by Travelers accident policyholders during 1955. 


There’s the lady in Woodbury, New 
Jersey, who stepped on the string of 
her pajama pants, fell and broke her 
arm. Her Accident policy paid doctor’s 
bills amounting to $135. 


A Vigorous Shake 


A housewife in Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts shook a dust mop with such 
vigor that she threw herself right off 
the back steps. (Her Accident policy 
paid $1,650 for her injuries.) 

A Chicago newspaper reporter, who 
never got cold feet on an assignment, 
has always suffered them in bed. Re- 
cently he went to bed with an electric 
heating pad. He awakened with a badly 
burned foot—so badly burned that his 
Accident policy paid $1,363.25. 

A Montreal merchant stepped out the 
front door of his home. An icicle land- 
ed on his head. Or, as he put it, “lace 
lui a tombe sur la tete.” ($235.49) 

She was cleaning the attic when a 
housewife of Stafford, Pennsylvania, 
put her left leg straight through the 
floor. ($64) 

“What on earth are you doing there?” 

. husband in Barrington, Rhode Island, 
asked his wife when he heard her call- 
ing to him from the front vard in the 
middle of the night. The answer: She’d 
been walking in her sleep and had fallen 
out of the bedroom window. ($961.80 
for a broken left leg.) 

A Philadelphia salesman, after watch- 
ing a wrestling bout on television, dem- 
onstrated a hold on his wife. She broke 
the hold with a bear hug which injured 
his chest. Said the husband, as he ac- 
knowledged payment of $40 in medical 
bills, “My wife is much stronger than 
her little figure indicates.” 

Relaxing Recoil 


The president of an electronics firm 
in Pennsylvania was relaxing on a bench 
on his porch. The bench collapsed. He 
fell off the porch backwards and tum- 
bled down a_ ten-foot embankment. 
($335.20) 

A bookkeeper in Los Angeles gave his 
granddaughter a pogo stick as a birth- 
day gift. She seemed to be having so 
much fun with it that he decided to try 
a few hops. He hopped right in to an 
Accident insurance payment of $1,050. 
Broken hip. 

A housewife in Fresno, California, 
was hanging up a Currier & Ives calen- 
dar given her by her Travelers agent 
so that she’d remember him during the 
year. He needn’t have worried about 
her forgetting him. While hanging the 


calendar, she fell and broke her pelvis. 
First person sh> thought of was_ her 
agent. ($739.80) 


The handy man about the house was 
as prominent as ever among the year’s 
Accident policyholders. 

There was the proprietor of a toilet 
goods store in Toronto who was prun- 
ing a tree in his yard. He fell out of 
the tree and into the bird bath. ($410.60) 

Bad cess came to a_hat-maker in 
Reading. He was relining his cesspool, 
feil in, and splintered his left leg. 
($4.225.21) 

A salesman in Philadelphia was help- 
ing his wife do the laundry. Stuck his 
hand in the wringer ($145.71) 

Occupational mishaps worthy of note 
were these: 

The proprietor of a shoe shop in Tor- 
onto is keeping this incident quiet: One 
day in the shop he stepped on a _ nail, 
which went straight through the sole of 
his right shoe and pierced his foot. ($47) 


A Cold Dinner 
A frozen turkey was responsible for 


a foot injury suffered by a butcher in 
Quebec. It fell out of the refrigerator 
onto his instep. ($28.75) 

he manager of a grocery store at 
Derrick, Pennsylvania is an expert at 
snapping open paper bags. Recently, 
however, he put so much snap into a 
bag that he tore a tendon in his right 
elbow. ($56) 

An attorney from Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania, arrived at the University of 
Pittsburgh to lecture on personal injury 
laws. He didn’t give the lecture. A 
runaway automobile mowed him down 
at the entrance to the university. 
($411.50) 

Then, of course, there were the usual 
silly, though costly, misadventures here, 
there and everywhere. 

A young woman from Dunkirk, New 
York, was sunbathing beside a_ lake. 
An extremely unobservant motorist ran 
right over the sleeping beauty’s shoul- 
der. ($256.20) 


A Long Reach 


A girl’s not safe even in church. A 
lady in Long Beach reached out to put 
her contribution in the collection plate. 
In so doing, she ruptured a disc in her 
spine. ($558) 

A lawyer’s secretary in Philadelphia 
was trying out a chair in a store. It 
collapsed. No sale. (Claim paid—$33) 

A hockey fan in Quebec was watching 
a game when a stray puck bounced off 
his nose. ($104.25) 

A chemist in Syracuse went to a clinic 
in Maryland for a physical checkup. 
He should have just left well enough 
alone. He fell out of his hospital bed 
and broke his left leg. ($2,100) 

One of the most provocative claims 
presented The Travelers during the year 
was that of a housewife who broke her 
wrist during a train trip (her Accident 
policy paid her $1,650). She described 
her mishap thus: “Injured by jerk on 
train.” 





Business Getting Ideas 

In your display window, run a camera 
display, borrowing merchandise from a 
local photography supply house. Use 
signs to remind the people who received 
cameras for Christmas that a Camera 
Floater protects their hobby equipment 
from virtually all risks. 


The Torpedoes 


It’s often a tendency for a beginner 
in the insurance business to duck a 
“hard sale.” But in talking to other 
salesmen, one frequently finds that it is 
a “hard sale” that teaches a salesman 
most about selling. Go after the tough 
ones as well as the “cinches.” 


Asking the Public 


To get the public thinking of various 
kinds of insurance, one agent ran an 
essay contest on the subject, “What kinds 
of insurance do you think there should 
be?” Many of the contestants suggested 
coverages that already exist, and thus 
gave the agent a “made-to- order” pros- 
pect list. 

—From The Marylander, 
Maryland Casualty Co. 





“The best indication that a man 
successful in his profession is that 
thinks it is the finest in the world.”— 
Exchange. 


“Never mind the business outlook. Be 
on the lookout for business.”—Exchange. 
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Tiability Other Than Auto (P. D.) ......... 39.776 17.777 446 5 
So SiR LD AL AEN eR 630 AT. R12 72.8 We os vunannndune’ $1,742 — $526 of 
ES EES SERN es hee eee 61.767 ce dat ‘ 
(CLASS eee anon eR Cc ten oe cn renee 45.274 15.800 34.9 
Burglary and Theft ..........ccccceseeceeeee 110.635 42.845 38.7 Sun Insurance Co. of New York 
eer aren Accident-oniy: Cindividtial ys ois aise s..cisinees ane $95,039 $46,659 49.1% 
Total... 00. .eeeeeeee eerie $2,516,204 $1,115,795 44% Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 72,797 45,314 62.2 
r Wicriicmm@tiese GON nbe Wo -¢ «ie -alw: wioisis eis ialose breisces sol sine 476,724 164,793 34.6 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Liability Other Than Auto (B. IL.) ........... 346,761 228,310 65.8 j 
ee a ee $12 992 $1351 10.4% Auto Liabil.ty (B. 1.) 2.00... cece ee eee eee 1,072,540 567,671 52.9 
rah gtege. Lyte (1 gee ( eeeg 0) ay Oe Partch eRe eee 6.260 2.278 36.2 Auto Liability (P. D.) ......... sees ee ee eee ee 338,939 164,370 48.5 
Liability Other Than Auto: (P. Di) ......5 060. 30,749 11,889 38.7 
ie hy cesses me ranncens $19,282 $3,629 CN oo ste x nastcs atip sales 19,626 97,422 496.4 
SERRE BY ies dienes ch ash dcp NGin trae San Nae metry lela gible 19,028 600 3.2 
State Insurance Fund Glass Cede se reserceeeeerereroncesreseescenee 57,749 21,038 36.4 € 
NVOTRIeT Ge COMM aa aoe tee te sisre otras ieee eos Gers $64 703 660 $45.147.773 (97% ay OSE ETE hs eh eeamenne nen itentTens riaies vaaiond sees 
Statutory Disability Benefits ................ 2.703.299 1.979.022 73.2 Le ee $2,675,867 $1,429,795 53.4% 
15) (2) [ee Oya aR ee Pe £7 493.959 $47,126,745 69.8% 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
vedeiemaaemadimoamaied Nate Liability (B 1) $13,464 $7,635 49.4% 
Accident only (Individal) .........0.0.00000 $8,399 $6,558 0! Meat LAMM PTD heineviisnseccsasesnes * 3,939 21118 53.8 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. SRO cee oo f ~ 
Hospital & Medical Exnense (Individual) .... 25.957 20.834 80.3 OAS Momtiis aA wrasthdneoancases $19,403 $9,753 50.3% 
Group ACCINene ae Teale 6.644 sscccse ee ceuecess 50.974 24,273 47.6 
Wriorkmen StCOMIDs case toc ecctccoswdeneslee wees 307.994 125,480 40.7 ‘ 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ........... 407,322 144,907 29.7 Lsatenaeanatiatd 
pron are ed ie oe Peete teens teense nena ees Pcs wd ee Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ........06- $62 sess it 
eet , 2 fb RO EGO OER Oa Seat ’ Jos BASSI Si eos e a etSete 68 Sune are RE RS ne deen wORe 22. 
Sone Other Than Auto (P. D.) ........--. 88,357 a 3.0 Burglary and) URE sccc0isscadsaseinnescosaee 206 100 48.5 
ee Pr Rye me NY WANN 5 he cctv a dansincatesnacneirns 36,835 18,953 51.5 
CEES IC SR RNA IR *29'507 9,705 32.9 Tot: oe 
Binglarysande nett aarcae vance ceca i vere soos 40,581 21,604 46.4 Total. .....seeeeeeeeeeeeeees $37,321 $19,102 51.2% 
Ota ane Ankur g a $2,326,841 $744,018 32.0% Transportation 
‘ . ‘ Accident only (Individual) ................-. $723 —$116 ee 
Se : : Md ot - 
A ee eee ino Co. of N.Y) Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 39,655 4,785 12.1 
Liability O . a a ne im a aliitals _ ‘ _ Hospital & ong Expense (Individual) ... 28,437 32,201 113.2 
Japiity Other Dhat Auton @B ol )rws....c. oa ree eee | WOEMeh s COMM. <cc cc Gibs ccdencedincieesae 41,456 4,638 11.2 
Liability Other tnan- Awto Cl) 1D) «i.46600- SOce 0 | hae Laapuity Other Than Auto (Bo 1.) <s6..cdc0ns 4,014 615 15.3 
Cl TSU S eh Se 5s OCR ee tee eee SBN parc GEG taal) isons nakee wis baeraeceanesins 19,183 11,103 57.9 
LV ed Fein en zeit  3¢ Lal 1 Co) 1 Gg ea LO ae: seas PGtONE Aa Diey OE. Be) > cists cece duieaiemiewesinaas 6,639 2,158 32.5 
I a situs coxa winecen avis cxowet s 6,661 2,617 39.3 Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 236 30 12.7 
_ -— CELE c ROT De eA Rear oeer ae Ct ee ae eee TAR, Xe aateen 
ESA esac e-toae soil te eas des ahve al $7,233 $2,617 S029, JBUreley and: UNGER wiaics Sicidedieneacouscrs.cieieedys rn? 
Sea Insurance Co. OCA Sei ns otha ume ened $140,906 . $55,414 39.3% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... $1,123 » Oe 1.2% 
i ; Az ay |, _ IRIOSeeeine iee 44.321 33,616 75.8 Travelers Indemnity 
uto Litem bree DS) eee starotugsee tuerecd oude gravee sre 332 5 5 . 
TV iabilit Other The ig AION GPS) 5 skorts 3600 one pa Workmen's Comp. ......- ++... 0s sees sere eee $19,100 $2,736 14.3% 
RS A are acini s: “hee <n eine a Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 1,284,737 540,796 42.1 
Multiple Lj i... ee 902 5 PRAEOME ADIGE OB) ion. sielercrs caine n. cdvaaidaa son’ 19,626,982 13,542,213 69.0 
i i a a ce ad ‘ane 3376 283.7_~— Auto Liability (P. D.) .......scscccccceeece 8,303,582 3,836,630 46.2 
eS es $63.2 - Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 1,419,782 418,723 29.5 
on —— ie ci eigen trGimnenE 542°195 194,797 35.9 
Scaboard Fire & Marine rt GPa BR tad tarda Stee aaa od t-w ailacwinearawene 821,467 118,013 14.4 
sae, ; (DR LPS AE ENS 460,609 173,432 37.7 
“sheiy y Other Than Auto (8: DE). is.schso0%< “a eens 2% Burglary and Theft .........-.ccesescesesece 1,540,792 710,403 46.1 
Rirvlive wad ae * Sa vee Bowler and Machinery .......00¢<sccsscecsene 934,775 257,053 27.5 
Rite makes Me ae 2035 "545 0 RtEEDIOY EE CONSE, ch cccicielas accnnsck becca naduene 5,641 2,139 37.9 
Total 257] $242 9.4% MOCA esta cai Nausea dati $34,959,662 $19,796,933 56.6% 
| ORGS eae ee ee a ea th ie 47 
Seaboard Surety Travelers Insurance 
Work men’s Comp. $ $14,000 % Acci ivi 5 
PRMEN'S COMP. we seee sere eeeeeeeeeeseeees $e 0 <oaeve ccident only (Individual) ...............0006 $2,598,941 $1,070,837 41.2% 
_ ty honag dean AUtOr CBs Ue)! as so0e sales 399,943 92,538 2a1 Fiealth (Individual) ............00sessceoeess 1,011,070 705,550 69.8 : d 
— ) i: —? (ELAS) See ne ae Re any ee ee ‘re oe aah Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 335,143 171,222 51.1 ‘ 
Liat yO rid ‘(RP L)) eee tee Eee eee eee i Sn Peete Group Accident & Health ................... 20,164,564 15,486,092 76.8 
ae lity Other Than Auto (P. 33,740. ws ss ee Non-Can. Accident & Health ................ —1,314 27,993 ae 
Sate 164,587 163,076 99.1 WWkinets -COMip sce dso ceases Mec cc cas ees 19,295,868 10,205,191 52.9 
» he Age aa ae ae eee 903,724 205,978 22.8 Liability Other Than Auto sa |) ee eer rr 8,788,547 5,177,153 58.9 ‘ 
EAEY, QU) MNO E ES 22 siseh 5 0ic alae Bch v ava vel eae Sic 22,727 2,336 10.3 PRBUOe EAADECY OEE) ids cold wc le dicaiea same 2 esis 4,050,992 2,279,365 56.3 ’ 





MG UAA Nery scstste te eticeis dois oN $1,524,725 $477,929 31.4% 












































































































BOA 35 ies won clara unos $56,243,811 





$35,123,403 
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Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Truckmens Insurance 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... $11,473 $5,634 
ASH INE AOS BD oor cs ssh neecaeneewedes 115,787 33,535 
Asie apwilite 10. 00) isi sce e one curs nose cs 44,933 19,969 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 2,336 195 
CE BORER sine ea ee ne ae eee $174,529 $59,353 
Twin City Fire 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) ........... ~ . re 
Rem ee Shee EE EE eee kat ow 
ety cant AUR 2a 5a pesca es can eesenee 29 seen 
Reeirebe Bett NE RONG. Sucks oeececen news cues = | Cr 
MNT See ees Co ieies ease $2,080 Basseds 
Union Mutual of Providence 
[GOES checks nied eke We Eels s wwe bees hy $23 eee 
tue ale gc Bek et dees se ewe eee Bo Aegenes 
Comprehensive Dwelling Endorsement ...... 431 213 
SPIE MANE. INE NONKG. saccnksoctactas eben es 21,435 6,434 
Comprehensive Personal Liability ........... a 
DMNA peo Rctee cease ce eae $21,952 $6,647 
United Pacific 
OPIN Aa ctor Ate asin oreEeEn ene ren oe ckay $2,466 Bee sr 
CUTTERS a yea an ne a A eg $2,466 Bi cesed 
United States Casualty 
Accident only Citdividual) .......-...2.0-..200 $19,587 $6,485 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 4,068 3,558 
Group Accident & Health ............<..0.5. 120,713 54,179 
JA ee Coc) See Se ae era 1,084,284 420,310 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... 1,156,971 663,719 
RGitS GRRINE AES. 0D 8 Scho one ceewews ection 2,016,800 453,323 
Amita Vasiity 40) BD) wsoccscsas bu cccnscs ss 677,249 344,758 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 86,867 36,063 
PPM e ets ecu cuulsuen spspubesbaeemccee 27,864 —13,881 
PEG ete eos eS es ae GR p ree ssi bie 44,633 —629 
TORR te ec eee coed a ae GA, ch che ete Ce oes 127,728 46,360 
Srinerlane sii ASN oss ois bomen eae > sewn sees 255,917 95,268 
PREHUNe CNED IN, HORS cud Ssn owes vin ales aeiee BID eee 
BiGIM ec eee ees coed $5,623,500 $3,109,513 
United States F. & G. 
SNE n. Vet ES Dire Oe Ph Be rs 8 aos tee $205,124 $41,477 
PRO REB Oee S eet wot wise hows 19,243 S722 
Group Accident & Health ..............0.s. 105,969 68,717 
Non-Can, Accident & Health ................ 744 —301 
WOROREM GRMN: ooo 54 sek tsskeusanveis<sas 3,194,039 1,841,402 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 2,681,780 1,703,436 
AS: DUAUITY 408), 9.) Son kescescacseesscawss 4,436,939 2,684,959 
Resi a ralite Es 9D) occ. cee scavessunsawe 1,525,531 651,683 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 401,576 239,351 
LL! ASS ee Se Regen Set SD te Seer Py ae ene 436,340 88,536 
RRND igs so ist ais Sotiee ae ew Rea es SoS GNS 727,059 103,745 
SMI RT pit tee RL a alg ine ee eee nk fee a 254,809 85,762 
PMNIAN URRY AMON ..ocucs.dens-ctaccosdascae 644,088 211,323 
OE DS PSGD boo | (Me gee Ee Sere oe get, Rng OE em 15,086 8,310 
RAS er er ee he ea $14,648,327 $7,732,122 
Universal Insurance Co. 
“iro, Feit a: Cae eee eee ane nee ee $468,051 $300,628 
JAriegge ET OT EE ras ( gaat | Tacs iS Seen eee earn 134,732 100,759 
PEREDETURIRISS ent cts ek eu Awad aed We teres 
BUsANSS cere cose ee Skene $603,055 $401,387 







United States Fire 


DURE 6 AMOS ou os Vedas esoee dda Wea wese $154,005 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 102,118 
RUSE) MOULD, AOS, 8LD Gone caccwak koe sete aawele's 470,989 
Ae aabte APS DD) 6 cece bo dcsawsennsss> 177,489 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 10,462 
PRS ORO ATO RG Rett a beeen awe lwotan 9,995 
NI Ciceeen eres och mecha teen neunuawenes 2,992 
Seal SE oa Oh aE Se Go kt 12,115 
BNORy CNG CMON does cscuneceshcwsowniosen 16,695 


Pee RN NONE. ce oe kia baneoen 38,189 





ou 








MUERN ED a ih tele ried ac ac ic cus $994,649 






































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Utica Mutual 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $14,270 $1,456 10.2% 
Group Accident a Health . .. .6.c..c0.c.00 369,310 198,520 53.8 
WWietkinet S AON: secs bens seboncsdiessee ss 7,178,942 3,992,503 55.6 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 1,012,468 354,543 35.0 
Amto sAnUity AGS, 129) ces socsswececanes see. 6,338,302 2,623,440 414 
Asita Aaawility CP. 99): oc cee teens ice ecsw ess 2,362,701 944,421 40.0 
liability Other Than Auto (P. D.) .......... 237,539 173,811 73.2 
GES ner te eo eee eee 42,183 17,025 40 4 
Burwiary ond GMEM 66st viens cwases emcesces:s 33,068 6,091 18.4 
ELST SONY LYS ook eee, eee trad ag rst nae ne ne eiearaa 3,800 456 12.0 
Mio do Rose oe eo $17,592,583 $8,312,266 47 3% 
Utilities Mutual 
Wrote OGD: ©. se 2kewese se caso see sees $1,973,511 $134,003 6.8% 
ee $1,973,511 $134,003 6.8% 
Vanguard Insurance 
Liability Other Than Auto (3. 1.).......5 0.5%. $1,262 $37 2.9% 
MUI Eran t ene oun eas $1,262 $37 29% 
Vigilant Insurance Co. 
RWioricaei Ss OUND, ce se habeee dca sese shes $27,737 $4,379 15.8% 
Laapility Other Than Auto (B. 1)............ 16,950 23,700 139.8 
Adit (AAD UMity AGB, WD scion sews c cent oselenis 36,698 17,685 48.1 
Agito wmciability bw.) a... na ekee sch walewiecss 11,374 4,952 43.5 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)........... 1,010 17 17 
SPS FU Seer a ee eer Ere Bie. = Peeters ee: 
IGA eee omy Cnt sis. Ree ea we SRE ONS 11,790 1,094 93 
ET ye by cig bite Ua Ly © an nae 10,790 598 Du 
Maltinle Tine. NOM... <aceensciwesaes oeeeax 4,847 6,142 126.7 
BIN tel ha os neat on:; $122,010 $58,522 48.0% 
Westchester Fire 
Aimorscmen Ss MOOMED. a susese teen Namen edi sieetse $79,903 $66,812 83.6% 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 67,240 44,259 65.8 
Aaito aa UNty Kas) i). wisee<ine es sisicw see eausss 268,016 156,490 53.9 
Aaito eiailits, Me M9). ncn eheeeees soos ee 95,886 54,511 56.8 
laability Other Than Auto (P. D.).......... 4,473 1,783 39.9 
MAGEE eae acta See ece SER OeLE seem eee WOO 8 bates Bitcie 
DMN coer cee Mee se enais isa ee eS 3,940 1,000 25.4 
CER SSR es oes eee ar ee ee eee 7,942 3,254 41.0 
Biteriaty And GOTE ss Ai nices verse oa es Sake wees 9,189 2,096 22.8 
Maninole Wane iN, MOC. oc kes ce hake eeewcadroes 19,665 2,603 Ihe 
MPLA Steen ek ete $560,920 $332,808 59.3% 
Western Assurance Co. 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) ........... $35 Sieh .-% 
SUI AATW ANNE ANN oo: 5. oes aes sobs ees ss | eA ore Ae 
ATRL PIE MANE NSO) AC asks owsiceee bins eats | Zn cee 
ee ene $343 $...... - 
Worcester Mutual Fire 
CESS aS Oe GIN na eee ACR OT ars re $47 oe mee ye 
BUTIAT HANG MOTE aise ci.c/coe uses nesses wives 7 5 12:3 
FAGINEG WRENS: Seioratec onc oi ieee esses ses ees 14,910 6,904 46.3 
acaba etree ne ee ere act $14,964 $6,909 46.2% 
Yorkshire of New York 
Group Accident & Health ...............085 $12,527 $5,633 45.0% 
Wrorkanbens SSGNID:. 2.22.5 soe kees ona cen csees 459,753 219,349 47.7 
Liability Other Than Auto (B. I.) .......... 577,488 385,887 66.8 
Auto Miavility UB. 1): usecase ceesinsese vests. 807,801 800,504 99.1 
Axipo Maiapilitn CP. WD) iiccken cca weseeesus sa 262,130 125,327 47.8 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. D.)........... 65,667 21,390 32.6 
Panis cot Ae res oa ueaet ae mere rake Mente « 10,873 40,243 370.1 
NCA. cet Noine Gini a oe e eee Risen whale 3,900 36 9 
GIS aie ca Se ower sence see banweeembuw cones 65,933 23,5€0 35.6 
Bahwiary. td Gert isc.45. cocewaw alent ces 159,116 59,639 ay. 
ELOTOE T1711 2 .SRRRR I ne gto reo man EEE eer 2,408 9464 393.0) 
os ccc $2,427,596 $1,690,972 «69.6% 


Zurich Insurance 


Accident only (Individual) .................. $3,210 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 4,087 
Group Accident & Pealth ....44.660..600065 3,496,263 
SWDIGERENS ASOD. Sos ase. os Se ease ce sion ees 2,250,956 
Laability Other Than Auto (B. 1.) .......... 2,081,450 
Atte csabiltty (Bs We) 665s ass cscs seweweaescees 2,907,189 
FARETC) Pe SNANDNNNE, MURS) oc cveiaysiaialor a 0's sole a0-es 1,034,354 
Liability Other Than Auto (P. 'D.).......... 269,211 
RGIS hs teh ei nse kaon isle ouslnie Se Wels aiewiere 100,542 
Beary ANG, WHEN wenedaca new sss eewecedus 247,151 
MIGIENIE CIN AO AG, os ws sisas Sie ewe cnnds seas 403 


$303 
2289 
1,917,996 
917,042 
536,725 


1,887,579 


442,243 
81,167 
30,599 

139,313 

263 








MMDAN ear eee cee ee ees $12,394,816 





$5,955,765 














